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In  consequence  of  a press  of  work,  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  has 
been  unable  to  prepare  the  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  paper 
on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  As  it  was  uncertain 
when  they  would  be  ready,  I have  not  delayed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume  for  them  ; but,  I am  glad  to  say 
that,  Mr.  Irvine  has  kindly  promised  them  in  time  for  our 
next  volume. 


W.  H, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  AND 
NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 


The  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Wells,  on  Tuesday,  August  19th,  1873,  in 
the  Town  Hall. 

The  public  proceedings  began  at  midday.  The  Chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  F.G.S., 
who  paid  a tribute  to  the  memory  and  services  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Jones,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jones 
by  his  unremitting  attention,  by  his  considerable  ability, 
by  his  genial  manners  and  general  kindness,  had  done  very 
much  for  the  Society,  and  his  death  would  be  a heavy  and 
perhaps  an  irreparable  loss,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
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place  him.  Mr.  Sanford  congratulated  the  Society  on  having 
gained  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  succeed 
him  in  the  office  of  President,  and  said  that  it  was  a for- 
tunate thing  that  we  had  a Church,  which  was  not  afraid  to 
look  boldly  into  what  might  be  the  truth  concerning  any 
subject,  and  that  the  Society  was  fortunate  in  that  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  that  county  and  diocese  had  agreed  to 
take  the  office  of  President.  Mr.  Sanford  then  vacated 
the  Chair,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson, 
seconded  by  CoL.  Pinney,  the  Bishop  was  voted  into  it 
by  acclamation  as  President  for  the  year. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  then 
read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

“ In  giving  a Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
since  its  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
is  the  Resolution  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  last 
year’s  Report,  that  copies  should  be  made  of  the  Indexes 
of  the  three  principal  Record  Books  of  the  Chapter  of 
Wells  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  two  most  im- 
portant Indexes  have  been  finished,  and  the  third  is  now 
more  than  half  gone  through.  The  Society  are  under 
much  obligation  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  to  Mr.  Serel  and 
Mr.  Fielder  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  this  work. 

“ The  same  Committee  that  attended  to  the  above  also 
took  charge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  connected 
with  the  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Historical  Monuments. 
Only  three  of  such  Monuments  in  Somersetshire  have  been 
noted  in  the  schedule,  viz. : — The  Druidical  Circles  at 
Stanton  Drew,  the  Chambered  Tumulus  at  Stoney  Little- 
ton, and  Cadbury  Camp.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
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other  objects  of  interest  in  the  county  will  be  left  with 
safety  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
the  land  where  they  are  situated.  Mr.  Dickinson  and  the 
late  Secretary,  Mr.  Jones,  were  kind  enough  to  see  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  the  promoter  of  the  Bill,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  them  for  the  trouble  they  took 
in  the  matter. 

Many  specimens  of  Natural  History  and  objects  of 
general  interest  have  been  added  to  our  collections  during 
the  year,  though  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
special  mention.  An  increasing  interest  in  such  things  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  persons  who  have  visited  the 
Museum.  Before  long  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
find  a larger  space  for  the  display  of  the  collections  be- 
longing to  the  Society,  which  are  already  more  crowded 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  only  through  careful  and 
methodical  arrangement  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Bidgood,  that 
room  is  made  for  them. 

Several  new  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Society. 

“ In  the  month  of  February  last  it  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  that  the  old  Castle  of  Taunton 
might  be  purchased  at  a moderate  price,  viz.,  £3,000. 
The  idea  was  immediately  and  warmly  taken  up.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  the  question 
was  held  on  the  5th  of  March,  under  the  presidency  of 
W,  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  when  it  was  resolved- — ^ With  the 
‘ view  of  securing  so  interesting  a monument  of  antiquity, 
Hhat  the  Castle  of  Taunton  and  its  adjacent  grounds  (as 
‘set  forth  in  the  plan  laid  before  the  Council  by  Mr. 
‘Maynard),  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  found  convenient, 
‘ be  purchased  by  public  subscription,  under  the  auspices  of 
‘the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
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‘ Society.  Should  this  property  be  purchased,  that  the 
^ buildings  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and 
^ that  the  grounds  be  carefully  laid  out  as  a public  garden. 
‘That  in  furtherance  of  the  above  object,  subscriptions  be 
‘ invited  both  from  the  town  and  county,  and  that  a letter 
‘ embodying  the  above  should  be  circulated  with  the  view 
‘ of  obtaining  subscriptions.'’  A general  circulation  of  the 
views  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  is  now  in  progress. 
As  has  been  already  stated,  more  space  is  urgently  wanted 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society.  If  this  purchase 
is  made  it  will  supply  this  need,  and  a most  interesting 
historical  monument,  which  might  be  made  the  pride  of 
the  county,  will  be  preserved. 

“ It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  ask  you  to  place  on  the 
records  of  this  meeting  the  great  loss  that  our  Society  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Wm.  Arthur  Jones.  To  a 
more  than  ordinary  knowledge  on  general  and  archeeological 
subjects,  and  a scientifically  cultured  mind,  which  rendered 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  officers  that  this  Society 
ever  had,  Mr.  Jones  added  a kindness  of  heart  and 
amenity  of  manner  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him,  and  those  who  knew  him  best 
lament  him  most. 

“ We  have  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Pring.  The  very  considerable  scientific  attainments  of 
this  gentleman  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  this 
Society,  and  we  regret  that  want  of  health  and  leisure 
will  prevent  his  giving  us  that  assistance  which  has  been 
so  valuable. 

“ The  Rev.  Wm.  Hunt,  of  Congresbury,  and  Mr.  O. 
W.  Malet,  of  Haygrass,  near  Taunton,  have  been  requested 
to  act  as  Honorary  Secretaries. 
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We  beg  to  recommend  that  Mr.  Bidgood,  the  Curator 
of  the  Society,  should  in  addition  to  the  post  which  he 
already  holds,  be  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  his  salary  being  at  the  same  time  increased  by 
£20  a year,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  and  faithful 
services. 

“Your  Committee  recommend  that  the  word  ‘three’ 
be  substituted  for  the  word  ‘ five  ’ in  Rule  VI.,  as  the 
number  necessary  to  form  a quorum.” 

Mr.  Sanford,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
said  that  he  hoped  that  the  Society  would  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  buying  Taunton  Castle : the  price  named 
was  £3,000,  of  this  £1,000  had  been  already  raised,  and 
he  thought  that  if  another  £1,000  could  be  raised,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  the  purchase  at  once,  and  take 
up  the  remainder  of  the  money  upon  mortgage. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  pointed  out  the  archaeological  value 
of  the  Castle.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  King 
Ine,  which  was  built  in  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
eighth  century.  Most  of  the  building  now  standing  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century. 
Mr.  Clark  also  remarked  on  the  great  inconvenience  which 
arose  from  the  smallness  of  the  space  into  which  the  valu- 
able collections  of  the  Society  had  to  be  crowded,  and 
earnestly  called  upon  the  Members  to  use  strenuous  efforts 
to  place  in  their  own  safe  keeping  such  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  history  of  the  county,  and  to  secure  a 
suitable  place  in  which  their  collections  might  be  deposited 
and  re-arranged. 

The  following  Financial  Statement  was  presented 
by  the  Treasurers  - 
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CSe  treasurers  in  account  to  its  tp  Somersetshire  archaeoIoQtcal  anlr 


Dr. 


i^atural  J^istorg  Soctetg, 


1872. 

Sept.  9. 

By  Balance  of  former  Account 
„ Excursion  Tickets  and 
Conversazione 
,,  Entrance  Fees 

,,  Subscriptions  

„ Museum  Admission  Fees 
(11  months)  


£ s 
23  6 

14  6 
11  0 
175  0 


Aug.  12,  1873. 


13  19  5 


£ 237  12 


1872-3. 


To  Annual  Meeting  Expenses, 
and  Advertising  ... 

„ Eepairs,  &c.  

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  &c.  ... 

,,  Coal,  Gas,  &e.  

„ Curator’s  Salary  to  August 

3,  1873  .. 

„ Bent  (1  year,  to  Midsummer 

1873  

„ Insurance  

„ Purchase  of  Books,  &c.  .. 

,,  Balance  of  accountfor  print- 
ing Vol.  XVII 

„ On  account  of  printing  Vol. 

XVIII 

„ Illustrations,  Photographs, 

&c 

,,  Subscription  to  Kay  Society, 

1873  ... 

„ Ditto,  to  Palaeontographical 

Society,  for  1873  

„ Ditto,  to  Harleian  Society, 

1873  

„ Postage  of  Volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings ...  

„ Postage,  Carriage,  &c. 

„ Paid  to  Conversazione  Ac- 
count   

„ Sundries  

Balance  


Cr. 

£ s d 
25  17  8 


1 5 
13  9 

15  9 

42  10 

30  0 
7 

3 6 
23  1 
20  0 

16  12 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


3 9 10 
9 15  2 

1 8 0 
2 17  3 
25  0 4 


£237  12  1 


H.,  H.  J.  & D.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 


Taunton,  Aug.  15,  1873.  I have  examined  and  audited  this  Account,  compared  the 
particulars  with  the  vouchers  and  find  the  Account  correct,  and  that  there  is 
in  the  Treasurers’  hands  a balance  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  and  Fourpence  to 
the  credit  of  the  Society. 

W.  P.  PINCHARD. 


The  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurers^  Report 
were  received  and  adopted. 

The  Vice-Presidents  were  re-appointed,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark. 

The  Treasurers  were  re-elected. 

The  Rev.  VV.  Hunt  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet  were  elected 
General  Secretaries. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Pring  was  added  to  the  list  of  Local 
Secretaries,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  expressed 
for  his  kind  and  efficient  services  as  one  of  the  General 
Secretaries. 
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Mr.  W.  Bidgood  was  re-elected  Curator  of  the  Museum, 
and  the  additional  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dickinson  expressed  the  value  which  the  Society  placed 
upon  his  laborious  and  intelligent  services. 

An  animated  discussion  was  raised  about  the  place  of 
meeting  for  next  year.  Some  of  the  Members  were  anxious 
to  fix  upon  Sherborne,  and  it  was  hinted  that  the  Society 
would  be  welcomed  by  that  town.  On  the  other  hand 
many  considered  that  if  would  be  premature  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  the  county  until  the  Society  had  more  thoroughly 
explored  its  proper  sphere  of  action. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  remarked  that  the  Society  had  already, 
in  1867,  left  the  county  by  meeting  in  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  contended  that  Bristol  stood  in 
a very  different  relation  to  the  county  to  that  which  was 
held  by  Sherborne,  both  as  regards  history  and  architec- 
ture. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  said  that  he  thought 
that  the  question  had  been  settled  last  year  in  favour  of 
Sherborne. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
Win  WOOD  expressed  their  hope  that  the  Society  would 
not  be  in  any  way  rendered  less  distinctly  Somersetshire  ; 
and  this  feeling  seemed  to  meet  with  very  general  ac- 
ceptance. 

It  was  finally  agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Batten, 
that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Committee,  with  power  to  fix  upon  a place  beyond  the 
border  of  the  county.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  un- 
derstood that  no  other  place  outside  the  county  should  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  next  year’s  meeting  except  Sherborne. 

The  Revs.  I.  S.  Gale  and  W.  P.  Williams,  Captain 
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Doveton,  Messrs.  Cecil  Smith,  A.  Malet,  and  H.  Alford 
were  elected  Members  of  the  Committee. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 

Snattpral 

Ladies  and  Q-entlemen, 

IT  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I meet  the  Members  of  the 
Somerset  Archseological  Society  in  this  ancient  city  of 
Wells,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  our  county.  It  is  with 
no  less  sincerity  that  I acknowledge  my  own  insufficiency  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  your  President  as  I think  they  ought 
to  he  discharged.  I confess  to  a genuine  delight  in  archaeo- 
logical pursuits  : I confess  to  taking  a deep  interest  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  facts  buried  under  the  dust  and 
rubbish  of  centuries.  I think  I could  pursue  any  inquiry  into 
the  past  for  which  I had  materials  at  my  command,  and  shout 
ivpTjKa,  if  the  enquiry  were  successful,  in  the  midst  of  any 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  battle  that  might  be  going  on— for  such 
pursuits  form  a world  of  their  own,  above  and  independent  of 
the  world  of  politics  and  polemics,— and  so  far  I will  not 
disclaim  some  of  the  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  found 
in  your  President.  But  when  I ask  myself  whether  I have 
that  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  in  the  different 
departments  of  archaeology  which  enables  me  to  distinguish, 
to  compare,  to  classify,  and  to  arrange  such  facts  in  their  due 
order,  and  in  their  proper  compartments  ; when  I ask  myself 
whether  my  memory  is  charged  with  a sufficient  amount  of 
historical,  linguistic,  or  architectural  knowledge  to  enable  me 
to  throw  light  upon  obscure  events,  or  interpret  the  revelations 
of  obscure  monuments  and  yet  obscurer  words  ; when  I ask 
myself  whether  my  eye  has  been  sufficiently  trained  to  read 
in  the  various  objects  of  archaeological  interest  what  is  to  be 
read  in  them,  and  thence  to  infer  justly  what  ought  to  be 
inferred  from  them,  I find  myself  utterly  at  fault,  and  have 
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only  to  throw  myself,  as  I do  without  reserve,  on  your  kindness 
and  indulgence. 

Moreover  since  I have  been  a resident  in  the  county  of 
Somerset  I have  had  no  leisure  whatever  to  pursue  what  used 
in  Suffolk  to  be  my  favourite  recreation.  With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Freeman’s  admirable  History  of  Wells  Cathedral,  a 
paper  or  two  in  your  “ Proceedings  ” on  the  Combes  of  the 
district,  Mr.  Geo.  Williams’  interesting  book  on  my  great 
predecessor,  Bishop  Beckington,  Mr.  Parker’s  contributions 
to  the  topography  of  Wells,  and  a very  few  other  works,  my 
archaeological  reading  has  fairly  come  to  an  end.  However 
without  wearying  you  with  further  excuses  I will  do  my  best 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ofB.ce  which  I have  the  honour 
to  fill. 

I interpret  the  fact  of  our  meeting  at  Wells  as  meaning 
that  you  wish  to  make  the  study  of  the  Cathedral  under  Mr. 
Irvine’s  auspices,  and  with  the  benefit  of  his  great  and  exact 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  its  magnificent  structure,  the 
main  features  of  this  year’s  meeting.  And  certainly  to  gain 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  biography,  if  I may  so  speak,  of 
this  grand  and  beautiful  building  which  must  have  taxed  all 
the  powers  of  its  builders  for  a couple  of  centuries,  will  be 
an  object  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  progress  of  a great 
Cathedral,  the  mechanical  skill  and  force  displayed  in  it,  the 
features  which  it  has  in  common  with  other  Cathedrals,  Eng- 
lish and  foreign,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
religious  sentiments  which  animated  its  founders,  the  religious 
opinions  which  find  their  expression  in  the  broader  features 
of  its  design,  and  in  the  minuter  details  of  ornament  and 
decoration,  the  illustration  given  by  it  of  the  relative  power 
and  authority  and  wealth  of  different  classes  in  those  days— 
all  these  are  so  much  a part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
of  the  country  itself  in  those  times,  that  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Cathedral  is  no  mean  contribution  to  history 
itself.  And  then  there  are  its  thousand- and-one  lessons  in  taste, 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  I.  h 
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in  beauty,  in  proportion,  in  construction,  in  short  in  the  noble 
art  of  AECHiTECTunE,  one  of  the  grandest  outputs  of  what 
there  is  of  creative  power  in  man.  But  as  I have  no  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  I will  say  no 
more  about  it. 

The  Palace  will  I hope  also  come  in  for  some  share  of  your 
attention,  and  receive  some  additional  illustration  from  your 
inspection  of  it.  It  is  certainly  a remarkable  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  13th,  14th,  1 5th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries,  and  presents  some  good  features  of  each  of  those 
times,  from  Jocelyn  down  to  Bishop  Mountague,  from  Early 
English  to  J acobean.  Its  moat  and  wall  and  gate  tower  are 
remarkably  perfect,  and  I hope  that  our  valued  friend  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Dowlais,  will  throw  a little  of  his  magnesian  light 
upon  its  merits  as  a fortress  and  castle.  I must  only  ask  you 
not  to  look  at  the  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  and  hasten  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  a great  sham,  which  almost  amounts, 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  true  and  real,  to  a great 
shame.  But  it  can’t  be  helped. 

The  ruins  of  Bishop  Burnell’s  great  banqueting  hall,  with 
its  beautiful  windows  and  its  tragic  recollections  of  good 
Abbot  Whiting’s  shameful  trial  and  judicial  murder,  will  not 
escape  your  notice.  The  more  ancient  haU  or  undercroft  of 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  whatever  was  its  original  purpose,  will,  I 
hope,  supply  something  more  solid  than  sights  and  memories, 
and  at  all  events  will  give  you  a warm  welcome.  The  Chapel 
I shall  show  you  with  regret.  Its  modem  restoration  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  great  beauty  of  its  ancient  roof  and 
windows.*  But  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  do  any- 
thing to  it. 

Passing  from  the  buildings  of  W ells  I shall  indicate  a few 
points  on  which  my  curiosity  has  been  excited,  and  on  which 

* This  refers  exclusively  to  the  mean  character  of  the  wood  work,  and 
to  the  stained  glass. 
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I hope  if  will  be  allayed  by  some  of  our  learned  friends  in  the 
course  of  the  present  meeting. 

As  we  are  at  Wells,  both  actually  and  in  the  progress  of 
my  speech,  I will  mention  first  in  order,  as  affording  matter 
for  interesting  inquiry,  the  relations  of  the  Bishop  to  the  city 
and  its  municipality.  The  city,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
owed  its  first  charter  to  Bishop  Eobert  (1137-1165),  and  this 
charter  was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  his  two  immediate 
successors,  Eeginald  and  Savaric.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
by  the  influence  of  their  successor.  Bishop  Jocelyn,  that  the 
first  Eoyal  Charter  was  granted  by  King  John  in  1202.  Here 
then  we  have  four  successive  bishops  interesting  themselves 
in  the  freedom  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  burgesses  of 
Wells,  and  in  so  doing  they  were  fulfilling  righteously  their 
duty  as  the  lords  of  Wells.  It  is  particularly  to  their  credit 
that  not  content  with  giving  a charter  of  their  own,  which  as 
Wells  was  a villa  Episcopi  they  were  entitled  to  do,  they 
procured  further  a Eoyal  Charter,  which  conferred  fuller 
privileges  upon  the  burgesses.  “The  Boroughs,  Yills,  or 
Communes  of  the  feudal  lords,  had  privileges  very  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Eoyal  Communes,’’  says  Houard,  speaking  of 
those  in  France,  and  the  same  was  true  in  England.  Besides 
other  advantages  they  were  judged  in  a number  of  petty 
causes  by  their  own  laws,  ministered  by  their  own  chief,  in  a 
court  of  their  own.  The  head  of  the  corporation  in  the 
French  ville  or  commune  was  always  under  the  three  races 
called  a mayor,  but  the  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  England  till  the  time  of  Eichard  II.  They  were 
called  aldermen,  seneschals,  masters,  bailiffs,  provosts.  The 
chief  officer  of  the  Corporation  of  Wells  before  the  charter  of 
Elizabeth  was  called  sometimes  seneschal,  and  sometimes 
master.  Such  a corporation  then  was  established  in  Wells  by 
the  Bishops  their  feudal  lords,  and  no  doubt  they  had  in  so 
doing  the  benevolent  design  so  well  expressed  in  Beaumanoir’s 
collection  of  Eules  (1284),  where  it  is  said  “ Every  lord  who 
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has  villes  with  communes  (or  commonalties)  under  hitn  ought 
thoroughly  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  each  such  ville, 
and  how  it  is  governed  by  its  mayor,  and  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  protect  it  and  administer  its  affairs ; so  that  the  rich 
may  know  that  if  they  do  any  wrong  they  will  be  grievously 
punished,  and  that  the  poor  in  the  said  villes  may  earn  their 
bread  in  peace.”  May  I observe  by  the  way  that  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  find  such  goodly  maxims  and  theories  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  roughness  and  oppression  of  those  early  centuries, 
and  add  one  more  from  Glanville’s  Preface  to  the  Laws  of 
King  David  of  Scotland,  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit:— 
“ The  King’s  Majesty  must  not  only  be  glorious  with  arms  to 
put  down  those  who  rise  in  rebellion  against  himself  and  his 
kingdoms,  but  it  must  be  armed  with  good  laws  for  the  peace- 
able government  of  the  people  who  are  his  subjects.” 

I am  afraid  the  relations  between  the  Bishop  and  the  com- 
monalty of  Wells  were  not  always  quite  so  cordial  as  one 
could  have  wished,  because  the  Bishops  would  interfere  and 
bring  matters  into  their  own  courts  which  the  burgesses 
wished  to  be  tried  in  the  city  court.  But  for  aU  that  let  the 
four  bishops  who  enfranchised  the  town  have  the  praise  that 
is  their  due. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Bishops 
to  the  corporation  I would  call  attention  to  the  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  the  names  of  the  municipal  officers  were  not 
Saxon  but  French  or  Norman.  The  seneschal,  the  com- 
monalty, the  burgesses,  as,  elsewhere,  the  provost,  and  the 
mayor,  were  not  like  the  alderman,  the  reeve,  the  bedell,  the 
catchpole,  &c.,  of  Saxon  origin,  but  must  have  been  impor- 
tations from  abroad.  There  is  also  a striking  resemblance 
between  many  of  the  early  English  and  Scotch  municipal 
laws  and  those  found  in  the  capitularies  by  which  the  French 
communes  were  governed. 

I have  alluded  to  some  differences  which  arose  between  the 
Bishops  and  the  burgesses.  I wonder  whether  the  Palace 
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moat  and  walls  had  anything  to  do  with  these  differences,  or 
what  gave  rise  to  so  grand  and  costly  a construction.  Cer- 
tainly protected  by  that  broad  and  deep  moat,  with  those 
massive  walls  pierced  all  round  fqr  the  marksmen,  with  the 
flanking  towers,  at  the  several  corners  commanding  all  the 
approaches,  and  the  strong  gate  tower  with  its  portcullis  and 
real  drawbridge,  the  Bishop  must  have  slept  in  perfect  security, 
and  been  able  to  defy  all  his  foes : while  his  table  would  be 
well  furnished  with  ducks  and  swans  and  geese  for  Feast  days, 
and  abundance  of  fish  for  all  Fasts  of  the  church.  Others 
suppose  that  it  was  the  dread  of  the  infuriated  monks  of  Bath 
which  led  Bishop  Ealph  to  fortify  the  Palace,  while  others 
again  think  it  was  done  with  reference  merely  to  the  “ tur- 
bulent spirit”  of  the  times.  However,  whatever  his  motive 
was,  it  was  a work  worthy  of  Ealph  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom 
it  is  expressly  ascribed  in  the  Anglia  Sacra^  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  “ Episcopate  palatium  apud  Welliam  forti  muro 
lapideo  circumcinxit,  et  aquam  undique  circumduxit,”  and 
again  more  exactly  “Palatium  episcopate  Wellense  muro 
lapideo  batellato  et  cornellato  cum  fossatis  claudere  fecit.” 

And  this  leads  me  to  notice,  as  a marked  feature  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bishops  of  Wells,  that  almost  all  our  celebrities 
derived  their  chief  distinction  from  their  great  material  works. 
If  we  seek  among  them  any  of  the  great  divines  who,  either 
before  or  after  the  Eeformation,  exercised  a powerful  influence 
upon  the  theology  of  the  English  Church,  or  any  who  for 
great  learning  or  eloquence  or  statesmanship  stand  out  as 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  shall  seek  in 
vain.  Wolsey  and  Laud  were  far  too  short  a time  Bishops  of 
Bath  and  Wells  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  the  see ; 
Bishop  StiU,  described  by  Sir  John  Harington  as  a man  “to 
whom  he  never  came  but  he  grew  more  religious,  and  from 
whom  he  never  went  but  he  parted  better  instructed,”  and 
who  is  described  by  Fuller  as  “no  less  famous  for  a preacher 
than  a disputant,”  was  an  eminently  respectable  divine ; Bishop 
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Lake  described  by  Fuller  as  a “ living  comment  upon  Saint 
Paul’s  character  of  a Bishop,”  and  who  has  left  behind  some 
valuable  sermons  very  illustrative  of  the  Church  discipline  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  ^17th  centuiy,  was  also  an  orna- 
ment to  the  see.  But  Ken  is  the  only  one  who  stands  out 
among  the  records  of  the  whole  Church  conspicuous  for  the 
episcopal  virtues  of  learning,  piety,  charity,  self-denial,  and  for 
his  saintly  life,  and  his  is  the  name  of  which  the  see  has  most 
cause  to  be  proud.  All  the  other  great  names  in  our  roll, 
Jocelyn,  Burnell,  Ealph  of  Shrewsbury,  Bub  with,  Beckington, 
are  famous  for  their  magnificent  buildings,  and  have  their 
monuments  in  different  portions  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Yicar’s 
Close,  the  Palace,  the  gates,  the  market-place,  and  the  alms- 
houses of  the  city.  The  truth  is  that  for  several  centuries  this 
was  the  main  direction  which  intellectual  vigour  and  piety 
took  in  churchmen ; and  the  near  relation  of  architecture  to 
religion  in  those  ages  is  another  very  closely  related  fact. 
This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  opportunity  for  entering  into  the 
philosophy  of  it.  But  I may  just  add  that  such  books  as  the 
Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakland,  and  the  language  of  many 
of  the  ancient  charters,  seem  to  show  us  that  the  men  of  those 
days  looked  upon  the  patron  saints  of  cathedrals  and  churches 
as  the  actual  proprietors  of  them.  -Their  faith,  or  fancy, 
brought  St.  Andrew  or  St.  Peter  into  very  close  proximity 
with  the  buildings  named  after  them,  and  the  lands  attached 
to  them.  They  conceived  the  Saints  as  deeply  interested  in 
these  possessions,  and  as  deriving  honour  and  dignity  and 
pleasure  from  them,  and  as  punishing  all  those  who  robbed  or 
alienated  their  possessions.  Hence  their  own  reverence  for 
the  Saints,  an  important  part  of  medieval  religion,  led  them 
to  beautify,  to  adorn,  to  enrich,  to  increase,  to  protect, 
the  buildings  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them.  I conceive 
that  it  was  this  spirit  which  first  gave  the  impetus  to  ecclesias- 
tical building,  though  doubtless  the  passion  for  building  lasted 
long  after  the  spirit  which  gave  it  birth  had  ceased  to  live. 
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To  pass  on  to  one  or  two  other  matters  of  archaeological 
interest.  It  would  he,  I think,  a considerable  gain  if  our 
Society  could  prepare  and  publish  two  or  three  maps  of 
Somerset  showing  the  state  of  the  country  at  different  times 
with  respect  to  the  Eoman  occupation,  roads,  mines,  towns, 
the  sea-border,  islands,  &e. ; with  regard  to  the  boundaries  of 
Britons,  and  Saxons  later,  with  the  names  of  places,  rivers, 
mountain  ranges,  &c.,  and  the  extent  of  the  great  forests  of 
Selwood,  Mendip,  North  Petherton,  Neroche,  and  Exmoor. 
A good  list  too  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  ancient  records, 
with  the  modern  name  added,  would  be  of  considerable  use. 

A good  collection  might  also  be  made  of  all  the  names  of 
hills,  rivers,  and  places,  classified  as  Celtic,  Saxon,  or  other- 
wise, with  the  probable  etymology  of  each,  and  above  all  a 
comparison  with  identical  or  nearly  identical  names  in  other 
parts  of  England  or  of  the  continent.  For  instance  we  have 
several  places  in  the  county,  including  the  county  town  of 
Ilchester  (Ivel-chester,  or  Givel-chester),  compounded  with  the 
II,  or  Ivel,  or  Givel  (for  the  name  is  written  in  all  three  ways)  ; 
and  the  He,  which  gives  their  name  to  Ilminster,  He  Brewers, 
He  Abbots,  Hton,  and  Ilford,  is  doubtless  only  a variation  of 
the  same  word.  Both  run  into  the  Perrott.  I strongly  sus- 
pect too  that  Yeovil  is  merely  a corruption  of  Givel  or  Gifle, 
or  Gyfle,  as  the  name  of  the  river  is  written  in  a charter  of 
Alfred,  and  in  a will  about  100  years  later.  Well,  in  Bed- 
fordshire there  is  a river  Ivell,  and  on,  or  close  to  it,  are  two 
towns  anciently  called  Nortgivell  and  Sudgivell,  and  in  the 
15th  century  North  and  South  YeviU  (compare  Yeovil),  or 
Yevele,  now  corrupted  to  NorthiU  and  Southill.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  are  the  same  words.  Slightly  varied  forms  of  the 
same  name  occur  in  Yorkshire— Ghividale,  North  Geveldale, 
Gevedale,  &c.  There  is  also  in  Sweden  a river  Gefle,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  Somersetshire  is  also  rich  in  local 
prefixes  and  terminations,  as  tor,  pill,  lynch,  port,  ea, 
creech,  cot  (Dulcot,  Draycot,  Foxcot),  over  (Northover,  South- 
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over,  comle,  &c.,  tlie  tliorougli  elucidation  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  throw  light  both  upon  the  language  and  history  of  the 
early  settlers.  I believe  much  has  been  done  lately  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  materials  by  Celtic  scholars*  to  restore 
the  early  history  of  the  Piets  and  Scots.  The  truth  is  that 
the  names  of  places,  and  especially  of  rivers  and  hills,  are 
the  most  faithful  memorials  of  ancient  races.  When  all  other 
monuments  have  perished,  these  survive,  and  like  the  fossi- 
lized print  of  the  foot  of  the  batrachian,  or  of  the  drops  of 
rain  on  some  ancient  sea-shore,  hand  down  to  us  through  a 
succession  of  centuries,  the  remembrance  of  some  long-for- 
gotten fact.  If  handled  discreetly  and  with  discrimination  I 
consider  that  proper  names  are  among  the  most  precious  re- 
cords we  possess. 

We  have  however  in  our  county,  owing  doubtless  to  its 
peculiar  conformation,  other  very  early  monuments  of  ancient 
and  perhaps  extinct  races.  The  splendid  camps  which  crown 
many  of  our  hills,  as  Cadbury,  Maesbury,  and  very  many 
more,  the  hut  circles  on  Ben  Knoll,  the  stones  of  Stanton 
Drew,  &c.,  are  doubtless  coeval  with  some  of  the  tribes  whose 
speech  is  preserved  in  proper  names ; and  I do  not  see  why 
some  progress  should  not  be  made,  with  the  help  of  a wide 
and  accurate  comparative  archaeology,  in  sorting  together  the 
names  and  things  which  are  coeval,  and  even  in  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  people. 

Two  or  three  peculiarities  in  Somersetshire  have  struck  me 
which  I will  just  mention  without  dwelling  upon  them.  One 
is  the  want  of  a capital.  Somerton  and  Ilchester,  two  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  county,  neither  of  them  represent  any 
great  vigour  in  forming  central  tribal  communities.  Another 
is  the  absence  of  any  large  territorial  lords  making  their  resi- 
dence in  the  county  and  signalizing  it  by  extensive  castles 
and  domains.  Montacute  and  Brimpton  are  very  fine  Tudor 
houses  ; but  except  that  most  beautiful  of  all  residences, 

* Dr.  Skeene,  Dr.  Stuart,  Dr.  Reeves,  &c.  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1873. 
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Dunster  Castle,  I cannot  think  of  any  very  ancient  baronial 
residence.  There  are  still,  I fancy,  an  unusual  number  of 
small  properties,  and  of  independent  yeomen.  One  more 
peculiarity  is  the  number  of  parishes  with  double  names,  the 
latter  name  indicating  the  family  which  held  the  manor. 
Shepton  MaUet,  Shepton  Montague,  and  Shepton  Beauchamp, 
Curry  Eivel,  Combe  Florey,  Withiel  Florey,  Orchard  Portman, 
&c.,  are  instances  of  what  I mean.  It  seems  at  first  sight  a 
habit  inconsistent  with  the  other  tendency  I noted  of  main- 
taining small  and  independent  holdings. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  a pleasant  way  of  illustrating 
county  family  history  would  be  a collection  of  well-written 
tales  in  the  style  of  the  historical  novel,  which  should  bring 
together  members  of  families  actually  flourishing  together  at 
the  epoch  chosen,  which  should  describe  the  state  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  make  use  of  historical  events— 
Perkin  Warbeck’s  claim  to  the  Crown,  Henry  YII.’s  visit 
to  Wells,  the  intrusion  of  the  puritan  Burgess  into  the 
“ late  cathedral,”  or,  to  come  down  later,  the  incidents  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion,  and  Ken’s  pious  visits  to  the  poor 
prisoners  at  Wells.  A powerful  pen,  like  that  which  gave 
us  Lorna  Boone,  might  pitch  on  many  a scene  among  the 
Mendips  or  Quantocks  worthy  of  being  described,  and  people 
them  with  suitable  heroes  and  heroines;  or  the  venerable 
precints  of  Glastonbury  might  be  made  alive  again  with 
monks  and  mitred  abbots,  who  should  play  their  part  in  some 
drama  of  fictitious  life ; or  a Dickens  might  draw  out  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mining  population,  or  the  turf-cutters 
in  the  bog.  There  is  abundance  of  varied  material.  Or  our 
novelist  might  go  back  to  the  days  of  Arthur,  or  those  of 
Alfred,  and  dress  up  some  of  the  dry  lessons  of  archaeology 
with  the  pleasant  sauce  of  an  ingenious  fancy,  and  a lively 
imagination. 

But  I have  a more  serious  suggestion  to  make  in  conclusion. 
I believe  there  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  I. 
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and  also  under  the  custody  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese, 
some  most  valuable  MSS.  which  would  throw  a flood  of  light 
upon  the  history  of  Wells  and  of  the  whole  county.  They 
are  taken  such  care  of  now  that  nobody  ever  sees  them  or  is 
a bit  the  wiser  for  them.  I have  little  doubt  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  would  give  every  facility  for  the  publication  of 
such  extracts  from  those  in  their  possession  as  would  be  im- 
portant for  historical  purposes.  I would  do  the  same  for 
those  in  my  Registry.  It  would  be  a worthy  labour  for  our 
Society  to  assist  in  giving  them  to  the  archaeological  world. 
For  a true  reflection  of  the  mind  and  sentiments  of  a certain 
age,  and  a faithful  picture  of  the  events  and  circumstances 
of  the  times,  nothing  can  compare  with  original  documents. 
Gret  the  permission  of  the  Chapter,  get  a competent  person  to 
make  the  selection,  raise  a guarantee  fund  for  the  expense, 
procure  a competent  editor,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  apologising  for  having 
detained  you  so  long,  I invite  you  to  come  to  the  Chapter 
House,  and  to  examine  for  yourselves  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Wells. 

Col.  Finney  proposed  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fheeman  se- 
conded a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  for  his  Lordship’s 
able  and  interesting  address.  Carried  with  much  applause. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  Chapter  House  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  had  been  kindly  opened  to  them  by 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  and  the  Chapter.  There  Mr. 
Irvine  gave  a most  striking  lecture  on  the  Architectural 
History  of  the  Cathedray^  which  will  be  found  in  Part  H. 
This  lecture  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  meeting, 
and  was  illustrated  by  numerous  plain  and  carefully  pre- 
pared diagrams  drawn  to  scale  ; the  most  important  of 
these  are  by  the  kindness  of  the  lecturer  published  in  the 
present  volume.  The  paper  had  scarcely  ended  when  the 
hour  of  Evensong  came.  At  the  close  of  the  service. 
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which  was  largely  attended  by  the  Members  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Irvine  conducted  a considerable  crowd  from  point  to 
point  of  the  buildings,  and  illustrated  his  paper  by  the 
very  stones  themselves. 

A large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  together 
at  the  Swan  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop. 
After  dinner  the  High  Sheriff,  Mr.  R.  K.  Meade  King, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  President.  The  Bishop  re- 
turned thanks  and  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Irvine,  and, 
both  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  the  President  of 
the  Society,  thanked  him  for  the  lucid  and  interesting 
history  which  he  had  given  of  the  mother  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.  Other  toasts  were  also  given. 

At  half-past  seven  an 

was  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  was  first  called  upon  to  speak,  and 
pointed  out,  in  a speech  of  great  clearness  and  eloquence, 

©he  |osttion:  of  Melts  in  (jontrast  with 

athett  goiioU;ghs. 

He  said  that  the  cities  and  towns  of  England  might  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  classes  according  to  the  different 
elements  which  were  strongest  in  them  and  decided  their 
character  at  their  birth  ; these  elements  were  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  military.  Wells  was  a purely  ecclesiastical  city, 
not  simply  because  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  had  his  seat 
there,  but  because  of  the  position  in  which  the  city  had 
always  stood  to  him.  There  were  some  cathedral  cities 
which  were  far  from  having  had  an  ecclesiastical  origin. 
Exeter  and  Weils  would  be  found  to  stand  in  striking  con- 
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trast.  I have  been,  he  said,  lately  to  Exeter  for  the  meeting 
of  the  ArchaBological  Institute,  and  the  difference  is  there- 
fore specially  in  my  mind.  It  is  not  merely  that  Exeter  is 
bigger  than  Wells,  but  that  they  belong  to  entirely  different 
classes  of  cities.  Exeter  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
example  in  England  of  a city  which  began  as  an  early 
fortress,  then  became  a Roman  city,  then  an  English 
city  and  so  on  to  our  own  day.  But  the  city  of  Exeter 
existed  for  ages  before  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop  came  in 
at  a comparatively  late  time.  Now  in  Wells  the  Bishop  did 
not  find  himself  a place  within  the  walls  of  a city,  because 
before  he  came  there  was  no  city  ; a church  had  been 
founded  ; the  see  of  the  Bishop  was  placed  in  that  church, 
ecclesiastical  foundations  grew  up  round  it,  and  people 
came  and  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.  Mr.  Freeman  also  marked  out  more  fully  the 
divisions  of  towns,  showing  that  while  some  like  Exeter 
grew  out  of  prae-Boman  fortresses,  others  were  of  Roman 
origin,  while  others  like  Reading  were  purely  Teutonic 
settlements  or  mai'ks,  the  dwelling  place  of  a clan  which 
had  grown  into  a town,  and  whose  origin  is  often  marked 
by  the  gentile  ending  ing.  A third  class  has  arisen  not 
only  since  the  English,  but  in  some  cases  even  since  the 
Norman  Conquest.  To  this  class  belong  the  military 
posts  of  which  Taunton  in  the  south,  and  Pontefract  and 
Richmond  and  some  other  such  places  in  the  north  of 
England  are  striking  examples.  To  another  class  belong 
the  rare  instances  of  commercial  towns  which  have  arisen 
at  once  at  the  bidding  of  a king,  such  as  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  To  a fifth  class  belong  the  towns  which  have  a 
purely  ecclesiastical  origin  such  as  our  own  city  of  Wells. 
One  class  of  these  takes  in  towns  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  some  abbey.  In  many  such  cases  a man  went 
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and  set  up  a hermitage  in  order  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  the  very  opposite  came  about  to  that  which  he 
had  looked  for.  The  hermitage  grew  to  be  a monastery, 
and  around  the  monastery  grew  a town.  To  this  class 
belong  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Crowland,  and  Evesham.  A 
smaller  class  of  towns,  like  Wells,  owe  their  existence  to 
being  the  seat  not  of  an  abbot  but  of  a bishop.  Wells, 
as  I have  often  said,  is  a purely  secular  foundation.  There 
never  was  a monk  here  by  any  chance ; our  church  has 
always  been  from  its  very  beginning  a foundation  of  secular 
priests.  This  is  the  great  reason  why  Wells  is  the  very 
best  example  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world  of  a secular 
church  with  its  subordinate  buildings  ; there  is  no  other 
place  where  you  can  see  so  many  of  the  ancient  buildings 
still  standing  and  still  put  to  their  own  use.  Mr.  Freeman 
described  the  city  as  seen  from  the  east,  from  the  Shepton 
Mallet  road,  where  the  best  and  most  beautiful  view  is  had 
of  the  Cathedral  Church,  with  the  lovely  and  unique  group 
of  the  Chapter  House,  the  Cloisters,  the  Palace,  the  gate 
and  other  buildings.  He  also  spoke  of  the  fine  parish  Church 
of  St.  Cuthbert.  He  went  on  to  speak  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration  of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Irvine  had  read.  He 
said  that  he  and  Mr.  Parker  had  first  been  led  by  their 
own  inquiries  to  think  that  the  west  front  was  older  than 
the  nave ; then  they  dutifully  followed  Professor  Willis  in 
holding  that  the  west  front  was  later  than  the  nave ; but 
that  Mr.  Irvine  had  that  day  shown  that  the  Professor  was 
mistaken,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Parker  had  better  have 
followed  their  own  ideas  than  have  bowed  to  his  superior 
authority.  But  I cannot,  he  said,  speak  without  mourning 
of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  for  they  are  perishing,  and 
no  one  seems  to  care  about  them.  Where  is  the  Prebendal 
House  in  North  Liberty?  Where  is  the  Organist^s  House? 
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Who  pulled  it  down?  Will  any  one  stand  up  and  say 
boldly  why  it  was  pulled  down  I Then  the  only  living 
record  of  the  special  history  of  the  city  for  ages  has  been 
rubbed  out  by  pulling  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
which  had  stood  between  the  close  and  the  city.  Pull 
down  the  houses  by  all  means,  if  you  like,  so  that  the  wall 
may  be  seen-— no  one  would  have  grudged  them  ; but  a 
foolish  hole  has  been  made  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  for  no 
purpose  save  that,  when  you  go  out  of  the  west  door  of  the 
Cathedral  you  may  have  a view  of  the  Swan  Hotel.  Mr. 
Freeman  also  spoke  of  smaller  acts  of  wanton  destruction, 
of  a good  doorway  and  window  destroyed  in  a tavern  called 
the  City  Arms,  of  a freestone  label  cut  away  from  a house 
in  Chamberlain  Street  in  order  that  something  spick  and 
span  might  be  put  in  its  place.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  his  mind  on  such  matters,  and  cared  not  what 
anyone  felt  about  it.  He  only  wished  to  see  the  people 
who  did  such  things  ; but  they  kept  themselves  in  the 
dark.  He  had  pointed  out  what  there  was  once  in  the  city 
and  what  there  was  not— what  there  was  a little  time  ago, 
and  what  there  ought  to  be  now. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  speech  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  Eev.  Prebendary  Scarth  then  read  a paper  On 
an  Inscription^^  lately  found  at  Sea  Mills,  near  Bristol.  He 
considered  that  the  word  SPES  was  a Christian  name,  and 
that  the  inscription  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  worship  of  Mithras. 

A short  abstract  of  this  paper  has  been  kindly  made  by 
Mr.  Scarth,  and  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  agreed  in  considering  that 
the  inscription  belonged  to  a Christian  tombstone. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle  thought  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  believing  that  “ Spes  was  a Christian 
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name.  It  appeared  to  him  to  express  a religious  senti- 
ment ; and  that,  as  in  Old  Testament  history,  they  had 
Ebenezer,  the  Stone  of  Help ; so  this  was  the  Stone  of 
Hope. 

The  Kev.  George  Williams  next  read  extracts  which 
he  had  translated  from  a curious  Latin  MS.,  “ On  the 
rival  merits  of  Bath  and  Wells.^’  He  said,  by  way  of  in- 
troduction, that  some  who  were  present  might  remember 
that  when  the  Society  last  met  at  Wells  he  read  an  account 
given  by  Chandler,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Wells  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  state  of  the  city 
and  of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  that  time.  He 
had  since  edited  the  Life  of  Bishop  Beckington  for  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  doing  this  he  was  led  to  examine 
a document  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  a former  master  of  Trinity 
named  Neville,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Canterbury.  In 
this  MS.  he  found  a discussion  between  S.S.  Peter  and 
Andrew  on  which  of  their  respective  cities  was  the  more 
worthy  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Bishop.* 

The  MS.  has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Williams  and 
is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  said  that  he  had  intended  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Canons’  Stalls,  but  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  so  at  that  late  hour.  He  would, 
however,  mention  that  he  had  in  his  hand  a paper  sent 
him  by  Canon  Bernard.  It  was  a summary  made  by  M. 
Dubos,  the  able  keeper  of  archives  of  the  department  La 
Manche,  of  some  papers  of  the  13th  century  relating  to 
some  property  in  Normandy  which  belonged  to  the  prior 

* The  volume  from  which  the  Rev.  G.  Williams  extracted  this  dis- 
cussion was  kindly  exhibited  by  him  in  the  Local  Museum  ; it  contained 
a beautiful  portrait  of  Bishop  Beckington. 
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and  canons  of  the  monastery  of  Bruton.*  He  would  like 
to  say  something  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Freeman  in  his 
somewhat  fiery  speech  had  said  concerning  Mr.  Irvine  and 
his  paper.  He  hoped  that  the  plans  which  Mr,  Irvine  had 
used  would  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  as 
m^eil  as  his  remarks.  This  would  no  doubt  be  expensive, 
but  the  Society  would,  he.  thought,  cheerfully  make  some 
sacrifice  to  procure  the  clear  and  able  explanation  which 
they  had  heard. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  stated  that  he  had  received 
a paper  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  giving  an 
account  of  the  geology  of  the  district,  and  that  he  had 
handed  the  same  to  Mr.  Sanford,  as  it  was  something 
especially  in  his  line,  but  that  he  feared  that  there  wmuld 
scarcely  be  time  to  read  the  whole. 

Mr.  Sanford  regretted  that  there  was  not  time  to  read 
the  paper  throughout,  but  gave  an  epitome  of  it,  and  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  taken  as  read . 

Mr.  G-.  T.  Clark,  in  reference  to  the  summary  just 
given,  spoke  of  an  axis  of  elevation,  raising  the  coal 
measures,  extending  from  Swansea,  which  passed  obliquely 
under  the  Severn,  and  near  to  the  cities  of  Bristol  and 
Bath,  which  was  called  the  Wick  Rocks. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  the  summary  which  Mr.  Sanford  had  given  of  Mr. 
Woodward’s  paper,  and  asserted  that  its  whole  tenor  was 
contrary  to  what  Mr.  Woodward  had  formerly  published. 

Mr.  Sanford  considered  that  he  had  accurately  repre- 
sented the  contents  of  the  paper. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Woodward  had 
kindly  given  his  paper  to  the  Society,  and  that  he  would 


* See  Part  II. 
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take  care  that  it  should  be  printed  in  full  so  that  all  might 
be  satisfied  concerning  the  writer’s  opinions. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  announced  the  programme  for  the  next 
day,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

A great  number  then  went  to  the  Cathedral,  the  interior 
of  which  was  most  successfully  lighted  with  lime  light  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Newnham. 


The  weather  was  most  discouraging  to  those  who  were 
intending  to  join  the  excursion,  but  nevertheless  a large 
number  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  President,  who  started 
at  10  a.m.  The  course  taken  was  up  the  steep  old 
Bristol  road  to  the  west  of  Stoberry  Park.  Pen  Hill, 
nearly  a thousand  feet  high,  was  passed  to  the  right, 
and  the  road  led  the  excursionists  over  a wild  and  de- 
solate track  of  country,  which  had  at  ditferent  times  been 
tried  for  ore.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  the  many  small  round  holes  which 
almost  fill  the  surface,  but  nevertheless  some  remarkable 
groups  of  barrows  could  be  distinctly  made  out.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at  the  Castle  of  Comfort,  a small  public- 
house.  Near  this  is  a curious  depression  about  80  feet 
deep,  known  as  the  DeviFs  punchbowl,  there  are  also  several 
swallet  holes,  and  to  the  south-east  two  curious  groups  of 
barrows.  Some  of  these  barrows  have  been  opened ; and  an 
account  of  their  contents  is  given  in  Rutter  s Delineations^ 
Appendix  E.  The  party  with  some  difficulty  made  out 
the  course  of  the  Roman  road  (^Iter  ad  Axium)^  which  runs 
from  Uphill  to  Old  Sarum,  and  which  line  crosses  the  more 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  I.  d 
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modern  road.  The  heavy  rain  made  every  one  loathe  to 
stay  long  enough  to  make  a full  exploration  of  the  many 
points  of  interest  at  this  wild  spot.  After  a drive  of  some 
nine  miles,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  the  weather 
became  more  favourable,  the  excursionists  reached 

djomiton  IPtartin 

The  Vicar  and  his  Curate  were  both  unavoidably  absent, 
but  nevertheless  the  Society  was  most  hospitably  received 
and  entertained  at  the  vicarage.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  side 
aisles,  and  a western  tower  in  which  six  bells  are  hung. 

Mr.  Freeman  having  been  requested  to  comment  on 
the  architecture  of  the  church,  spoke  first  from  the  chancel. 
He  said  that  he  thus  broke  the  good  rule  of  examining 
the  outside  of  a church  before  going  inside,  because  in  this 
instance  it  was  more  easy  to  see  from  the  inside  how  the 
building  was  constructed,  and  what  changes  it  had  under- 
gone. He  remarked  on  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  since  he  was  last  in  the  church  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  a very  late  Norman  church,  as  late  as 
anything  purely  Norman  could  be,  quite  late  12th  cen- 
tury work,  though  of  course  he  did  not  say  that  there 
might  not  have  been  something  much  earlier  there  once. 
There  was  no  sign  of  an  apse ; indeed  in  small  churches  an 
apse  was  somewhat  uncommon  in  England,  though  the 
rule  in  Normandy.  The  building  was  of  a very  high  rank 
in  its  own  class.  It  was  rare  to  find  a clerestory  in  a 
church  of  that  size  and  date.  There  were  examples  in  St. 
Peter’s  at  Northampton,  in  St.  Woollos  at  Newport,  and 
here  and  there,  but  as  a rule  there  was  was  only  a cleres- 
tory in  Norman  churches  of  a larger  size.  There  was 
vaulting,  which  was  rare  in  English  parish  churches  of 
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any  date,  but  less  rare  in  those  of  the  12  th  century  than 
of  any  other  time.  The  pillars  were  not  exactly  columnar, 
nor  yet  very  massive  piers,  but  something  between  the 
two ; they  might  have  been  treated  as  columns,  but  they 
were  treated  like  the  massive  piers  with  a round  abacus. 
On  the  north  side  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  tam- 
pering. He  first  drew  attention  to  a singular  twisted 
pillar  on  that  side.  This  pillar  was  not  really  twisted,  and 
any  one  of  the  other  pillars  could  be  cut  into  a like  shape. 
The  form  at  once  suggested  the  pillars  of  Waltham, 
Durham,  Dunfermline,  and  Lindisfarn.  As  for  the  original 
east  window  he  knew  not  what  it  was,  but  he  remembered 
that  there  was  a Perpendicular  window  there  twenty-two 
years  ago,  and  he  should  have  kept  that  rather  than  a 
Norman  window  of  the  19feh  century.  But  the  most  note- 
worthy changes  in  the  church  were  made  in  the  15th 
century,  when  the  local  Perpendicular  style  had  come  in. 
Of  course  there  had  been  once  a wide  Norman  chancel- 
arch  of  several  orders.  But  the  people  who  had  widened 
the  south  aisle  had  taken  down  the  chancel-arch;  they 
had  taken  down  and  to  some  extent  rebuilt  one  of  the 
Norman  ribs,  and  had  cut  away  the  piers  of  the  old  arch. 
They  had  respected  the  vaulting  and  had  made  their 
new  chancel-arch  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  it.  The  old 
chancel-arch  was  doubtless  not  so  wide  as  the  present 
one ; but  it  was  wide  for  a Norman  chancel-arch ; it 
must  have  been  like  the  one  at  Mey.  The  several  orders 
which  the  Norman  arch  would  have  would  make  it  nar- 
rower than  the  present  arch.  The  old  screen  which  he 
remembered  at  his  former  visit  was  now  taken  away. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  agreed  in  considering  that  the  old 
arch  was  a wide  one,  but  did  not  think  that  it  was  of  more 
than  two  orders.  He  believed  that  the  Norman  builder 
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added  a chantry  chapel,  and  that  that  accounted  for  the 
decoration  of  the  pier. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  expressed  a hope,  in  which  Mr, 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Irvine  agreed,  that,  in  any  contemplated 
restoration  of  the  church,  the  Norman  vaulting,  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities,  the  twisted  pillar,  and  the  local  roof 
would  be  carefully  preserved.  ' 

The  President  authorized  and  requested  the  Secretary 
to  represent  to  the  Incumbent  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Society,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with 
the  arch,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  pillar 
being  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Mr.  T.  Serel  read  a short  memoir  of  St.  Wulfric,* 
who  was  born  in  the  parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  The  saint  was  said  to  have  prophesied  the 
accession  of  King  Stephen.  He  lived  in  a cell  at  Hasel- 
borough,  and  was  there  buried  by  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Weils. 

Mr.  Freeman,  from  the  churchyard,  pointed  out  the 
Norman  windows,  with  mouldings  advanced  some  way 
towards  the  next  style  ; also  a piece  of  stone  cornice  at 
the  extreme  east  end  of  the  nave  roof.  He  showed  that 
the  tower  was  an  inferior  example  of  one  of  the  familiar 
county  types,  as  at  St.  James%  Taunton,  and  Bishops 
Lydeard,  having  the  staircase-turret  in  much  the  same  way. 
Instead  of  the  proper  group  of  belfry  turret  windows, 
there  was  only  one  window  with  a flat  arch,  and  very  poor 
tracery.  The  great  number  of  the  small  and  rather  weak 
shafts  stuck  against  the  wall  reminded  him  of  Long 
Sutton^  but  the  tower  there  was  much  finer.  He  also 

* A long  account  of  this  saint  and  hermit  is  given  by  Roger  of 
Wendover,  sub.  anu.  1154  : also  a short  and  somewhat  grotesque 
notice  by  Gervase,  sub,  ann.  1146. 
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pointed  out  the  pierced  parapet  which  marked  the  northern 
side  of  the  Mendips. 

The  Excursionists  next  walked  down  a very  loug  by- 
lane to 

iglielold  IRanoit. 

Mr.  Parker,  C.B,,  remarked,  when  the  Excursionists 
had  got  there,  that  there  was  really  not  much  to  see.  All 
that  remained  was  a pretty,  but  not  in  any  way  a remark- 
able moated  house  of  the  15th  century,  with  kitchen, 
offices,  and  guest  chambers.  The  entrance  porch  which 
once  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house  was  now  at  one  end 
of  it  ; the  hall  and  the  principal  apartments  had  been 
destroyed.  It  was  hardly  earlier  than  Henry  VII,  but 
the  family  of  Roynon  lived  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  square-headed  windows,  with  cinquefoil  lights, 
were  such  as  belonged  to  the  15th  century.  There  was 
good  wooden  panelling  of  the  time  of  James  I. 

On  their  return  the  visitors  were  kindly  provided  with 
refreshment  at  the  Vicarage.  They  then  went  on  to 

garptvqe. 

On  entering  the  church  Mr.  Freeman  remarked  on  the 
great  changes  which  had  been  made  since  his  last  visit. 
He  would  not  say  much  about  these  changes  because 
the  architect,  Mr.  Giles,  was  his  friend,  and  because  he 
felt  sure  that  some  strong  pressure  must  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  before  he  made  them  ; for  Mr.  Giles, 
unlike  many  fashionable  architects,  could,  and  would,  if  he 
was  allowed,  do  really  good  English  work.  By  the  help  of 
his  old  drawings  he  could  tell  the  Society  that  there  used  to 
be  fragments  of  the  old  Norman  Church.  There  was  once 
a Norman  chancel-arch,  which  perhaps  had  a little  arch  on 
either  side — he  could  not  say  for  certain,  but  from  the 
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great  width  he  thought  it  likely.  It  was  possible  that  the 
architect  found  signs  of  there  having  been  once  a great 
central  arch  with  a little  one  each  side,  and  that  made  him 
follow  the  same  arrangement.  The  Norman  work  was 
altered  in  the  1 5th  century  or  thereabouts.  No  doubt 
the  change  made  at  that  time  produced  a queer  and  dis- 
proportioned  effect.  Nevertheless  the  15th  century  change 
was  a piece  of  the  history  of  the  building,  and  he  would 
have  kept  it ; and — as  for  looks — a freak  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury was  as  likely  to  be  at  least  as  good  as  a freak  of  the 
19th  century.  There  were  formerly  two  Perpendicular 
windows  in  the  northern  wall —a  large  one,  and  another 
not  quite  so  large.  Why  should  anyone  have  destroyed 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  imperfect  transitional  form 
which  the  architect  had  chosen  to  follow?  The  tower  re- 
mained untouched,  the  windows  were  early,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  wooden  spire  still  left,  for  in  these  days  it 
was  the  fashion  to  get  rid  of  wooden  spires,  as  of  other 
early  and  characteristic  features.  The  east  window  had  not 
been  meddled  with,  and  the  depth  of  the  moulding  was 
worthy  of  notice.  The  north  transept  had  been  added. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  called  attention  to  a good  piscina, 
and  also  to  a gold  chalice  on  the  altar  of  Elizabethan  work. 

which  stands  opposite  the  church,  was  next  visited.  It  is 
a large  and  handsome  house  of  the  time  of  James  I.  Mr. 
Parker  pointed  out  that  it  had  remained  almost  unaltered, 
and  that  the  original  fireplace  and  staircase  were  still 
there.  The  outside  of  the  house  was,  he  said,  very  good. 
On  the  caps  of  the  two  pillars  of  the  outer  door  jamb  are 
the  words  Altogether  vanity.^^  At  the  time  of  Domes- 
day the  manor  of  West  Harptree  Gournay  belonged  to 
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Geoffrey  Bishop  of  Coutances.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  by  Edward  III.  West  Harptree  was 
however  afterwards  granted  to  the  Gournays,  but  on  the 
failure  of  that  family  in  the  15  th  century  it  reverted  to 
the  Duchy. 

ifillg  PattJJit 

stands  next  to  the  church.  The  manor  was  held  by  the 
family  of  Tilly  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  Its  various 
occupants  are  mentioned  in  Rutter  s Delineations,  p.  194. 

Mr.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  that  the  inscription  over  the 
fireplace,  1659,  gave  the  date  of  the  present  building. 
There  used  to  be  three  stories,  but  the  highest  had  been 
removed.  It  was  rare  to  find  so  good  a house  of  that  date. 

(Bast  gaiiptr^j 

was  next  visited.  The  church  is  poor,  but  with  a Norman 
door.  It  contains  a fine  tomb  of  Sir  John  Newton,  kt., 
ob.  1568. 

The  Yicar  stated  that  the  church  had  suffered  much 
hurt  at  the  hands  of  an  iconoclastic  predecessor  of  his, 
who  had  destroyed  the  altar  and  font  and  had  broken  the 
windows.  He  said  that  there  were  five  bells,  two  of  which 
were  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  one  much 
earlier,  with  the  inscription  Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex.  He 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  (of  Bradford-on-Avon)  thought 
that  the  tree  was  only  a name  for  the  cross. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle  said  that  he  had  never 
met  with  an  instance  where  tree  was  so  used.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe"' that  tree  simply  meant  a tree.  In  old 
times  trees  as  well  as  stones  formed  landmarks  and  boun- 
daries, and  he  referred  to  the  well-known  “ hoar  apple  tree^’ 
of  Senlac. 
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The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  said  that  in  the  Charters  the 
tree  was  spelt  trew. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Earle  said  that  the  oldest  form 
of  tree,  which  he  knew  of,  was  treow. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  remarked  that  there  was  an  important 
tree  which  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  places  : he  could 
not  in  compliment  to  the  inhabitants  suppose  that  that 
tree  gave  its  name  to  East  Harptree,  for  it  was  the 
gallowstree. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  church  is  the  picturesque 
site  of  Richmont  Castle.  Nearly  every  trace  of  the  old 
building  has  disappeared,  and  the  site  was  therefore  left 
unvisited.  In  the  Gesta  Stephani  there  is  an  account  of 
the  surprise  of  Harptree  by  Stephen. 

On  the  road  between  East  Harptree  and  Litton  some  of 
the  party  examined  a quarry  of  old  red  sandstone  on  Mr. 
C.  Kemble’s  model  farm,  in  which  many  of  the  stones  bear 
evident  marks  of  volcanic  action.  Passing  Litton  on  the 
left  hand  the  Society  proceeded  to 

The  beautiful  church  of  this  village  stands  on  a com- 
manding spot.  It  has  during  the  last  few  years  undergone 
extensive  restoration  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Philpott. 

By  the  request  of  the  President  the  Vicar  commented 
on  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  church.  He  said — 
The  church  is  presumably  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
and  probably  the  porch,  is  Norman.  Norman  work  will 
be  found  in  all  the  walls  in  one  form  or  another  externally. 
Internally,  attention  may  be  given  to  the  following  fea- 
tures : — Nave : the  arcade  is  of  the  first  and  second 
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Pointed  styles  ; that  portion  which  belongs  to  the  first 
Pointed  style  includes  the  two  easternmost  piers,  with  the 
respond  abutting  on  the  south  chancel  wall,  and  the  half- 
pier, No.  3,  westward.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  built  on 
Norman  bases ; the  remainder  of  the  arcade  is  14th  cen- 
tury work.  The  arrangement  of  the  chancel  arch  is 
peculiar,  and  similar,  I think,  to  that  of  Portbury  ; 
originally  a Norman  triplet,  and  adapted,  probably  in  the 
15th  century,  for  the  advanced  ritual  of  that  day,  by 
sacrificing  the  low,  narrow,  central  Norman  arch,  and  in- 
troducing in  its  stead  a tall,  wide,  ungraceful  opening,  . 
splayed  into  the  south  chancel  wall,  and  such  as  you  see 
now.  Another  feature  of  interest  is  the  graduated  recess 
observable  in  proximity  to  the  rood  stair.  At  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave  there  is  the  jamb  of  a Norman 
window,  and  some  remains  of  the  head  of  another,  between 
the  small  14th  century  window,  over  the  rood  stair,  and 
its  1 5th  century  neighbour.  Some  remains  of  a decorative 
design  of  post- Reformation  date  may  be  distinguished  at 
the  springer  of  the  chancel  arch  on  the  south  side.  The 
woodwork  of  the  seats  is  to  some  extent  old,  and  a fair 
example  of  15th  century  work.  The  lectern  is  about  the 
same  date  as  the  Bible  which  rests  upon  it ; they  have 
both  been  used  together,  probably  almost  uninterruptedly. 
There  is  a MS.  note  in  the  inside  of  the  title  page  of  the 
Bible  (which  is  the  original  authorised  edition,  published 
in  1611)  to  this  effect  “ Chewton  : Emmanuel.  Memo- 
randum, Primum  Tempus : 1611,  Oct.  27th.  Autho. 
Eiglesfield,  Vicker.  John  Stanfield,  Curatt.  John  Jones, 
George  Wyatt,  Ch.  Wardens.  J:  Jerobubom,  Sexton.” 
The  altar  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  lectern.  There  were 
massive  oak  rails  and  gate,  fixed  as  a septum  before  the 
altar,  and  a pulpit,  all  of  Jacobean  work.  These  were 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  I. 
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(I  think  ill-advisedly)  removed  during  the  late  repair  of 
the  church.  There  is  a good  example  of  the  frith,  or  frid- 
stool,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sacrarium.  Our  universal 
architectural  guide,  Mr.  Parker’s  Glossary,  tells  us  This 
was  a seat  or  chair,  generally  of  stone,  placed  near  the 
altar  in  some  churches,  the  last  and  most  sacred  refuge  for 
those  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  within  them, 
and  for  the  violation  of  which  the  most  severe  punishment 
was  decreed.^’  Mr.  Parker  only  mentions  two  examples, 
one  at  Hexham,  one  at  Beverley  Minster ; and  both  in 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  There  are  three  piscinae, 
or  aumbries.  Bloxam  mentions  that  there  are  two  in  this 
church.  The  third,  however  (the  middle  one),  was  dis- 
covered during  the  late  repairs.  It  is  of  the  same  date  as 
that  to  the  west  of  it,  15th  century.  The  easternmost  is 
doubtless  the  original  one  in  use  in  this  church.  It  is  of 
13th  century  date.  The  other  piscinae  were  introduced,  no 
doubt,  cotemporarily  with  the  sedilia.  At  that  time  this 
church  and  advowson,  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Jumieges,  to  those  of  the  Carthusians, 
of  Shene,  in  Surrey,  a vast  amount  of  new  and  costly 
work  was  carried  out  in  this  church.  You  will  notice, 
how,  in  adapting  the  sedilia  to  their  place,  the  beautiful 
respond  of  the  13th  century  arcade  was  ruthlessly  sacri- 
ficed. There  are  a curious  upright  joint  and  cill  in  the 
wall  over  the  piscinas ; the  corresponding  joint  may  be 
traced  on  examining  the  rear  wall  in  the  Chantry  Chapel. 
There  was  evidently  a door,  or  window,  at  that  point.  In 
the  Chantry  Chapel  the  jambs  of  the  Norman  windows 
are  visible  in  the  east  wall.  The  same  indications  would 
be  found  underneath  the  plaster,  and  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  the  east  window,  in  the  chancel. — The 
Effigies  in  the  Chantry  Chapel  : The  tomb,  with  its  super- 
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recumbent  figures,  is  popularly  known  as  “ The  Bonville 
Monument.’^  The  Strachey  MSS.,  page  11,  says,  ‘both 
Lord  Bonville  and  his  lady  are  interred  in  the  chancel.’ 
Now  the  architecture  of  the  tomb  certainly  accords  with 
the  date  of  the  deaths  of  William,  Lord  Bonville,  son  of 
Sir  William  Bonville,  of  Chute,  in  Devonshire,  viz.,  1461. 
William^  Lord  Bonville,  inherited  the  Manor  of  Chewton 
from  his  mother,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Henry  Fitzroger  {vide  Strachey  MSS.,  page  11).  The 
dress  and  armorial  bearings  show  that  the  effigies  are  not 
those  of  Lord  Bonville,  or  members  of  his  family  on  the 
male  side.  The  arms  of  the  Bonvilles  are  bends  and 
mulets ; those  on  the  jupon  of  the  male  figure  are  three 
lions  rampant,  two  and  one.  On  the  camail  there  is  a 
small  shield  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  George.  These 
insignia  seem  to  identify  the  effigies  as  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Fitzroger  and  Dame  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  In  the  Inquisi- 
tions there  is  the  following  Henricus  Fitzroger  pro 
ordine  fratrum  sanctse  crucis  juxta  turrim  London’  Chew- 
ton Maner,  3 acr’  terr,’  &c.,  Somerset.’  This  explains  the 
cross  on  the  small  shield.  In  Berry’s  Dictionary  of 
Heraldry  there  is  found  among  the  Fitzrogers  one  who 
bare  for  his  arms  ‘ gules,  three  lions  rampant  or.’  (There 
is  no  colour  now  visible  on  the  shield  of  the  effigy  in  this 
church).  This  Fitzroger  died  in  1350.  In  1388  his  wife 
died.  The'inquisition  taken  at  the  time  of  his  death  runs- — 
‘ Elizabeth  uxor  Henrici  Fitzroger  militis  Cheweton 
Maner  et  hund,’  Somerset.’  The  dress  of  the  two  figures 
accords  with  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  female,  1388. 
Probably  these  effigies  were  sculptured  in  the  dress  of  the 
period  at  which  the  survivor  of  the  persons  represented 
deceased,  and  placed  on  a tomb  in  the  style  of  architecture 
of  the  day,  by  their  grandson,  William,  Lord  Bonvile. 
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This  would  account  for  the  incongruity  between  the  tomb 
and  its  effigies.  The  Tower. — Mr.  Eddrup,  Chancellor  of 
Salisbury,  opines  that  the  tower  is  of  two  dates,  separated 
by  at  least  100  years.  I have  ascended  the  face  of  the 
tower,  and  observed  the  inferiority  of  the  sculpture  and 
other  details  of  the  uppermost  stage,  as  compared  with  the 
lower  stages.  Mr.  Eddrup  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ground  and  middle  stages  are  work  of  the  same  date  as  the 
other  15  th  century  features  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
uppermost  stage  was  added  in  the  next  century.  I owe  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Serel  an  excerpt  from  the  will  of 
Thomas  Halston  de  Chewton,  made  March  13th,  1541,  and 
proved  in  the  same  year.  It  is  to  this  effect— I bequeath 
to  the  bylding  of  the  tower  of  Chewton,  xvio?.  (sixteen 
pence).  Item.  To  Saynt  Andrews  in  Welleys  y\d, 
(sixpence).’  ” 

Mr. I Freeman,  from  the  churchyard,  pointed  out  the 
difference  in  outline,  caused  by  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  nave.  He  said  that 
when  architects  began  to  build  Perpendicular  towers,  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  churches  of  the  county,  they  often,  as  at 
Wrington,  pulled  down  the  old  nave  and  had  to  make  a 
new  nave  between  the  old  chancel  and  the  new  tower. 
Here  the  tower  had  been  built  on  to  the  nave,  and  was  one 
of  the  finest  examples  they  had  of  its  own  type.  It  was 
not  the  type  which  pleased  him  best.*  He  liked  best  the 
small  class  of  towers,  of  which  Wrington  was  the  finest 
example,  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  continuity.  Here 
the  lines  did  not  run  completely  through  as  at  Wrington, 
for  there  was  a stage  with  two  windows,  and  another 
with  two  windows  over  it.  Still  this  was  a much  better 

* See  Mr.  Freeman’s  paper  on  the  Perpendicular  of  Somerset,  Vol.  II 
of  the  Society’s  Proceedings,  p.  53,  1851. 
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and  finer  piece  of  work  than  the  taller  and  more  famous 
tower  of  St.  Mary^s  at  Taunton.  There  was  not  indeed 
perfect  continuity,  but  there  was  a gradual  increase  of 
lightness  and  decoration  towards  the  top,  which  the 
Taunton  tower  lacked.  Here  they  had  the  plain  lower 
part,  then  the  blank  panel-stage,  and  then  the  rich  belfry- 
stage,  crowned  by  a parapet,  which  had  a slightly  top- 
heavy  effect.  On  the  whole  it  was  one  of  the  best  towers 
they  had,  and  a most  stately  thing. 

A large  number  of  the  Society  took  tea  at  the  vicarage, 
and  then  drove  back  to  Wells. 


i;it^  (&mm^  Settling 

was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  the  President  taking  the  chair 
at  about  8.30  p.m. 

Dr.  Beddoe,  of  Clifton,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Ethno- 
logy of  Somerset,”  ^hich  is  printed  in  Part  II. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  said  that  Dr.  Beddoe  seemed  to 
assume  that  the  country  about  Taunton  and  Ilminster  was 
but  thinly  populated  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  that  it  was  therefore  less  affected  by  it  than 
were  other  and  more  thickly-inhabited  parts.  He  doubted 
that  strongly.  Ilminster  and  Taunton  were,  he  believed, 
at  that  time  full  of  people,  and  the  country  was  highly 
civilized. 

Mr.  Feeeman  thanked  Dr.  Beddoe  for  his  paper. 
It  was  a great  gain  when  two  people  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  two  different  modes  of  argument.  All 
that  Dr.  Beddoe  had  said,  mainly  from  a difterent  point  of 
view  to  his  own,  came  to  much  the  same  conclusion  as 
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that  to  which  he  had  been  coming  for  some  years.  Any 
talk  about  purity  of  race,”  extermination/’  and  so  on 
must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  taken  with  very 
considerable  modifications.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
strict  purity  of  race,  it  was  impossible.  All  he  claimed 
for  the  English  was,  that  they  were  as  strictly  a Teutonic 
people  as  the  Germans  were.  In  Germany  the  Slavonic 
element  was  probably  stronger  than  the  Celtic  element  was 
in  England.  But  in  both  cases  the  foreign  element  was 
so  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  larger  Teutonic  element 
that,  while  the  inquiry  into  the  diflPerence  still  retained  all 
its  interest,  as  far  as  physical  science  was  concerned,  as  an 
historical  matter,  it  made  no  difference  at  all.  Utter  exter- 
mination could  only  take  place  in  the  case  of  savages.  It 
was  impossible,  in  any  strict  sense,  to  exterminate  any 
people  which  had  reached  that  state  of  civilization  which 
existed  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  had 
been  lately  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  there  was 
ever  an  Englishman  and  a Welshman  living  side  by  side 
here  or  in  Devonshire.  A man  could  not  say  such  a thing, 
if  he  had  given  a single  thought  to  the  matter,  for  he 
would  have  seen  his  mistake  in  the  laws  of  King  Ine.  He 
wished  he  could  make  out  how  and  when  the  English 
came  into  Devonshire.  He  thought  it  was  just  possible 
that  they  did  not  come  our  way  at  all — that  they  went,  as 
he  might  say,  not  by  the  “ Bristol  and  Exeter,^^  but  by 
the  South  Western.^^  If  that  was  true  it  would  get  rid 
of  many  difficulties. 

The  Rev.  E.  L.  Barnwell  (Melksham)  said  that  in 
Wiltshire  they  had  the  strong  substantial  Saxon  and  the 
little  black-eyed  Celt  living  side  by  side,  that  he  believed 
the  two  races  were  still  virtually  distinct,  though  of  course 
there  had  been  some  mixture. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford  said  that  Professor  Huxley  had 
suggested,  that  in  a large  part  of  the  south  of  England 
traces  might  be  found  of  the  Basque  or  Iberian  race.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Dr.  Beddoe  had  ever  found 
characteristics  which  he  thought  might  belong  to  that  race. 

The  Bishop  asked  if  Dr.  Beddoe  could  tell  the  Society 
• anything  about  a race  earlier  than  the  Celts. 

Dr.  Beddoe  said  that  Mr.  Dickinson  must  have  mis- 
understood him  about  the  state  of  the  population  round 
Ilminster  and  Taunton,  as  he  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
that  the  country  there  was  pretty  well  populated  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
population  was  much  disturbed.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Sanford  had  raised  a very  important  question,  and  he  was 
sorry  that  the  want  of  time  would  prevent  its  being  pro- 
perly discussed.  The  question  was,  whether  the  Celts 
were  anything  like  an  homogeneous  race  : whether  they 
did  not  include  at  least  two  strata  ; the  upper  one  con- 
sisting of  a large,  high-cheek-boned,  stalwart  people, 
probably  with  light  complexions,  who  would  be  the  true 
Celts  ; the  other  consisting  of  a lower  and  servile  race — 
the  Iberian  on  Ligurian — small,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair.  It  was  a point  which,  it  seemed  as  yet,  was  im- 
possible to  determine.  He  did  not  altogether  agree  with 
Professor  Huxley ; he  had  some  doubts  on  the  subject, 
but  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celts  were  not 
strictly  homogeneous. 

The  Kev.  Preb.  Earle  said  that  there  was  one  point  of 
which  no  notice  had  been  taken,  it  was,  that  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  a great  collapse  of  the 
population  had  taken  place.  He  believed  that  the  Saxons 
flowed  into  the  country  as  into  a vacuum,  that  when  the 
legions  left  the  island  the  whole  status  of  the  people  col- 
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lapsed,  and  he  very  much  doubted  whether,  when  the 
Saxons  came  in,  they  found  any  British  freemen  at  all  in 
a great  part  of  the  country.  In  reference  to  what  Mr. 
Freeman  had  said  about  the  laws  of  King  Ine,  he  said 
that  the  great  drawback  to  their  value  as  evidence  that 
the  Saxons  and  Britons  lived  side  by  side  was,  that  they 
did  not  know  to  what  district  these  laws  applied,  and  that 
therefore  he  considered  that  they  could  not  be  used,  as 
Mr.  Freeman  thought,  to  prove  that  the  two  races  lived  on 
together. 

The  next  paper  was  “On  the  Statues  of  the  West  Front 
of  the  Cathedral,’^  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  the  diocesan 
architect,  and  was  read  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  Ferrey.  It 
was  illustrated  by  a beautiful  and  complete  set  of  photo- 
graphs, \Yhich  drew  forth  great  admiration.  The  paper  is 
printed,  with  a diagram  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Ferrey, 
in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

The  Kev.  W.  Hunt  then  handed  in  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  some  “ Excavations  lately  made  at  Muchelney 
Abbey which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Kev.  S.  Baker, 
Vicar  of  Muchelney.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
this  paper  was  not  read,  but  is  printed  in  Part  II.  He 
then  announced  the  programme  for  the  next  day,  and  the 
meeting  was  declared  closed  by  the  President. 


The  Society  met  at  St.  Cuthbert^s  Church.  Mr. 
Freeman  described  the  architecture  of  the  building,  and 
Mr.  Serel  gave  some  notices  illustrative  of  its  history. 
A full  description  of  the  architecture  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey 
will  be  found  in  Yol.  H,  and  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  Vol.  XH 
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of  the  Society's  Proceedings.  A few  years  ago  a reredos 
was  set  up  in  the  church  by  the  Freemasons  of  the  county. 
In  reference  to  this  Mr.  Freeman  said  that  the  sculpture 
might  be  pretty,  but  that  the  architectural  details  were 
simply  of  no  style  at  all. 

From  the  church  the  company  went  to  Bishop  Bub  withes 
almshouse,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Parker.  A 
notice  of  this  building  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
paper  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  of  Wells,  with  some 
illustrative  notes  by  Mr.  Serel,  published  in  Vol.  XII  of 
the  Proceedings.  Mr.  Parker  again  took  occasion  to 
mourn  over  the  way  in  which  this  building  had  been  in- 
jured in  the  present  generation  by  changes  inside,  through 
which  it  had  lost  nearly  all  its  original  character. 

Part  of  the  company  then  visited  the  house  in  the 
Vicars^  Close  which  has  been  restored  by  its  present 
owner,  Mr.  Parker,  the  rest  went  to 

ifhe  djanans'  larn. 

Mr.  Irvine  first  called  attention  to  this  building,  but, 
by  some  mistake,  he  unfortunately  was  not  present  when 
the  Society  visited  it. 

It  was  stated  that  Bishop  Joscelin  in  his  charter 
notices  the  Barn  not  as  a gift  of  his  own,  but  as  already 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  church.  In  a charter  by 
Bishop  Roger,  the  Barn  is  again  noticed  in  a long  sche- 
dule of  the  possessions  of  the  Wells  Chapter.  The 
charter  states  that  the  Barn  was  given  Bishop  Reginald 
Fitz  Joscelin  (1174-1191)  for  commons,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  held  free  from  all  rents  and  services.  This  Barn  has  for 
centuries  been  held  of  the  Chapter  by  the  lessees  of  the 
great  tithes  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  as  their  Tithe 
Barn.  A great  part  of  the  building  is  of  comparatively 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  I.  f 
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modern  date  : the  old  part  is  within  and  cannot  be  seen 
from  the  outside. 

Some  doubt  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  old  part  should 
not  be  considered  Norman  work,  but,  after  a most  careful 
examination,  Mr.  Irvine  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  exceeding 
early  example  of  Early  English.  The  Barn  adjoins  the 
road  called  the  North  Liberty. 

As  a good  part  of  the  morning  had  by  this  time  passed, 
and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  the  same  party  being  able 
to  visit  both  Wookey  Hole  and  Wookey  Church,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hunt  begged  the  members  to  make  their  choice  be- 
tween  the  two,  but  to  be  sure  to  meet  together  at  the 
Palace  Gate  at  2 p.m.,  in  obedience  to  the  kind  invitation 
of  the  President.  By  far  the  larger  number  chose  the 
excursion  to  Wookey  Hole,  but  the  attractions  of  the 
various  and  unique  groups  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which 
cluster  round  the  Cathedral,  were  so  strong,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  the  stragglers  could  be  gathered  together 
and  induced  to  set  off. 

Mooftej)  lolc 

was  thrown  open  to  the  Society  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Hodgkinson.  Mr.  Sanford  guided  the  party,  and  explained 
the  formation  of  the  cavern.  He  also  described  the 
animal  remains,  and  the  traces  of  hur^an  occupation,  which 
he  and  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  had  found  in  a cave,  called 
the  Hysena  Den,  when  they  first  explored  the  Hole  together. 
Mr.  Sanford  considered  that  this  cavern,  in  common 
with  all  the  caverns  and  fissures  in  the  limestone,  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  water.  The  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  rain  water,  which  falls  upon  the  limestone 
rocks,  dissolving  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  them, 
A most  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of  caves  and 
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“combes^’  in  the  limestone  may  be  found  in  Vol.  XII  of 
the  Proceedings,  pp.  53  and  161,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Owens  College,  who  was,  at  the 
time  he  read  those  papers,  a fellow  worker  with  Mr. 
Sanford.  A small  number  visited 

which  had  lately  been  well  restored. 

Mr.  Serel  called  attention  to  an  altar  tomb  of  Thomas 
Clarke,  Esq.,  and  Anthony  his  wife,  who,  he  said,  were 
people  of  some  repute  in  their  time.  Thomas  Clarke  was 
chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  city  in  1547,  and  held 
his  seat  for  six  years.  A large  monument  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  same  family  used  to  stand  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Cuthbert^s  Church.  This  monu- 
ment was  taken  away  some  few  years  ago,  but  can  still 
be  seen  carelessly  thrown  aside.  The  armorial  bearings  on 
this  monument  are  almost  identical  with  those  on  that  in 
Wells. 

Mr.  Freeman  hospitably  entertained  those  who  were 
present  at  a collation,  which  had  been  prepared  in  expecta- 
tion of  a much  larger  number  of  guests. 

The  company,  in  number  about  170,  assembled  soon 
after  two  o’clock  at  the  Gatehouse  of  the 

iishop's  falatj. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Parker  acted  as  guides  to 
the  party. 

The  President  showed  that  the  portcullis  and  draw- 
bridge were  not  made  to  work,  and  said  that  it  would  cost 
quite  £300  to  make  them  a reality. 

The  Kev.  Preb.  Scarth  said  that  the  only  place  where 
the  machinery  was  in  working  order  was  the  north  gate  of 
the  Palace  at  York. 
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A very  full  account  of  the  Palace,  by  Mr.  Parker, 
with  beautiful  illustrations,  may  be  found  in  Vol.  XI 
of  the  Society^’s  Proceedings.  The  wider  portion  of  the 
substructure  of  the  present  Palace,  or  undercroft,  which 
was  built  by  Bishop  Joscelin,  and  which,  probably, 
w’as  used  either  for  stores  or  as  a servants’  hall,  has 
been  carefully  treated  by  the  present  Bishop,  and  has 
been  turned  into  a dining  hall.  The  north  end  of  Bishop 
Joscelin’s  Hall,  wdth  its  remarkable  window  of  two  lights, 
trefoil-headed,  with  a quartrefoil  over  the  heads,  which 
was  formerly  used  as  a dining-room,  is  now  a bed-room. 
The  party  were  taken,  not  only  through  the  ruins  of  the 
old  palace,  but  also  over  all  the  especially  interesting  parts 
of  the  present  dw^elling,  and  every  part  was  fully  explained 
by  their  guides  ; but,  as  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
building,  or  in  its  internal  arrangements,  save  the  two 
already-mentioned,  since  Mr.  Parker’s  paper  was  written, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  again  to  record  his  explanation. 
When  the  building  had  been  thoroughly  seen,  the  Right 
Reverend  President  and  Lady  Arthur  Hervey  entertained 
their  numerous  guests  at  luncheon,  which  was  laid  in  the 
old  undercoft.  After  luncheon  a few  toasts  were  proposed. 

The  health  of  the  President  was  proposed  by  Sir 
William  Medlycott,  who  spoke  of  the  kind  and  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  had  cheerfully  given  up  so  much  of  his  valuable  time 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Sir  William 
Medlycott  also  begged  to  express  the  thanks  of  all  present 
to  Lady  Arthur  Hervey  for  the  kind  and  liberal  reception 
which  they  had  met  with  that  day. 

The  President,  in  reply,  assured  his  guests  that  it  gave 
pleasure  to  him  and  to  Lady  Arthur  to  see  them.  He 
expressed  a hope  thaf  the  Society  might  again,  at  some 
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future  day,  meet  at  Wells,  and  spoke  of  the  many  objects 
of  interest  which  yet  remained  to  be  seen  in  the  city  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Bishop  then  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Sanford, 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  and  informed  the 
Society  that  Mr.  Sanford  had  purchased  a valuable  saurian, 
which  he  found  was  for  sale  at  a house  on  the  route  of  the 
day  before,  and  had  presented  it  to  the  Society. 

In  returning  thanks  for  the  executive  officers,  the  Kev. 
William  Hunt  explained  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  O. 
Malet,  was  obliged  to  be  absent  to  recruit  his  health ; he 
spoke  of  Mr.  Malet’s  kind  assistance,  and  the  great  energy 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  forward  the  cause  of  the 
Society  in  all  ways,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Taunton  Castle.  He  also  wished  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  valuable  and  intelligent  services  of  Mr. 
Bidgood,  the  curator  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Society. 
He  begged  to  assure  the  Society  that  he  had  not  lost  sight 
of  a scheme,  which  had  been  proposed  to  him  some  time 
ago,  of  illustrating  the  History  of  the  County,  by  a series 
of  papers,  by  different  hands  ; and,  that  if  Mr.  Sanford  and 
others,  present  and  absent,  would  join  in  doing  their  parts, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  the  matter  through. 
He  thanked  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  others,  for  the  kind  way  in  which  they  had  spoken  of 
his  efforts,  and  the  help  they  had  given  him  in  arranging 
the  present  meeting.  He  had  originally  agreed  to  act  as 
secretary,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Malet,  only  for  a short 
time,  until  some  one  could  be  found  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  long  other  engagements  would  allow  him  to 
continue  in  office,  but,  as  long  as  he  remained  secretary, 
he  hoped  that  the  members  of  the*  Society  would  extend 
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him  the  same  indulgence  which  he  at  present  received  from 
them,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  he  would  do  his  best 
for  them. 

After  a few  other  toasts,  the  company  separated  at  five 
o’clock,  the  President  bidding  them  a cordial  farewell. 
This  ended  the  meeting  of  1873,  which  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  successful  one  which  the  Society  had  had, 
at  least  since  the  last  Wells  meeting  of  1863. 


NOTE  TO  THE  PEESIDENT’S  ADDEESS. 

My  friend,  Prebendary  Earle,  suggests  to  me  that  I have 
overlooked  the  claims  of  Bishop  Burnell  (1275-1292),  to  be 
a great  statesman  as  well  as  a great  builder.  He  has  kindly 
supplied  me  with  the  following  notes  concerning  him  : — “He 
was  the  son  of  Eobert  Burnell,  of  Acton  Burnell,  Shropshire 
—practised  as  a lawyer  at  Westminster:  1265,  was  Secretary  to 
Prince  Edward:  1273,  was  the  crown  nominee  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  against  the  choice  of  the  monks,  Adam  de  Ohillon- 
dene.  Dean  Hook  says : ‘ The  crown  nominated  Eobert  Bur- 
nell, the  Chancellor  of  Prince  Edward,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  popular  statesmen  of  the  age  ; of  whom  it  is  said, 
‘ Eegi  tarn  utilis,  plebi  tarn  affabilis,  omnibus  amabilis  : vix 
nostris  temporibus  illi  similis  invenietur.’  In  1274  he  re- 
ceived the  Great  Seal,  was  Chancellor  till  Edward’s  death, 
and  retained  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master  to  the  last. 
He  was  a minister  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  such  a King  as 
Edward  I,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  our  country 
has  produced.  I do  not  see  his  name  in  Collier  or  in  Hume.” 
(Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  iii,  308.) 
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was  held  in  a room  of  the  Town  Hall.  It  contained  many 
objects  of  great  interest.  It  was  chiefly  formed  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  T.  Serel,  who 
selected  and  arranged  a series  of  manuscripts,  which  were 
kindly  lent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  which  were  the 
most  important  part  of  the  exhibition.  There  is  a large 
number  of  manuscripts  in  the  Chapter  Records,  of  which 
the  value  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  if  those  which 
were  shown  are  a fair  sample  of  the  rest,  their  importance 
must  be  considerable.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  exhibited  — 

BY  THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OP  WELLS. 

1.  A grant  by  Edgar,  King  of  the  Mercians,  Northum- 
brians, and  Britons  (afterwards  king  of  the  whole  kingdom), 
of  forty  mancuses  to  Eahlstane.  The  fourth  signature  to 
this  grant  is  that  of  Bishop  Dunstan.  The  document  is 
in  wonderfully  good  preservation. 

2.  A duplicate  Charter  of  William  II,  granting  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath  to  Bishop  John  de  Villula, 
1190. 

3.  A Charter  of  Bishop  Robert  (1136-1166)  taking  off 
tolls  from  the  fairs  held  in  Wells,  if  held  in  the  streets  of 
the  city.  It  declares  that  the  custom  had  been  to  hold  fairs 
in  the  churchyard  (the  Cathedral  Green),  and  that  the 
services  of  the  House  of  God  had  been  thus  disturbed. 
The  traders  are  therefore  ordered  at  the  fairs  held  on  the 
Feasts  of  Holy  Cross,  St.  Kalixtus,  and  St.  Andrew  to 
trade  in  the  streets,  and  so  they  should  be  free  of  toll. 

4.  A grant  by  John,  Earl  of  Moreton  (afterwards  king), 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Canons  of  Wells. 
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5.  A cotemporaneous  copy  of  the  certificate,  sent  to 
Pope  Innocent  III,  of  the  election  of  Joscelin  Trotman  as 
Bishop,  1206.  xlgainst  the  name  of  each  witness  is  S, 
with  a cross,  to  mark  the  seal  of  the  original. 

6.  A grant  of  land  by  Hugh  of  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, to  ‘^our  venerable  brother,  the  Lord  Joscelin,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Glastonbury,”  1214. 

7.  A Charter  of  Bishop  Roger,  relating  to  the  dispute 
between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Bath, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishops,  1246. 

8.  A license  in  Mortmain  by  Edward  I.  The  great 
seal  attached  to  this  document  is  in  good  preservation. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  THE  BISHOP. 

The  Register  of  Bishop  Drokensford,  1319-29. 

The  Register  of  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury,  1329-58. 

The  Register  of  Bishop  Beckington,  1443-6. 

The  Laws  of  the  Mines  of  Mendip,  on  parchment. 

BY  THE  PROVOST  OP  ETON. 

Visitation  of  William  Button,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  1270. 

Institution  of  Ralph,  Canon  and  Chaplain,  by  proxy,  to 
Wootton  Courtenay,  by  Bishop  John  Harewell,  1386. 

A writ  from  the  Crown  (Richard  II)  to  the  Bishop, 
concerning  the  right  of  presentation  and  induction  to 
Wootton  Courtenay. 

BY  MR.  T.  SEREL. 

An  accord  between  Adam  of  Sodbury,  Abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury, and  John  Godelee,  Dean  of  Wells,  as  to  certain 
rights  in  Weare,  Wedmore,  and  other  places  in  1327. 

An  address  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Wells  to 
James  II,  1683. 

Specimens  of  Newspapers,  1678-1716. 
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Declaration  by  Lord  Hertford  to  the  chief  gentlemen  of 
Somerset,  with  a letter  from  the  Governor  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  1642. 

Petition  of  the  Hundred  of  Chewton  against  the  levying 
of  ship  money. 

A silver  tankard,  inscribed  : Ex  dono  Georgii  Doding- 
ton  de  civitate  Wellen  : in  Com  ; Somerset  in  usum 
Sociorum  Scissorum  ejusdem  civit  : A.D.  1690. 

BY  THE  VICARS  CHORAL. 

Their  curious  collection  of  silver  plate,  chalice,  spoons,  &c. 

BY  REV.  W.  CAPARN,  OF  DRAYCOT. 

A statuette  and  base  found  in  the  roof  of  a house  at 
Nyland,  bronze  celts,  spear-head,  fibula,  &c. 

Messrs.  Golledge,  of  Bath,  showed  a beautiful  example 
of  medi90val  illumination  on  vellum,  which  came  from 
Batcombe,  and  seems  to  be  part  of  a missal. 

Mr.  Sampson,  of  Yeovil,  and  Mr.  S.  Fletcher  showed 
some  interesting  coins. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  lent  the  copy 
of  Aristotle  which  belonged  to  Erasmus,  and  contains 
notes  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  printed  at  the  Aldine 
Press.  Also  the  autograph  of  Bishop  Ken  in  a small  book. 

The  Eev.  G.  W.  Williams  brought  from  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a MS.  book,  written  by 
Chandler,  Chancellor  of  Wells,  which  contains  a portrait  of 
Bishop  Beckington. 

Mr,  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  sundry  curious  articles  which 
he  had  found  during  the  progress  of  the  restoration  of 
Bath  Abbey. 


ADDITIONS  SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  LAST 
YOLUME 

Brief  Sketches  of  the  Parishes  of  Bootherstowy  and 
Donnybrookj  parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  by  the  Author,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Blacker. 

Manual  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  Yorky  1863,  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Shaw. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 

The  Archaeological  Journal. 

Gold  Torques  and  Armilloe  discovered  in  Kenty  by  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith. 

Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  Naturalists  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  Geologists  Association, 

Proceedings  of  the  Bath  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Cluh. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester, 

Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1872. 

Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado, 

Bulletin  cf  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Teretories.  No.  1. 

Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  vol  5. 
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Encaustic  tiles  from  Muchelney  Abbey,  by  Mr.  T. 
Shelmerdine. 

Silver  pennies  of  William  I and  IT,  struck  at  Ilchester 
(purchased). 

Stone  coffin  found  at  Merriott,  by  Rev,  J.  H.  Evans. 
Delft  Plate  marked  “Willes,  Popham  & Liberty.” 
(purchased). 

Two  pieces  of  old  red  sandstone,  showing  glacial 
striation,  from  near  Porlock,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy. 

Egg  of  black  swan  from  Australia,  by  Mr.  P.  Peankerd. 
Roman  and  other  coins,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bastard. 
Half-crown,  Charles  I,. by  Mr.  W.  House. 

Club,  stone  axe,  boomerangs,  &c.,  from  Queensland,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Maynard. 

Casts  of  spandrils  from  Axbridge  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  A . 
Yatman. 

Kite,  Milvus  ictinus,  killed  at  East  Coker,  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Helyar. 

Two  paddles  from  Vancouver’s  Island,  by  Lieut.  Robert 
Lawson,  R.N. 


t0  flan  jjf  Jnrton  C{am^. 


The  survey  for  this  plan  (which  may  be  regarded  as 
closely  approximate  to  a correct  one)  was  made  by  chaining, 
and  taking  the  magnetic  bearings  of  four  of  the  principal 
radii ; and  measuring  by  pacing,  or,  in  a few  cases,  with  a 
tape,  the  surrounding  vallum  and  other  details,  whose 
directions  were  observed  on  a copious  series  of  compass- 
bearings. 

In  no  part  do  the  vallum  and  ditch  appear  to  remain  as 
originally  constructed.  The  former  has  probably  been  at 
every  point  more  or  less  removed,  and  the  latter  filled  up 
or  replaced  by  a modern  hedge  and  ditch.  The  section 
I.K.,  perhaps,  shows  the  original  work  better  than  any  other. 
If  there  were  ever  a second  and  outer  vallum,  the  only 
relic  of  it  now  remaining  is  north  of  footpath,  near  N.W. 
hand-gate.  The  embankments  are  made  of  marl,  and  in 
the  highest  part  are  not  more  than  about  7 feet  above 
enclosure.  The  ditch  is  very  shallow.  The  long  hollow, 
extending  from  near  the  crest  of  the  hill  to  the  pond  on  the 
east  side,  seems  to  be  a natural  valley.  The  other  hollows 
are  evidently  artificial. 

The  enclosure  contains  by  estimation  12  J acres. 

C.  W.  DYMOND,  C.E. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  SEPARATE  AND  DESCRIBE 
IN  THE  PROPER  ORDER  OP  THEIR  EREC- 
TION THE  VARIOUS  PORTIONS  OF  THE 
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BY  MR.  J.  T.  IRVINE. 


rr^HE  Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  Wells  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  King  Ina  about  A.D.  708. 

The  actual  foundation  of  the  present  See  of  Wells  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
between  the  years  905  and  910. 

A church  of  stone  had  most  likely  been  built  about  970, 
as  Brihthelm,  the  first  bishop  buried  here,  died  in  973, 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  II. 
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and  almost  all  his  successors  (before  the  removal  of  the 
See  to  Bath,  about  1092)  were  interred  at  Wells.  Of  this 
building  the  greater  part  stood  until  taken  down  by  Bishop 
Josceline  de  Wells  probably  after  1218.  To  the  Saxon 
church  Bishop  Gisa  after  the  Conquest  added  a cloister 
and  other  buildings,  pulled  down  again  by  his  successor 
Bishop  John  de  Villula. 

To  this  Bishop  John  is  owing  an  alteration  in  the  See, 
which  had  in  the  end  considerable  results  on  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  present  Cathedral.  In  this  wise  : — 

Procuring  from  King  William  Bufus  a grant  of  the  town 
of  Bath,  to  which  place  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  London  (1078),  he  removed  his  seat  (about 
the  year  1092)  and  changed  his  title  to  “ Bishop  of  Baihr 
He  thus  abandoned  what  had  been  used  for  about  180 
years. 

Here  Bishop  John  commenced  erecting  a new  cathedral 
in  the  somewhat  heavy  Norman  style  of  his  time,  of 
wonderful  magnificence  and  so  durably  constructed  that 
neither  the  wilful  neglect  and  carelessness  of  its  monks 
during  370  years  (which  drew  down  the  sharp  reproaches 
of  a later  bishop),  nor  the  re-use  of  its  materials  in  the 
present  church,  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  now  more  than  750 
years  have  sufficed  wholly  to  eradicate  its  remains.  Some 
idea  of  his  design  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
the  extreme  external  length  at  present  of  the  Bath 
Abbey  ” is  only  about  some  five  feet  or  so  longer  than  the 
mere  nave  of  his  cathedral.  He  seems  to  have  designed 
to  reduce  Wells  to  a country  seat  of  the  bishops  of  the  See. 
I suspect  the  entire  removal  of  the  prebends  to  Bath  was 
only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Wells  had  secular  clergy 
while  Bath  was  held  by  monks.  Bath  now  became  the 
resting-place  of  the  bishops.  J ohn  de  Villula  was  followed 
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by  Bishop  Godfrey,  who  also  called  himself  Bishop  of 
Bathf  and  thus  had  little  inducement  to  repair  Wells. 
One  Historical  Chapter  sitting  here,  we  find  him  however 
trying  (though  ineffectually)  to  recover  their  lost  property 
for  them. 

His  successor,  Bishop  Robert,  prior  to  his  accession,  had 
had  charge  of  Glastonbury,  where  he  probably  had  felt  the 
full  blaze  of  the  rising  sun  of  the  monastery  of  Bath, 
which  now  threatened  to  scorch  its  more  ancient  and  aris- 
tocratic brother  at  Glaston.  Thus  from  local  attachment 
(although  he  had  finished  the  buildings  at  Bath)  still 
he  may  have  desired  to  raise  at  Wells  a counterpoise  to 
that  monastery.  For  in  his  very  first  year  he  set  about 
regulating  and  renovating  the  somewhat  shattered  com- 
munity in  this  city,  and  enjoined  that  himself  and  suc- 
cessors should  again  be  termed  Bishops  of  “ Bath  and 
mils:’ 

As  the  restorer  of  the  old  historical  title  there  followed 
a direct  interest  in  the  spot,  and  we  are  told  he  rebuilt  the 
east  end  or  apse* —a  construction  now  indeed  entirely 
removed,  but  still  affecting  the  later  alterations.  This  may 
be  seen  by  those  who  inspect  the  fragments  of  this  later  apse 
attached  to  the  side  walls  in  the  space  below  the  exterior 
roof  of  choir  but  over  the  perpendicular  vaulting,  on  a 
transverse  line,  corresponding  below  with  that  pier  in  the 

* Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  Canon  Bernard  had  the  chapel 
under  the  clock  cleared  out  to  form  a vestry  for  the  use  of  the  vicars. 
In  removing  a rude  stone  staircase,  perhaps  built  some  time  in  1600,  a 
loose  Norman  base  was  found,  very  similar  in  section  to  the  work  found 
at  Bath,  and  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  Canon  was  having  an  opening 
for  water  pipes  cut  through  the  floor  of  the  small  vaulted  room  in  the 
corner  of  the  north  transept,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  wall  was  taken  a 
Norman  fragment,  half  of  a dragon’s  head,  stopping  to  the  label  of  an 
arch  mould  of  about  the  date  of  Bishop  Robert.  These  two  fragments, 
of  little  value  elsewhere,  are  here  curious,  as  they  are  the  only  Norman 
fragments  known  to  have  been  found  in  the  Cathedral  at  Wells. 
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chancel  against  which  the  Bishop’s  throne  is  placed.  These 
remains,  coincident  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  transepts, 
mark  the  line  of  the  interior  of  the  apse  of  Eobert. 

To  the  time  of  Bishop  Eobert  we  probably  owe  the  font, 
though  the  chiselling  off  of  the  figures,  with  which  it  was 
once  surrounded,  prevents  its  late  Norman  date  being  re- 
cognised. It  is  now  the  only  bit  of  that  style  left  in  the 
Cathedral.  However,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
house,  which  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  has  so  nobly  and 
liberally  restored,  are  still  seen  some  Norman  remains  and 
walling,  possibly  one  jamb  of  a gate  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  great  cemetery,  Eobert,  who  died  in 
1165-6,  sleeps  at  Bath,  and  the  See  remained  afterwards 
vacant  more  than  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  1174 
by  Eeginald  Fitz  Josceline,  who  eventually  termed  himself 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  I believe  he  had  much  to  do 
with  the  design  of  the  present  west-front.  He  certainly 
could  find  little  scope  for  additions  to  the  Cathedral  at 
Bath  or  its  monastic  buildings  (completed  as  we  are  told 
by  Bishop  Eobert) ; nor  had  the  Lady  Chapels  of  later 
times  then  become  the  grand  features  they  afterwards  did 
attain  to.  Indeed  no  such  service  even  as  yet  seems  to 
have  existed  at  Wells.* 

* Joceline.  “ Hie  prime  anno  consecrationis  su«  servitium  B.  Marioe 
in  Ecclesia  Wellensi  fecit  quotidie  decantari.”  Canon  of  Wells. 

“Joceline,  in  1215,  gives  10  marks  yearly  from  ye  Clmrch  of  Chew, 
besides  which  20  marks  from  the  Provostship  of  Coomb  to  maintain  a 
perpetual  and  solemn  service  of  ye  Virgin  Mary,  every  day  and  every 
hour  in  ye  Church  of  Wells.  10  marks  more  of  ye  Provost  of  Coomb, 
for  a full  and  solemn  service  for  ye  dead,  to  be  for  ever  celebrated,  every 
day,  in  ye  said  church  ; and  ye  goods  assigned  for  ye  performance  of  ye 
said  services  by  ye  Bishops,  our  predecessors,  and  others ; and  ye  portion 
of  ye  said  goods  w -h  used  to  be  assigned  to  ye  vicars  of  ye  said  church, 
who  assisted  in  ye  said  services  according  to  ye  appointment  of  Bishop 
Joceline.” 

“ 3 marks  a year  from  ye  Church  of  Chyuton,  for  maintaining  ye  candle 
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After  the  death  of  Bishop  Reginald,  in  1191,  the  re- 
markable changes  of  title  which  the  See  had  undergone 
did  not  terminate,  for  Savaric,  a cousin  of  Bishop  Reginald, 
succeeded  and  again  changed  it  to  that  of  Glastonbury  ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Serel  informs  me,  he  terms  himself  in  his  charter 
to  Wells  city.  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury^  thus  again 
abandoning  that  of  Wells.  Elected  in  1192,  he  remained 
for  about  seven  years  abroad  in  Burgundy,  and  lived 
for  four  or  five  years  after  his  return  at  Bath.  He  died 
in  1205. 

The  architecture  led  me  to  suspect  at  one  time  that  he 
raised  the  west-front,  as  in  1203-4  his  property  was  se- 
questrated for  a debt  of  £1000.  As  his  return  was  only 
some  four  or  five  years  before,  there  was  scarcely  time  left 
for  the  execution  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  new  title  was  scarcely  relished  by  the  Glastonbury 
monks,  who  probably  saw  by  the  fate  of  Bath  that  the 
monastic  property  would  practically  pass  under  the  Bishop’s 
control,  and  that  their  own  rights  to  its  use  would  be  thus 


of  ye  Blessed  Virgin,  in  ye  Churcli  of  Wells,  by  ye  appointment  of  Bishop 
Jocelin.” 

In  Reg.  Well.  I.  fol.  43.  In  the  year  MCCXV.  Josceline,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Glaston,  grants  a pension  of  10  marks,  payable  out  of  the  par- 
sonage of  Chew. 

“Ad  Servituum  Glorios8e  Virginis  in  ecclesia  Wellen  : solemniter 
faciendum  in  perpetuum.  ” 

“100  pounds  of  wax,  paid  by  ye  Parson  of  Weston,  near  Wor- 
spring,  to  ye  Treasurer  of  Wells,  for  maintaining  lights  in  ye  Church  of 
Wells,  appointed  by  Bishop  Josceline,  who  procured  the  advowson  of 
Weston  to  himself  and  his  successors  for  ever.” 

“2  marks  per  annum,  paid  by  ye  Archdeacon  of  ye  place  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Wells,  for  finding  eight  tapers,  at  ye  feet  of  ye  ci*ucifix,  on 
ye  altar  of  St.  Andrew,  to  burn  whilst  ye  Divine  Mystery  is  celebrating 
in  ye  said  chapel,  on  all  ye  greater  double  feasts,  to  be  paid  out  of  ye 
yearly  rent  payable  by  ye  Archdeacon  to  ye  Bishop.  Appointed  by 
Bishop  Josceline.” 
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curtailed.  On  the  death  of  Savaric  in  August,  1205,  their 
struggles  against'  the  Bishop  openly  commenced  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope.  The  monks  of  Glastonbury  carried  on 
a war  of  twelve  years,  from  1206  to  1218,  with  Bishop 
Josceline  Trotman  (or  de  Wells),  who  succeeded  Savaric 
both  in  the  See  and  the  title  which  he  took.  At  last 
Josceline  retired  by  a compromise  from  the  struggle,  and, 
abandoning  the  appellation  of  Glaston,  returned  to  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  retained  and  used  to  the  present  day  by 
all  by  whom  the  seat  has  been  filled  down  to  him  who  so 
zealously  and  painfully  shepherds  the  fold  at  the  present 
time. 

During  these  twelve  years  of  contention  with  Glaston 
Bishop  Josceline  had  also  been  engaged  in  a contest  with 
King  John,  by  whom  he  had  been  banished  (after  holding 
the  seat  about  three  years),  and  he  did  not  return  home 
until  some  five  years  afterwards.  Josceline  was  a Wells 
man  and  a prebendary.  To  his  time  the  Saxon  church  had 
stood  with  only  the  addition  of  the  presbytery  of  Bishop 
Robert,  who  in  an  age  of  change  had  likewise  termed  himself 
Bishop  of  Wells.  The  Cathedral  at  Bath  was  one  of 
mark.*  The  new  erection  at  Glastonbury  was  also  of  ex- 


* The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bath  was  about  one-fourth  longer 
than  that  at  Wells  ; but,  as  it  had  only  8 bays,  its  arches  were  much 
wider  than  those  of  Wells,  where  the  bays  number  10  to  the  tower,' or 
9,  if  we  exclude  that  ranging  with  western  aisles  of  transepts. 

Josceline  seems  to  have  had  an  Obituary  Service  for  his  soul  at  Bath, 
as  well  as  at  Wells.  There  is  a document  preserved  at  Wells,  exe- 
cuted by  John  (Clerk),  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ordaming  that  a 
Mass,  instituted  by  Bishop  Josceline,  shall  be  restored,  A.D.  1535. 

In  the  list  of  obits,  “from  an  old  book  of  the  Vicar’s,”  given  in 
the  “ Long  Book,”  it  appears  in  the  first  quarter,  under  the  head  of 
“Solemn  : Jocelini  episcopi,  01,, 00,, 00.” 

The  services  for  the  soul  of  Bishop  Josceline  were  to  be  said  at  the 
Altars  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Martin,  1243. 
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treme  beauty.  Josceline’s  long  connection  with  Chichester 
had  been  at  a time  when  abundant  rebuilding  was  going 
on  in  that  southern  diocese,  and  the  work  at  Canterbury  of 
both  the  French  and  English  Williams  (its  architects)  had 
but  lately  been  completed.  Every  inducement,  even  his 
defeat  at  Glastonbury  and  fresh  adoption  of  the  title  of 
Wells,  lent  an  additional  spur  to  his  reconstruction,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  worthy  of  the  time  of  the  ruined 
walls  and  “ broken  frame  of  his  native  Cathedral — that 
minster  wherein  his  successors  were  to  have  a seat  and 
after  which  they  were  to  be  named. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  after  the  death  of  Josceline, 
in  1242,  to  follow  the  historical  descent  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  See.  For  two  reasons  ; first,  because  no  one  has 
ever  ventured  to  suppose  the  early  work  of  the  west  end 
could  by  any  possibility  be  later  in  date  than  the  time  of 
Josceline  ; and  secondly,  because  from  his  time,  and  even 
earlier,  a change  was  taking  place  both  at  Wells  and  other 
Cathedrals— the  transference  of  property  and  wealth,  and 
thus  the  ability  to  produce  works  of  this  sort,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  into  those  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters 
of  our  Cathedrals.  A change  not  always  unaccompanied 
by  local  contentions,  such  as  at  Wells,  commencing  under 
the  first  Bishop  Button,  culminated  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Drokensford.  When  the  Chapter  finally  triumphed  under 
the  leading  of  Dean  Goodeley,  who  was  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  restorers  of  the  whole  building. 

For  convenience  I will  therefore  divide  the  building 
roughly  into  the  divisions,  into  which,  to  the  stranger 
visiting  the  Cathedral,  the  interior  architectural  features 
naturally  group  themselves.  Time  will  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  any  of  the  external  buildings  though  all 
are  of  extreme  interest. 
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I.  The  First  Division  consists  of  the  west-front,  including 
the  north  and  south  towers,  for  about  three-fourths  of 
their  height. 

II.  The  Second  Division  consists  of  the  nave  and  central 
tower  up  to  a few  feet  above  the  apex  of  the  present 
nave  roof,  a great  part  of  the  transepts,  and  the  whole 
upper  walls  above  the  string  over  the  three  western 
arches  of  the  choir  only. 

III.  The  Third  Division  consists  of  the  three  eastern 
arches  of  the  nave  and  a fraction  of  one  triforium  pier 
on  each  side  over  parts  of  its  arcades  ; also  the  walls  of 
nave  aisle  on  the  north  as  far  as  slightly  beyond  the 
north  door ; and  on  the  south  side  for  about  three  bays 
from  the  transept ; the  lower  parts  of  transept  walls  and 
some  work  of  pillars  ; the  three  western  arches  of  choir, 
and  part  of  the  corresponding  aisle  walls. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Division  consists  of  the  whole  portion 
east  of  the  Bishop^s  throne  in  the  choir  and  Ihe  upper 
(structural)  part  of  the  central  tower. 

V.  The  Fifth  Division^  a small  one,  comprises  the 
upper  part  of  the  three  eastern  bays  of  chancel,  and  the 
recasting  and  altering  the  inside  of  the  rest  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned western  half  of  the  choir,  triforium,  and 
clerestory. 

These  two  last  divisions,  although  separate  works  and 
mostly  of  different  styles,  were  probably  yet  divided  by  no 
such  marked  pause  between  their  execution  as  the  fore- 
going parts.  I of  necessity  omit  the  perpendicular  addi- 
tions to  the  west  towers,  as  well  as  the  abundant  repairs, 
especially  in  the  central  tower,  and  the  insertions  of  screens, 
windows,  and  window  tracery,  &c.,  throughout  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  three  first  divisions  of  these  five  are  popularly 
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attributed  to  Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells.  The  carved  de- 
corations of  each  possess  features  totally  distinct  in  them- 
selves and,  with  the  exception  of  numbers  2 and  3,  have  in 
their  mouldings  an  equally  decided  separation.  In  the  first 
division  the  mouldings  are  composed  of  a succession  of 
rounds  and  hollows,  rarely  fillets,  and  these,  when  found, 
only  at  the  extreme  angle  of  the  orders.  This  part  (No.  1)  I 
believe  to  be  the  earliest  in  date,  and  to  have  had  originally 
the  next  three  bays  of  nave  nearly  completed.  In  Nos.  2 
and  3,  the  hollow  mouldings  have  had  a remarkable  in- 
crease of  fillets  added  at  their  sides,  the  result  being  that 
the  sharpness  and  brilliancy  of  the  lights  are  softened  and 
the  depths  of  the  shadows  correspondingly  sacrificed.  The 
change  in  the  mouldings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions 
being  still  greater.  In  the  fourth  the  first  marked  trace  of 
the  Perpendicular  style  and  its  great  casement  or  flat  hollow 
moulding  appears  in  the  east  windows  of  the  choir  aisles; 
and  in  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel:  afterwards  extending  to 
the  columns  of  new  part  of  choir,  these  being  built  last.  On 
this  ground  plan  of  the  Cathedral  (J  inch  to  foot)  I have 
coloured  in  different  shades  those  parts  of  the  building 
which  are  the  execution  of  the  various  times,  and  mostly 
divided  from  each  other  by  joints  in  the  masonry,  easily 
recognisable  by  the  ordinary  observer  after  a little  study. 
In  the  large  longitudinal  and  transverse  diagrams  (which 
I wish  it  understood  do  not  pretend  to  be  to  scale,  but 
only  rough  quantities)  I have  endeavoured  to  do  the  same 
though  not  always  with  equal  accuracy.  Large  portions 
of  what  looks  old  work  being  in  west  piers  of  central  tower 
rebuilt  with  old  materials. 

The  supposition  that  to  Reginald  Fitz  Joceline,  Bishop 
from  1174  to  1191,  is  owing  the  construction  of  the  archi- 
tectural part  of  the  west-front  and  towers  (though  not  the 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  II. 
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figures  which  fill  in  its  niches),  necessitates  a short  review 
of  his  history  and  a slight  glance  at  the  changing  state  of 
architecture  during  his  time.* 

* As  it  may  seem  placing  the  commencement  of  the  Pointed  style 
early  to  attribute  the  west  front  to  Bishop  Reginald  Fitz  Josceline,  who 
died  in  1191,  I may  here  copy  some  notes  from  a description  by  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott,  which  tell  somewhat  on  the  point.  He  says,  “So  that  the 
works  at  Lincoln,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester,  and  west  portals  of 
St.  Albans  and  Ely,  all  of  which  date  from  1195  to  1215,  mark  the  per- 
fectly  developed  Early  English  style,  but  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
contemporary  works  in  France.”  “The  English  works  of  this  period 
have,  at  least,  to  my  eye,  a more  advanced  appearance  than  the  French.” 
“The  round  form  of  abacus,  the  greater  richness  and  delicacy  of  the 
mouldings,  and  generally  a more  decided  severance  from  the  manner  of 
Romanesque  forms.”  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

And  in  a similar  manner,  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  in  his  paper  on  “ Medi- 
eval Architecture  in  the  south  of  France.”  Archceologia,  vol.  36, 
page  324  : — “ The  different  provinces  of  France  differ  much  more  from 
each  other  in  their  architectural  character  than  the  northern  provinces 
do  from  England.  The  style  of  the  south  of  France  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  north,  and  in  the  1 1th  century  clearly  indicates  a more 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  The  intermediate  districts  of  Anjou 
and  Poitou,  which  I have  described  in  my  previous  letters,  are  extremely 
interesting  from  the  mixture  of  the  styles  of  the  south  and  the  north  in 
the  12th  century,  especially  in  the  time  of  Henry  II  (1154  to  1189). 
The  hospital,  which  he  founded  and  built  at  Angers,  appears  to  me  in 
a more  advanced  style  of  art  than  any  other  building  in  France  or 
England  of  its  date.  It  is  more  light  and  elegant,  more  decidedly 
Gothic,  than  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  ; and  hlotre  Dame  at  Paris, 
which  is  nearly  contemporary  with  it,  is  half  a century  behind  it  in 
style  ; the  one  has  all  the  heavy  massive  character  of  the  Romanesque; 
the  other  all  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  Gothic.  •Henry  II, 
as  Count  of  Anjou,  resided  much  at  Angers,  and  held  his  court  there, 
(see  note  of  Bishop  of  Angers,  from  1178  to  1200),  which  was  frequented 
by  the  English  nobility  and  the  higher  orders  of  clergy,  among  whom 
the  architects  of  the  day  must  be  looked  for  ; and  as  architects  at  all 
periods  were  ready  to  pick  up  and  carry  away  new  ideas,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  English  architects  were  much  indebted  to  their  observa- 
tions in  Anjou,  for  several  ornaments,  especially  the  tooth  ornament, 
are  common  there  in  buildings  of  earlier  character  than  any  in  which  we 
find  the  same  ornaments  in  England  or  in  other  parts  of  France.  The 
pointed  arch  was  common  there  in  the  11th  century,  as  in  the  south 
both  round  and  pointed  arches  were  used  indiscriminately  according  to 
convenience.  That  the  Normans  at  that  period  were  behind  the  south 
in  civilization,  and  consequently  in  architectural  progress,  is  evident  in 
many  ways.  I have  mentioned  the  town  of  Moissac,  Imilt  at  the  end  of 
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His  father,  Josceline,  Bishop  of  Old  Sarum,  was  present 

the  11th  century  in  a finished  style  of  art,  and  with  pointed  arches, 
afterwards  fortified  by  Richard  I (1189  to  1199),  and  partly  incased 
ill  rude  and  clumsy  Norman  work  with  round  arches.  The  contrast  of 
the  styles  of  the  south  and  the  north,  when  thus  placed  in  juxtaposition, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  a decided  superiority  in  that  of  the  south 
at  that  period,  from  about  1050  to  1 150  ; but  the  south  stood  still  while 
the  north  progressed  rapidly,  and  the  Gothic  style  is  decidedly  of 
northern  origin,  although  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  may  have  de- 
rived considerable  impetus  from  the  collision  of  the  two  styles  in  Anjou. 
These  English  provinces  were  in  a more  advanced  state  of  civilization 
than  England  itself  was  at  the  time  these  buildings  were  erected — that  is 
before  the  time  of  Henry  II  (1154  to  1189) ; after  that  period  a great 
change  takes  place,  and  during  the  following  century  it  is  still  doubtful 
which  country  had  the  priority  in  the  architectural  movement,  and  the 
French  buildings  of  the  time  of  Edward  I are  not  equal  to  the  English. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  earlier  periods,  especially  in  the  11th  century,  that 
the  difference  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  advantage  so  much  in  favour  of 
France.  This  gradually  gives  way,  though  they  were  probably  still  some- 
what ahead,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  tables 
were  turned  in  our  favour.  But  this  subject  requires  further  investiga- 
tion, and  a more  careful  examination  of  dates  of  the  buildings  in  both 
countries.  Much  of  the  change  was  probably  owing  to  the  character  of 
Edward  1,  in  whose  time  art  was  in  higher  perfection  in  England  than  it 
ever  was  before,  or  perhaps  I may  venture  to  say,  it  has  ever  been 
since.” 

Mr.  Parker  has  given  woodcuts  of  a window  (in  the  Archcsologia) 
from  the  Church  of  Mercadel,  at  Bazas,  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
sections  of  the  mouldings  of  which  closely  resemble  the  sections  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  west  front  of  Wells.  It  is  well  worth  noting  that  the 
mouldings  of  the  work,  said  to  be  St.  Hugh’s,  at  Lincoln,  though  of  the 
same  style,  are  different  in  section,  and  look  to  me  later  than  Wells. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Parker,  I was  able  to  have  a sheet  of  them 
(taken  full  size)  hungup  in  the  Chapter  House  when  this  paper  was  read. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  many  prelates  in  France  were  Englishmen: 

Wilhn-  of  Oorboil  had  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1123  to  1136. 

John  Petit,  or  John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  1176  to  1182. 

Robert  de  Beaumont,  or  of  Warwick,  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
had  been  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  1164  to  1183. 

Henry  of  Salisbury  was  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  1165  to  1203. 

Ralph  Beaumont,  a natural  son  of  Henry  I and  an  Englishman,  was 
Bishop  of  Angers,  1178  to  1200. 

Walter  de  Contances,  or  Walter  Constantine,  a native  of  Cornwall,  was 
removed  from  being  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  be  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  1183. 

8t.  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  removed  from  Witham  to  be  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  1186  to  1200. 
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at  Bishop  Robertas  dedication  of  his  newly-erected  pres- 
bytery, &c.  Among  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Wells  is  preserved  a document  by  which  Louis  VIL  of 
France  appoints  Reginald  Fitz  Josceline,  then  Archdeacon 
of  Sarum,  Abbot  of  St.  Exuperantius,  at  Corboil,  near  Paris 
(believed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1164).  In  the  year  before 
had  been  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris. 

Reginald  Fitz  Josceline  was  ambassador  to  the  Pope 
in  1171,  and  was  consecrated  to  this  See  on  his  return  from 
Rome  in  1174.  In  that  year  Canterbury  Cathedral  was 
burnt.  (Its  restoration  commenced  in  1175.)  Reginald, 
as  Bishop  of  Bath,  gives  a grant  to  Wells  city  in  1174 
or  1175,  to  which  is  still  attached  his  seal  in  excellent 
preservation,  both  seal  and  counter-seal.*  Reginald 
signs  documents  in  1177.  The  French  William  fell  from 
the  scafiblding  at  Canterbury  in  1178.  Reginald  again 
proceeded  to  Rome  and  was  present  at  the  Lateran  Council 
in  March,  1179. 

After  three  years  the  French  William  returned  home, 
and  the  English  William  continued  the  work  at  Canter- 
bury in  1180. 

* From  tlie  fact  that  Dean  Richard  signs  as  a witness  to  this  charter 
of  Bishop  Reginald  to  Wells  city,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it  was 
executed  in  the  Bishop’s  first  year.  The  seal,  and  counter  seal  (in 
green  wax)  are  in  excellent  state.  The  mitre  is  hollow  in  front.  The 
pastoral  staff,  held  in  the  left  hand,  has  the  crook  turned  to  the  person. 
Both  figures  are  similar  in  these  respects.  The  large  one  reads — 

►t*  REGIN AVD VS  DEI  GRATIA  BATHONIENSIS  EPISCOPVS. 

The  small — 

RAINAVL’  DEI  GRATIA  BAHONIENSIS  EPISCOPVS. 

The  documents  belonging  to  the  town  of  Wells  appear  to  be  all  in 
an  excellent  state,  both  documents  and  seals.  Those  of  the  Chap- 
ter precisely  the  reverse,  with  seals  mostly  lost  or  in  bad  state.  In  the 
case  of  the  seal  of  Savaric,  in  his  charter  to  Wells  city,  the  mitre  is 
pointed  in  front. 
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Paris  Cathedral  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  its  high 
altar  dedicated  in  1182. 

Bishop  Keginald  Fitz  Josceline  signs  the  King’s  charter 
for  rebuilding  Glastonbury,  which  had  been  burned  in  1184. 
He  dedicates  the  new  work  there  in  1186.  He  is  found 
signing  and  obtains  a grant  from  King  Richard,  1189. 

Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1185-1190),  to  curb 
his  monks  built  a college  at  Hackington,  near  Canter- 
bury. Pope  Celestine  sent  a bull  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  after  the  death  of  Baldwin  in  1190,  ordering 
its  demolition  which  the  monks  did  instantly,  not  even 
waiting  for  the  King’s  permission. 

The  monks  of  Canterbury  elected  Reginald  Fitz  Josceline 
to  be  Archbishop,  but  his  death  took  place  before  consecra- 
tion in  1191.  He  was  buried  in  Bath,  near  the  high  altar. 
(Godwin,  pp.  100,  363):  Sepultus  est  autem  Bathonise 
prope  majus  altare  die  S.  Thorns  Martyris.”  (Ralph  de 
Diceto.)  At  Bath  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  de  Stalls,  and  founded  (or  refounded  ?)  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  with  its  chapel,  and  in  connection 
with  the  same  hospital  he  rebuilt  the  Church  of  S.  Michael 
within  the  walls.  The  whole  of  these  having  been  since 
destroyed  or  rebuilt  leaves  us  unable  to  say  how  far  any 
similarity  to  the  work  of  the  west-front  at  Wells  may  have 
existed. 

This  Bishop,  to  whom  the  work  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Paris  was,  well-known,  and  who  had  these 
refoundings  of  Canterbury  and  Glaston  going  on  around 
him,  must  surely  have  had  a strong  inducement  to  connect 
his  name  with  a reconstruction  of  the  old  Saxon  Cathedral, 
then  contrasting  so  strongly,  in  all  its  poverty  of  design 
and  decayed  state,  with  its  younger  and  more  showy 
brother  at  Bath. 
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After  carefully  weighing  all  the  available  evidence  I have 
become  fairly  satisfied  that  his  name  may  be  connected 
with  a proposed  reconstruction  of  Wells,  intended  to  have 
been  executed  on  a scale  more  magnificent  than  any  the 
world  had  seen,  or  the  brain  of  Gothic  architect  had  as 
yet  ever  conceived. 

To  obtain  at  the  earliest  moment  a portion  to  be  used 
for  Divine  service,  the  construction  of  large  churches  began 
generally  at  the  east  end.  But  the  very  practical  men  of 
the  early  school  were  on  the  whole  guided  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case.  Here  the  east  end  had  been 
built  by  Bishop  Eobert  so  recently,  and,  no  doubt,  so  well 
in  the  late  Norman  style  of  this  day,  that  Divine  service 
could  be  carried  on  in  it  and  in  the  Saxon  church,  while 
the  new  work  should  rise  around  both.  The  scheme  there- 
fore became  one  to  build  the  new  west  end  in  front  of  the 
still  standing  church  and  gradually  to  envelope  both  the  old 
Cathedral  and  its  services  together  within  the  walls  of  the 
new  minster.  The  design  was  worthy  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  A west  end  of  singular  magnifi- 
cence was  to  present  in  its  decoration  (whereon  the  sculptor 
should  expend  all  his  art)  the  scheme  of  man’s  redemption, 
the  object  and  purpose  of  his  creation,  and  the  love,  suf- 
ferings, and  glory  of  his  triumphant  Eedeemer.  In  a line 
above  the  apex  of  the  west  door,  framed  in  quatrefoils^ 
commenced,  on  the  right,  the  creation  of  all  things,  the 
world,  Adam,  Eve,  &c.,  which  passing  through  the  whole 
scripture  history,  as  it  passed  completely  round  the  building, 
was  to  return  and  finish  on  the  left  of  the  same  point  with 
the  close  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  new  building  had  been 
erected  of  the  best  local  materials.  The  blue  lias  (its 
fickleness  perhaps  not  then  known)  served  when  polished 
instead  of  black  marble,  to  give  contrast  in  strings,  shafts, 
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bases,  and  abaci,  to  the  light-coloured  Doulting  stone. 
Ill  the  interior  the  more  durable  red  conglomerate  from 
Draycot  lent  richness  and  beauty  of  colour  to  the  nave 
piers  and  aisle  wall-shafts. 

If  we  have  to  thank  Bishop  Keginald  Fitz  Josceline 
for  originating  the  design  of  the  reconstruction,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  some  one  else  largely 
assisted.  Over  what  was  the  great  entrance  (not  the 
present  west  door  of  nave,  but  the  ancient  great  door^  that 
from  present  west  cloister  walk  into  the  south-west,  now 

HarewelFs  tower),  in  one  of  the  intersecting  arches  on 
the  east  side  of  the  staircase  buttress  (looking  east)  is  a 
secular  figure  sitting  on  a cushioned  throne,  dressed  in 
simple  costume,  and  having  no  tonsure.  This  the  only 
figure  which  can  undoubtedly  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
the  erection  of  the  west-front,  and  carved  by  the  hands 
of  those  who  executed  the  rest  of  its  foliage,  every  pane 
of  which  is  of  different  design.  Retired  among  which 
this  one  figure  was  placed  in  a position  where  it  had 
escaped  notice  until  the  present  restoration,  when  from  its 
character  and  position  it  became  evident  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  commemorate  a person  in  some  special  way 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

That  the  west  end  was  built  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
nave,  the  sections  of  its  mouldings  and  many  small  facts 
in  the  construction  seem  strongly  to  prove.*  I will 

* Since  this  paper  was  written  I have  obtained  a drawing,  showing 
the  junction  of  the  new  work  of  north  aisle  to  the  east  waU  of  the  north- 
west tower  with  the  jointing  of  the  stones.  This  shows  so  clearly  the 
dates  of  the  two  works  that  I have  withdrawn  the  other  drawings  of  the 
jointings  on  the  south  side.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  stone  next  to 
string  under  the  sills  of  window  had,  to  fit  on  it  the  new  jamb  of 
window  of  aisle,  been  reduced  till  a bottom  slip  of  two  niches,  and 
about  the  same  proportion  of  back  end  were  left.  The  evidence  of  this 
drawing  I think  may  be  simply  left  to  speak  for  itself,  as  it  is  irresistible. 
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mention  two  special  items.  The  return  pieces  of  the 
moulded  marble  string  intended  to  divide  the  first  cleres- 
tory from  its  triforium,  whose  fragments  were  preserved 
from  the  original  design  by  the  builders  of  the  present 
nave  when  pulling  down  the  old  side  bays  to  join  their 
work  home  to  the  west  wall.  Had  these  fragments  been 
used  in  building  the  west  wall  up  against  the  west  ends  of 
nave  walls  they  would  have  been  purposeless,  and  how  could 
the  west  half  arches  of  these  nave  openings  have  stood? 
Secondly,  if  any  one  will  trace  in  the  south  aisle  wall  (of 
nave)  the  thin  courses  of  stone,  representing  the  line  of  the 
polished  lias  abacus  of  the  tower  caps,  he  will  see  it  ex- 
tends just  so  far  eastward  as  the  original  walling  of  the  west 
end  goes  and  no  further,  while  the  wall  above  the  springing 
lines  of  the  window  arches  is  of  the  date  of  the  new  nave. 
Had  the  nave  been  erected  first  what  could  have  been  the 
reason,  or  was  it  at  all  possible  that  a course  of  con- 
structional stones  was  introduced  in  work  they  were  then 
executing  connected  only  with  a design  not  yet  dreamed 
of  or  imagined?  (The  refacing  of  the  interior  of  the 
north  wall,  that  which  had  no  doubt  suffered  most  from 
the  south-west  rains,  has  left  only  a short  length  to  the  first 
column  on  that  side.)  The  spurs  or  projections  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  west  end,  serving  as  buttressings,  are  covered 
by  the  later  nave  aisle  walls,  as  we  should  expect  in  work 
executed  in  divisions. 

The  front  may  have  been  commenced  shortly  after  1182, 
and  ceased  to  be  proceeded  with  about  1191.  The  use  of 
the  round  abacus  exists  throughout  the  design,  and  it  was 
at  least  not  before  1218,  that  the  square  abacus  ("never  in 
marble)  was  first  introduced  by  Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells — 
architect  (who  ever  he  was).  It  is  no  where  used  in  the 
west-front  work  inside  or  out.  The  work  of  Bishop 
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Josceline  de  Wells,  and  the  later  periods  have  always 
moulded  neck  moulds  to  caps.  These,  in  the  early  work 
of  the  west-front,  are  invariably  simple  rolls. 

To  recover  the  original  conception  of  the  Cathedral, 
designed  by  the  architect  of  the  west-front,  has,  I con- 
fess, had  to  me  an  interest  before  which  the  gradual 
progression  of  the  parts  of  the  existing  building  paled  : 
especially  since  the  careful  study  , of  those  very  parts 
gave  forcible  evidence  that  this  building  as  then  existing 
governed,  at  least  in  effect,  the  later  design  of  the  transepts 
and  choir  : and  so  it  probably  also  did  the  now  destroyed 
work  of  Bishop  Josceline  in  the  construction  of  his  chancel. 
From  this  cause  the  transepts,  built  while  yet  the  old 
western  bays  of  the  first  design  stood,  possess  a simplicity 
and  strength  in  the  parts  of  their  interior  composition  totally 
wanting  in  the  later  work  of  the  nave,  whose  multitude  of 
openings  are  destructive  of  contrast  and  that  proper  con- 
tinuation of  the  masses  which  should  be  constructively 
formed  over  the  points  of  support  in  the  columns  below. 
These  last,  even  in  the  time  of  Josceline  de  Wells,  became 
mere  bundles  of  stone  rods,  grouped  gracefully  on  end  to 
support  the  arch  orders.  The  vaulting  shafts  of  nave  are 
reduced  to  a sort  of  pendant  toy,  instead  of  supporting  the 
weight  they  carry,  as  they  do  so  well  now  in  the  transepts, 
and  did  in  the  chancel  till  the  last  alteration.  In  the  early 
design  single  nook  shafts  of  polished  red  Draycot  and 
dark  lias  marble,  alternately  supported  the  orders.  These 
were  then  based  on  a solid  stone  bench  remaining  now 
only  to  the  western  responds.  The  vaulting  shafts  of  dark 
polished  lias  were  intended  to  pass  down  to  the  string 
below  the  triforium  at  least,  and  may  even  have  alternately 
reached  the  abacus  to  pillars  of  the  great  arcade. 

On  these  diagrams  I have  humbly  sought  to  approximate 
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to  the  original  conception  of  Bishop  Reginald's  architect. 
(Certain  items,  as  in  the  simplicity  of  the  window  openings, 
are  in  strict  accord  with  the  work  of  the  Cathedral  at  Paris.) 

The  works  at  Canterbury  and  Glaston  may  assist  our 
comparison,  their  dates  being  known.  This  diagram  of 
the  interior  of  Canterbury,  1175,  presents  a treatment  of 
the  marble  parts  precisely  similar  to  Wells.  Unfortunately 
no  west-front  exists  in  either  case  whereby  to  extend 
it.  The  Glastonbury  work  began  later  than  1185.  That 
building  (the  most  sacred  of  all),  called  the  “Ancient 
Church,^’  at  the  west  end  was  first  commenced,  from 
which  reason  a sort  of  archaic  treatment  was  retained, 
travelling  afterwards  through  the  whole  church  eastward.* 
Both  at  Canterbury  and  Glaston  the  tide  of  Norman 
feeling  is  still  flowing  strongly  “ out  in  the  sound of  the 
composition,  and  in  the  zigzag  ornamentation  of  the  parts, 
from  the  necessity  of  copying  or  imitating  older  work. 
But  at  Wells  no  such  demand  was  made,  nor  did  any 
consideration  for  the  existing  Saxon  church  hamper  the 
designer,  whose  production  was  therefore  far  in  advance  of 
both.  Here  older  feeling  is  only  seen  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  west  end.  In  the  intersecting  Pointed  arches  on  the 
sides  of  the  buttresses,  and  their  somewhat  abrupt  termi- 
nations, and  also  in  the  general  low  pitch  of  the  arches. 
At  Paris  Cathedral,  as  in  Canterbury,  it  appears  in  the 
round  heavy  shafts  of  the  choir  and  in  the  zigzag  ornamen- 
tation of  the  circular  windows  which  existed  over  triforium 
(now  removed)  and  of  the  bases ; and  at  Glaston  in  a way 
not  very  different.  At  Wells  the  arrangement  of  the 

* In  the  matter  of  dates  of  work,  it  is  well  worth  comparing  the  section 
of  the  tower  pillars  at  Glaston  with  those  at  Wells,  now  partly  hid  by  the 
St.  Andrew  arches,  but  which  can  easily  be  recovered  by  going  up  into 
the  organ  loft.  There  cannot  be  much  difference  in  date  between  these 
two  works. 
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masses  is  so  strongly  Norman  in  tone  that  prior  to  1824 
the  writer  of  the  architectural  description  of  this  Cathedral 
for  Britton^s  work  remarked  it,  and  from  this  internal 
evidence  alone,  was  led  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  its 
attribution  to  Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells,  suggesting  in- 
stead its  having  been  the  work  of  Bishop  Robert,  who 
died  in  1165-6.  Right  in  suspecting  an  error,  he  however 
failed  in  its  correction,  unless  it  could  be  supposed  that 
the  Wells  men  of  1160  were  so  far  in  advance  of  those 
of  Paris  in  1163,  of  Canterbury  in  1175,  or  even  of  Glaston 
in  1185,  as  to  be  free  from  all  but  the  slightest  trace  of 
Norman  influence.  To  prevent  interference  with  the  in- 
terior perspective  the  western  towers  were  placed  extern- 
ally to  the  aisles — an  unusual  arrangement. 

In  England  I have  only  been  able  to  discover  one  other 
certain  example,  that  of  the  west  towers  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Priory,  Colchester,  of  late  Norman  date,  with  intersecting 
arcading  of  round  arches,  formed  of  Roman  brick.*  Ex- 
cepting Rouen  I am  not  able  to  mention  any  in  France. 

G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  his  work  on  Spain,  has  given 
plans  of  three  examples^ — Santiago,  Leon,  and  Siguenza  ; 
from  the  first  of  these,  if  not  from  St.  Botolph’s,  I suspect 
the  idea  of  the  arrangement  at  Wells  was  obtained.f 

* After  the  paper  had  been  read,  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  kindly  showed 
me  some  most  beautiful  drawings  and  plans  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough 
Cathedrals,  which  had  been  taken  for  him  shortly  before,  and  on  the 
plan  of  Peterborough  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the 
Early  English  additions,  that  abbey  had  also  western  towers  of  Norman 
date,  placed  externally,  like  those  of  St.  Botolph’s,  at  Colchester, 

+ The  plan  of  the  western  part  of  the  Cathedral  at  Dronthiem,  where 
the  two  towers  are  placed  in  the  same  way,  is  said  to  be  a copy  from 
Wells.  If  so  it  must  have  at  least  been  made  some  50  years  later,  as 
Archbishop  Sigurd  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  nave  there 
about  1248.  In  a chapel  connected  with  its  eastern  end  sleeps  St.  Olaf, 
the  martyr  king  of  the  Norwegians,  who  fell  in  the  fight  at  Sticklestad, 
against  the  Pagan  party. 
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While  the  treatment  of  the  marble  in  the  interior  of 
Wells,  as  originally  designed,  resembled  that  of  Canter- 
bury,* it  yet  had  the  superior  advantage  of  the  polished  red 
Draycot  shafts  contrasting  with  the  dark  lias.  Of  the 
Draycot  columns  we  have  still  happily  three  remaining  in 
the  western  responds.  These,  thanks  to  Canon  Meade, 
were  lately  restored  to  that  original  polish  and  lustre  which 
nearly  700  years  exposure  had  somewhat  dimmed. f 

Western  towers  thus  placed  were  unusual,  but  in  this 
case  that  plan  was  the  more  readily  adopted,  as  the  tower 
on  the  south  side  was  intended  to  form  the  great  entrance 
porch  to  the  Cathedral.  This  peculiarity  arose  from  the 
fact  of  the  three  annual  fairs  having  been  held  from  an 
early  period  in  the  great  cemetery  and  even  in  the  church, 
till  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  of  peace  and  truth  were 
unheard,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  roar  and  whirl  of  the 
more  gorgeous  ritual  of  the  service  of  mammon.  Bishop 
Robert  had  issued  mandates  against  this  abuse.  Bishop 
Reginald  found  it  necessary  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
them.  He  had  also  set  apart  a fresh  space,  the  present 
market-place,  probably  then  also  containing  the  ground 
on  which  the  Rova  Opera,’'’  or  new  work  of  Bishop 
Beckington,  was  afterwards  erected.  Opposite  this  spot 
both  the  original  entrance  and  the  early  gate-house  lead- 
ing into  the  cloister  still  remain.  The  entrance  passing 

* I strongly  suspect  that  at  Canterbury  it  was  only  when  the  work 
of  the  French  William  got  as  high  as  the  caps  of  the  columns  that  the 
monks  had  gained  the  courage  to  use  the  clustered  marble  shafts  which 
run  up  to  take  the  vaulting,  and  that  this  change  in  the  design  produced 
the  very  rude  and  somewhat  unsightly  marble  brackets  above  the  abacus 
upon  which  the  base  of  each  clustered  shaft  rests. 

+ The  fourth,  that  in  the  south  aisle,  of  white  stone,  has  been  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  polished  Draycot,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1874, 
at  the  expense  of  Canon  Brown,  Archdeacon  of  Bath, 
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from  thence  by  the  grand  door  under  the  south-west 
tower  into  the  church  ; nevertheless  the  slight  remains 
of  the  work  of  the  very  beautiful  first  cloister,  together 
with  this  gatehouse,  was  an  afterthought,  the  architect 
of  the  west-front  not  intending  to  place  his  cloister  so 
far  west,  and  only  arranging  for  a low  wall  here  of 
which  the  bond  stones  still  remain  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  present  buttress  and  wall  (this  last  perhaps  itself  of 
three  buildings).  When  the  works  of  the  west-front  de- 
sign were  abandoned,  parts  were  left  incomplete,  some  of 
the  small  items  so  remained  in  our  day.  And  B.  Ferrey, 
Esq.,  P.S.A.,  the  architect  for  the  present  restoration,  has 
most  carefully  had  these  so  preserved  for  that  very  reason. 
Such  are  some  of  the  bases  and  their  sockets  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  small  gablets  on  both  extreme  north  and 
south  angles,  blocked,  but  neither  the  foliage  carved  nor 
the  sockets  sunk.  The  projecting  heads  to  the  lower  large 
gablets  of  buttresses,  and  also  the  heads  covering  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  top  canopies  were  carved  at  a 
later  time.  The  inner  jambs  of  the  west  door,  worked 
into  shape  when  the  new  nave  was  executed,  and  the  old 
orders  on  inner  side  of  arches  into  the  west  towers  intended 
originally  to  be  carved,  but  still  plain.  The  white  lias 
heads  terminating  labels  inside  had  been  added  when  the 
completion  of  nave  took  place,  as  well  as  those  terminating 
the  exterior  labels  of  the  two  west  doors  to  aisles.  Prior 
to  the  present  restoration  these  last  were  so  decayed  that 
of  those  to  north  door  all  trace  of  what  they  had  repre- 
sented was  gone,  and  also  to  that  on  north  side  of  south 
door,  the  slightest  fragment  of  a very  flat  mitre  and  of  the 
neck  could  be  seen  on  that  to  south  of  this  last  door. 

Of  the  exterior  of  the  west-front  (which  will  be  much 
more  ably  described  to  you  by  Mr.  Ferrey)  the  greater 
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part  of  the  old  top  stories  of  the  early  towers  remain 
built  round,  or  rather  fresh  skinned,  by  the  Perpendicular 
works,  said  in  the  case  of  that  on  south  side  to  be  of 
HarewelFs  time  (?)  1366-1386  (I  think  it  may  have  been 
built  after  his  death),  and  that  on  the  north  to  be  erected 
by  the  executors  of  Bishop  Bubwith  after  1426. 


To  sum  up  the  result,  as  shown  on  diagram  No.  1,  we 
have  at  the  period  of  the  cession  of  the  west-front,  the 
Saxon  church  standing,  with  Bishop  Eobert’s  presbytery 
at  its  east  end.  In  advance  of  the  west-front  of  this 
Saxon  church,  stands  a new  west-front  of  a commenced 
cathedral,  together  with  its  side  towers,  and  three  bays 
of  its  nave  partially  completed. 


To  the  visitor  entering  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  (the 
portion  No.  2)  would  be  the  next  seen,  but  as  the  lower 
western  arches  of  chancel  are  that  part  truly  next  in  archi- 
tectural order,  I will  proceed  to  take  it  first,  and  then 
return  to  No.  2 afterwards. 

This  part  No.  3 consists  of  the  north  aisle  wall  of  the 
nave  up  to  the  sills  of  the  windows  as  far  west  as  slightly 
beyond  north  porch ; the  south  wall  also  for  three  bays 
west,*  but  in  the  last  only  up  to  the  sill  of  the  window ; the 


♦ Although  I leave  these  notes  unqualified  here,  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  keener  eyes  and  sharper  survey  of  such  excellent 
and  careful  observers  as  you  have  in  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Dickinson,  and  Mr.  T.  Serel,  each  of  whom  has  made  so  particulai*  a 
study  of  the  Cathedral,  will  even  reduce  still  further  the  amount  of 
work  yet  remaining,  which  I have  here  given  to  Bishop  Josceline  de 
Wells  (perhaps  more  especially  in  the  western  sides  of  both  transepts). 
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other  two  to  the  springing  of  its  arch  ; the  first  three  bays 
of  nave  arcade,  including  a very  small  fragment  on  each 
side  of  one  mass  of  clerestory  wall;  the  lower  parts  of 
walls  of  transepts  as  high  as  arcades,  but  not  all  the 
columns  ; also  the  three  western  arches  of  choir  with  their 
spandrils,  but  no  higher  than  the  destroyed  string  over. 
The  whole  above-mentioned  I believe  may  have  been  the 
work  of  Bishop  Josceline  Troteman  (or  de  Wells),  as 
here  all  evidence,  not  only  of  common  tradition  and  history 
but  those  of  actual  fact,  are  most  admirably  in  accord. 
We  are  told  he  rebuilt  the  Saxon  church  which  was  de- 
formed with  ruins  and  almost  level  with  the  ground,  for 
which  purpose  he  pulled  down  from  the  presbytery  all 
the  west-end.’^  To  this  effect,  says  Bishop  Godwin,  and 
the  existing  facts  fairly  agree  and  are  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  Bishop’s  words.  For  if  the  presbytery  of  Robert 
was  preserved  by  Josceline — and  we  suppose  for  a moment 
the  new  west-front  of  Bishop  Reginald’s  proposed  cathedral 
standing  in  advance  of  the  ancient  structure, — Bishop 
Troteman  must  of  necessity  have  removed  the  old  church 
inclusive  of  its  ancient  Saxon  west-front  to  connect  the  two 
newer  and  undilapidated  parts. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  most  kindly  shown  me  one  of  his  con- 
tinental sketches  illustrative  of  the  same  thing  as  it  exists 
to  the  present*  day  in  the  case  of  Wetzlar  Church  in 
Germany,  where  before  the  original  west-front  of  the 
Romanesque  building  (intended  to  have  been  swept  away 
when  the  other  was  finished)  stands  a considerable  part  of 
a new  west-front  of  rich  Perpendicular  or  Flamboyant  date, 
never  completed,  and  consequently  its  old  neighbour  is 
still  preserved,  with  a tower  of  each  building  standing. 

Sir  H,  L.  Dryden  when  at  Wells  a few  weeks  back  told 
me  that  he  had  a strong  belief  that  the  same  thing  had 
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taken  place  in  the  Cathedral  Kirk  of  St.  Magnus,  at 
Kirkwall  (the  whole  of  which  building  he  has  most  care- 
fully measured  and  studied  with  the  greatest  care). 

In  a most  valuable  paper  by  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  on 

The  English  origin  of  Gothic  Architecture  ” in  The 
Archceologia,  he  says  : “ It  was  very  usual  to  build  the 
west  end  and  one  of  the  western  towers  for  the  bells  after 
the  choir  was  completed,  and  to  leave  the  nave  to  be  built 
afterwards  when  the  funds  could  be  obtained.  In  many 
churches  in  France  the  nave  has  never  been  built,  although 
both  the  choir  and  the  west  end  have  been  finished. 
Cologne  Cathedral  is  another  example  of  the  same  plan. 
The  choir  and  one  of  the  western  towers  for  the  belfry 
were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  nave  was 
not  built  until  the  19th.’^  The  Nunnery  of  Davington, 
in  Kent,  is  an  example  in  point  of  the  two  west  towers, 
only  one  seems  to  have  been  finished. 

In  this  Chapter-house  to  tell  the  citizens  of  Wells  that 
the  Great  Josceline  of  Wells  did  very  little  of  what 
they  see  here  and  attribute  to  him  of  their  Cathedral,  and 
that  even  that  small  part  is  marked  with  little  elegance 
or  dignity,  or  that  his  highest  aims  for  his  new  Cathedral 
were  quite  satisfied  by  the  simple  efforts  of  native  talent 
which  his  masons,  Adam  Lock,  Thomas  Lock,  Deodatis,  and 
Thomas  Norais,  &c.,  displayed,  must,  I am  afraid,  seem 
heresy  of  a character  beyond  all  forgiveness.  Neverthe- 
less careful  search  after  truth  prevents  me  coming  to  any 
other  conclusion.  While  the  pages  of  the  “ Long  Book 
(belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter)  abundantly  prove  that 
if  ‘‘this  man  was  such^^  as  the  Canons  of  Wells  have 
never  since  seen,  it  was  rather  because  he  increased  the 
quotidians  from  those  of  the  Bishop  himself  down  to 
those  of  the  vicars  choral  and  humble  sacrist,  than  from 
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the  exaltation  of  the  glory  of  the  fabric  of  their  minster.* 
That  he  pulled  down  their  Saxon  church,  I doubt  not,  or 
that  he  raised  anew  the  parts  tinted  lake  on  the  ground 
plan  and  sections.  As  we  easily  mark  the  stiff  foilage  and 
peculiar  curl  in  every  one  of  his  capitals  left,  and  also  a good 
deal  of  his  material — a grey  lias  ” obtained  from  above 
Chilcote  (the  old  Saxon  Gillcotenov  Gillcote)^  together  with 
a rough  but  durable  white  conglomerate  which  is  found  over- 
lying  it.  His  mouldings  are  marked  by  the  addition  of  fillets 
to  each  side  of  the  hollows — a peculiarity  which  from  the 
preservation  of  his  arcades  in  the  choir,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  eastern  arches  of  nave  necessitated  their 
retention  westward  in  that  portion  built  by  his  successors, 
who  however  adopted  their  own  later  character  of  mouldings 
in  the  triforium  and  so  much  of  the  central  tower  as  they 
then  erected.f 

Bishop  Josceline  in  all  probability  did  not  commence 

* “ Quotidians  appointed  by  Josceline,  Bisbop  ; John  Saracen,  Dean  ; 
1242,  16  kal.  Nov.  Tbe  Bisbop  8^,  and  5^  for  bread  every  day. 
Tbe  quotidians  before  being  6^^,  and  for  bread  4^.  Before  tbis  time  tbe 
Bisbop  used  to  receive,  from  tbe  grange  daily,  6'^,  and  for  bread  4'i  while 
resident  in  Wells,  wbicb  for  365  days  was  £15,, 04,, 02.” 

“Tbe  quinque  personce,  tbe  Dean,  Cbantor,  Archdeacon  of  Wells, 
Cbancellour,  and  Treasurer,  used  to  receive  6d,  and  two  white  loaves  and 
two  brown  ; the  other  canons  received  3^,  and  one  white  and  one  brown 

loaf.  Tbe  vicars,  every  other  day,  bad  one  loaf.  — But  by  Bisbop 

Josceline’ s settlement,  tbe  Bisbop  was  to  receive,  every  day  be  was 
resident  in  Wells,  8^^,  and  for  bread  5^,  wbicb  for  365  days  comes  to 
£19,,  18,, 05.  Tbe  five  dignitaries  above,  called  quinque  personce,  are  to 
receive  8d,  and  for  bread  4^,  wbicb  for  365  days  comes  to  £18,, 05,, 00. 
Tbe  other  canons  4^,  and  2d  for  bread,  wbicb  for  365  days  is  £09, , 02, , 06. 
Tbe  vicars  were  to  receive  a penny  a day,  wbicb  for  365  days  is 
£01,,  10,, 05.  Others,  who  used  to  receive  quotidians,  I suppose  tbe 
sacrist,  &c. , were  to  receive  a penny,  and  for  bread  a halfpenny,  wbicb 
for  365  days  is  £02,, 05,, 07.”  From  tbe  “ Long  Book,”  page  19. 

+ In  Josceline’s  arch  moulds  in  chancel  and  nave,  tbe  rolls  and 
hollows  are  always  divided  by  tbe  fillet.  Tbis  section  is  not  found 
in  tbe  triforium  or  above,  nor  yet  in  central  tower  arches,  in  all  of  wbicb 
there  is  a want  of  fillets,  and  tbe  roll  often  presents  a sharp  keel  edge. 
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building  till  after  1218j*  and  the  work  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  before  1238  a service  for  the  soul  of  Peter  de 
CicesterjDean  of  the  Cathedral^  who  died  in  1236,  could  be 
performed  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Kalixtus.  Josceline  dedi- 
cated his  work  in  1239  (but  I do  not  think  this  fact  is  here 
of  much  value).  He  most  likely  did  erect  a chapel  beyond 
the  presbytery  of  Bishop  Robert,  but  how  the  junction  of 
the  internal  apse  and  external  chapels  was  managed  is  a 
matter  of  much  diflSculty  to  understand,  and  the  total  re- 
moval of  all  below  that  could  assist  in  its  examination, 
renders  the  question  exceedingly  difficult  to  solve. 

The  whole  of  Josceline  de  Wells’  work  is  now  very  frag- 
mentary, the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  his  transepts  (all 
left)  being  greatly  cased  and  patched.  Of  his  windows 
not  one  remains  perfect  throughout  the  church,  but  we 
have  left  the  interior  enclosing  order  of  the  two  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  north  transept.  One  cap  in  south  side  of 
window  next  choir  is  his,  the  others  are  insertions.  Parts  of 
the  bottom  of  each  window  (now  built  up)  can  be  seen  on 
careful  search  in  the  walls  below.  (Unless  the  rebuilt 
triplet  in  front  of  gable  of  north  porch  is  the  filling  in  of 
one  of  his  windows,  we  have  no  other  light  to  guide  us.) 

His  second  pillars  from  the  tower  in  the  eastern  arcades 
of  hath  transepts  have  been  entirely  rebuilt  from  -floor  to 
abacus.  While  next  the  tower  that  on  the  north  side  had 
only  been  rebuilt  from  about  half  way  down,  that  in 
the  south  transept  has  been  left  perfect  (though  at  a still 

* King  Henry  HI.  grants,  to  the  new  works  at  Wells,  5 marks  for 
twelve  years,  1225  to  1237.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  will  of  Hugh 
II.  or  de  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whereby  he  devised  certain  estates 
to  his  Brother  Josceline  de  Wells,  was  made  in  1233,  when  the  works  at 
Wells  were  certainly  going  on.  (See  notes  to  paper  on  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
the  paper  by  Eev.  G.  A.  Poole,  M.A.  ; notes  by  Rev.  J.  F,  Dimock, 
read  before  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Society,  and  printed  in  reports  of  the 
Joint  Diocesan  Architectural  Societies  for  1873.) 
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later  time  having  its  front  cap  altered).  Both  the  re- 
sponds are  new.  This  remarkable  removal  and  rebuild- 
ing in  both  transepts  of  the  farthest  column  only  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  in  each  case  the  extreme  arch 
opening  at  present  may  replace  what  before  had  been 
solid  wall  ; or  the  gables  of  the  Saxon  transepts  having 
stood  at  this  point  and  been  re-used  as  foundations  for 
his  work,  but  giving  way  necessitated  their  entire  re- 
newal. No  trace  of  the  upper  part  of  Josceline’s  choir 
remains.  Parts  of  its  aisle  walls  still  stand  : and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  these  last  terminated  in  small  square 
chapels.  Of  what  connected  them  and  covered  the  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  presbytery,  we  have  little  evidence. 
No  part  of  the  triforium  of  his  transepts  remains.  In 
the  nave  over  the  first  pillar  on  the  south  side  is  a 
fragment  of  plain  stone  ashlar  of  the  back  and  return  of 
a pier,  and  a slighter  trace  remains  directly  opposite  in  the 
north  triforium.  These  few  stones  give  no  idea  of  what 
the  design  was,  and  the  whole  of  the  mouldings  on  the 
side  towards  the  nave  are  new.  In  the  south  aisle  wall 
the  stepping  back  to  support  the  transept  can  be  clearly 
recognised,  the  dividing  joint  line  just  reversing  what 
takes  place  at  the  west  end. 

The  recovery  of  the  names  of  some  of  Bishop  Josceline’s 
masons  we  owe  to  T.  H.  Riley,  Esq.,  who  discovered 
among  the  documents  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  the  grant 
of  a house  to  the  schools  by  Adam  Lock,  mason,  son  of 
Thomas  Lock,  mason,  and  witnessed  among  others  by 
Deodatis  and  Thomas  Norais,  both  masons.  (This  house 
I strongly  suspect  was  that  unfortunate  building  now  called 
the  ‘‘  Organises  House. The  similarity  between  the 
names  of  this  Thomas  Norais  and  that  of  Godfrey  de 
Noyers  (Gaufride  de  Noiers)  the  architect  of  St.  Hugh  of 
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Lincoln,  in  1200,  is  somewhat  remarkable,  especially  as  St. 
Hugh  had  gone  to  Lincoln  from  Witham  Friary.* 

In  1242  Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  centre  of  his  new  choir  in  front  of  the  high  altar, 
it  being  reserved  for  the  late  restoration  of  the  chancel  to 

restore  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether  the  last 
fragments  of  the  slab  containing  the  indent  of  his  lost 
brass— a memorial  which  even  the  Cromwellian  ages  had 
respected,  t 

To  sum  up  the  appearance  of  the  alterations  of  the 
church  at  the  time  of  Josceline’s  death  (diagram  No.  3, 
but  2 in  architectural  date),  the  Saxon  Cathedral  had  dis- 
appeared entirely,  but  Bishop  Bobert’s  Norman  presbytery 
or  apse  probably  still  stood.  Westward  of  which  Josceline 
had  built  a new  choir  of  three  bays  (the  square  east  end  of 
which  reduced  the  presbytery  to  a sort  of  vestry,  as  seen 
still  at  Malvern  Abbey)  ; he  had  also  added  a central 
tower,  transepts  with  aisles  on  both  sides,  and  three  bays 
of  a nave,  as  well  as  a long  low  length  of  north  aisle  wall 
fencing  in  the  rest  of  the  intended  nave.  But  a large  void 

* Among  the  documents  of  the  town  of  Wells  is  one  which  hears  the 
seal  of  Robert  Noreys,  possibly  the  grand-son  of  Bishop  Josceline’s 
mason  of  that  name. 

+ “ Jocelinus  Sepultus  in  medio  Chori  eccl : Wellen;  tumba  alta  cum 
imagi : serea.”  Leland’s  Itin  : vol.  3,  page  107,  fob  89. 

On  January  22nd,  1874,  in  laying  down  larger  gas  pipes,  for  supplying 
the  lights  in  the  chancel,  the  stone  coffin  of  Bishop  Josceline  was  ex- 
posed, where  (as  it  will  be  seen  on  the  plan)  literally  it  could  not  be 
better  described  than  is  done  by  Leland,  the  top  of  Josceline’s  square 
east  wall  having  been  also  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  total  removal 
of  this  last  above  ground,  and  the  considerable  extention  of  the  present 
chancel  eastward,  had  led  to  the  idea  of  this  “ centre,”  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  Bishop  lay,  being  just  west  of  the  present  throne.  The 
full  account  of  the  discovery  may  be  seen  in  a letter  by  your  member, 
Mr.  T.  Serel,  which  appeared  in  the  Bath  Chronicle  and  Weekly  News 
of  that  date.  The  inscription,  previously  cut  by  order  of  Canon 
Bernard,  now  marks  the  spot  where  the  coffin  lies. 
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space  intervened  between  his  new  work  and  the  west- 
front,  built  possibly  by  Bishop  Reginald  Fitz  J osceline. 

After  the  death  of  Josceline,  in  1242,  there  was  a short 
vacancy.  The  Bath  monks  then  elected  Roger,  Precentor 
of  Sarum,  who  was  ineffectually  objected  to  by  the  Chapter 
of  Wells.  In  1246  the  church  was  in  debt  to  the  Roman 
lawyers,  1765  marks — tolerable  evidence  that  British 
oysters  had  not  lost  their  interest  in  Roman  eyes,  albeit 
they  were  not  the  same  sort  as  of  yore.  All  this  time  the 
works  had  been  slowly  going  on,  for  the  very  year  in  which 
Bishop  Roger  died,  1247-1248,  an  earthquake  threw  down 
the  stone  vault  or  spire.  The  new  Bishop,  William  Button 
(1st),  was  abroad  in  1258,  and  after  his  return  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a struggle— “the  first  of  the  great  insurrections 
made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  against  the  See.  He  died 
in  1264-5,  and  was  buried  “ in  the  new  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin.’^  His  successor  sat  only  about  a year  and  a half 
and  was  followed  by  the  second  William  Button,  called  the 
“saint,’’  in  1267.  I shall  now  return  to  the  second  di- 
vision to  the  visitor,  but  truly  the  third  in  architectural 
date.  The  “multitudes  of  miracles”  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  grave  of  Bishop  Button,  the  saint,  were  at 
least  followed  by  that  multitude  of  solid  offerings,  which 
went  far  to  raise  the  present  edifice.  He  died  in  1274  and 
about  1284  a convocation  was  called  to  procure  contribu- 
tions to  the  new  building  and  grant  a tenth  for  the  repair 
of  the  old  work.  Even  so  early  as  1266  John  of  Axbridge, 
sub-dean,  had  founded  an  obit  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  In  1268  Galfre 
de  Briddeport  founded  an  obit  to  the  souls  of  his  parents 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  in  the  south 
part  of  the  Cathedral.  Bishop  William  (the  saint)  himself 
leaves  money  to  support  two  lamps  “behind  the  great 
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altar”  of  the  building,*  but  his  principal  obit  was  erected 
in  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  in  the  Cloisters  (first  heard  of  by 
that  name  in  1260)  by  John  Button,  the  provost,  who  had 
built  the  altar  of  St.  Michael  in  that  chapel,  at  which  very 
altar  he  orders  the  service  to  take  place.  Thomas  Button 
(late  dean)  when  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1293  to  1307)  gave 
■pro  anima  of  Bishop  William  Button  the  great  bell  in  the 
tower.  Strong  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
this  new  work  is  seen  in  the  carved  caps  of  the  west  arcade 
of  both  transepts,  where  heads  displaying  various  stages 
of  the  toothache  are  introduced.  One  shows  the  agony 
the  sufferer  is  in,  another  points  to  the  fact  that  it  has  only 
left  him  one  tooth,  another  points  to  that  tooth  in  which 
the  pain  is,  &c.  Now  although  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 
sculptor  would  never  otherwise  have  selected  such  subjects, 
yet  I do  think  that  in  the  building  St.  Button^s  peculiar 
property  here  was  supposed  to  be  the  ability  to  cure 
this  disease.  If  the  work  was  erected  by  gifts  at  his  shrine, 
and  therefore  after  his  death  in  1274,  it  became  a fit  and 
appropriate  field  to  select  subjects  from,  and  thus  far  helps 
to  fix  the  age  of  this  part  of  the  fabric.  Although  he  is 
said  to  have  divided  with  the  dentists  the  removal  of  this 
disease  down  far  into  the  1 7th  century,  yet  in  the  first 
stage  and  the  want  of  a fine  field  for  advertisements,  it 
must  have  required  some  few  years  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a trip  to  W ells. 

* In  the  settlement  of  Bishop  Button’s  chantry,  in  1279,  mention  is 
made  both  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Cloisters,  and  also  of  St. 
Marie’s  Chapel,  behind  the  high  altar  and— money  is  assigned — “Ad 
sustentandi  duos  cereos  in  Capella  bte  Virginis  assignetur.”  Dated 
1279.  (Thomas  de  Button  and  Roger  de  Crukern,  his  Executors.) 

1284.  “ (’onvoclio  de  Contributor  ad  Ecllam  qu4  in  nov4  structuras 

per  ficienda  et  antique  reparand^,  indijet  repatoe  Decimae  Praebendarum.’ 
P.  198,  small  Liber  Albus. 

si 
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Therefore  the  convocation  about  repairs  and  building  in 
1284  would  fairly  agree,  even  supposing  the  actual  works 
had  begun  somewhat  earlier. 

Other  carvings  in  the  south  transepts  may  assist  us.  A 
figure  is  there  seen  turning  up  his  foot  from  which  he  ex- 
tracts a burr  or  thorn-— possibly  a play  on  the  name  of 
Bishop  Button's  successor,  Bishop  i^z^rnell  (1275  to  1292), 
or  on  that  of  Dean  William  BuvuqW  (prebend  of  St. 
David’s),  who  following  Dean  Thomas  Button,  sat  from 
1292  to  1295.  The  rebuilding  partly  with  old  materials 
of  the  north  porch  seems  also  to  harmonize,  for  on  the 
eastern  caps  of  the  external  arch  are  sculptured  scenes  from 
the  history  of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
the  name  saint  possibly  of  Edward  of  Knolle,  dean  from 
1256  to  1284  ; and  on  each  side  of  the  door  from  this  porch 
to  the  church,  are  the  figures  of  a dean*  and  bishop  in- 
tended, I think,  for  the  very  Thomas  Button,  who  was 
dean  after  this  Edward  of  Knolle,  from  1284  to  1292,  in 
which  year  he  became  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  so  represented 
here  on  the  right  side  of  arch.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  to  the  little  Church  of  Tugford  in  Corvedale,  Salop, 
there  is  a door  very  much  humbler  in  scale  and  ornamen- 
tation, but  resembling  closely  in  details  the  outer  arch  of 
this  porch. 

An  item  which  may  have  to  do  with  the  roofing  of  this 
new  work  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Parliament  at 
Northampton,  29  Edward  I.  (1300-1301J.  The  warden 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  to  deliver  to  Peter  de  Insula, 

* The  figure  of  the  Dean. bears  a staflf,  and  bolds  a label,  partly- 
destroyed,  but  still  retaining  the  letters— 

INY  ; INGAVD  * * * * II  : TVI 
which  Archdeacon  Preeman,  of  Exeter,  translated  as — “ Enter  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord.”  Could  it  refer  to  the  late  Dean  being  then  Bishop  ? 
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Archdeacon  of  Wells,  10  oaks,  and  an  equal  number  to 
Philip  Martel.  De  Insula  (or  de  Lisle)  was  archdeacon,  at 
least  in  1296-1301,  and  although  I have  not  yet  found 
the  name  of  Philip  Martel  at  the  Cathedral,  John  de 
Martel  or  Marsel,  as  a canon,  appears  in  1319,  1327,  1330, 
and  his  chantry  was  founded  at  the  altar  of  St.  Catharine 
in  1341. 

As  Josceline^s  Cathedral  had  little  beyond  a choir  and 
transepts  available  for  use,  unusual  doors  at  the  ends 
of  the  eastern  aisles  of  transepts  had  been  found  necessary. 
Of  these,  the  north  was  afterwards  continued  as  an  entrance 
to  the  stairs  to  the  new  Chapter  House.  The  other  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Martin,  now  the  Canons^  Vestry,  is  blocked 
by  the  monument  of  John  Storthwaite,  precentor,  who 
died  shortly  after  1451.  On  both  sides  the  exterior  label 
moulds,  covering  most  likely  wooden  porches,  are  perfect. 

Thq  building  of  the  nave  and  rebuilding  of  the  transepts 
had  so  far  advanced  that,  in  1297,  it  became  necessary  to 
issue  orders  regulating  the  opening  and  shutting  of  these 
doors,  including  also  the  great  entrance  door  from  the 
western  Cloister  below  the  south-west  tower — evidence 
fairly  conclusive  of  the  ability  to  make  use  of  the  newly 
completed  nave. 

A somewhat  similar  idea  to  these  peculiarly  placed 
transept  doors  is  found  at  Drontheim  Cathedral  in  the 
angles  between  transepts  and  choir  (other  remarkable 
agreements  in  intention  govern  the  group  of  Cathedrals 
composed  of  Wells,  St.  David’s,  Wales;  St. Magnus,  Kirk- 
wall ; and  that  at  Drontheim). 

The  use  of  entry  obtained  under  the  south-west  tower  is 
followed  by  the  result  that,  in  1300,  William  de  Wellington 
founds  a chantry  at  the  altar  of  St.  Crucis,  under  the 
same  tower  (he  having  founded  another  at  another  altar 
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of  St.  Crucis  near  the  door  to  the  Chapter  House,  in  1299 
and  in  1305-6).  Two  new  altars  are  mentioned  at  the 
door  of  the  choir,  one  to  St.  Andrew  on  the  south,  and 
one  to  the  Virgin  on  the  north  (in  front  of  which  the  in- 
dent of  a fine  brass  to  a lady  is  still  seen). 

In  1248,  as  before-mentioned,  by  reason  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  “ Tholus,^’  a vault  or  spire,  fell.  Mr.  Freeman 
says  it  is  recorded  to  have  done  more  damage  to  the  caps 
than  the  bases.  As  the  further  pair  of  J oceline^s  columns 
in  the  choir  still  retain  their  caps,  while  the  next  seem  to 
have  been  recarved,  I am  led  to  think  that  the  Kev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth’s  view  is  correct  and  that  it  was  the  hollow 
stone  spire  of  the  central  tower  that  fell,  rather  than  the 
vault  of  the  choir;  for  of  Josceline^s  tower  scarcely  any  frag- 
ments of  the  eastern  piers  are  left,  and  of  the  western  a good 
deal  of  what  seems  to  be  his  work  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 
old  materials.  Probably  some  time  elapsed  before  they  sum- 
moned courage  to  again  proceed  with  the  repairs.  On  the 
diagram,  the  dark  pink  marks  the  portion  of  Bishop  Josce- 
line’s  building  preserved  and  re-used  in  the  new  work.  This 
rebuilding  probably  began  in  the  south  transept,  where  at 
the  base  of  the  eastern  respond  their  foundation-stone  may 
still  I think  be  seen  with  its  crosses.  These  were  full  of 
mortar  until  I cleaned  them  out  with  my  knife.  Recon- 
structing entirely  this  and  the  next  column  they  preserved 
the  pillar,  abacus  inclusive,  next  to  the  tower  of  Josceline^s 
building  (but  its  front  cap  at  a still  later  period  has  been 
renewed).  Inserted  in  the  spandril  over  is  a curious 
small  grey  lias  stone.  At  first  sight  I had  hoped  this 
bore  an  inscription,  but  found  it  perfectly  plain.  In  the 
north  transept  a portion  only  of  the  first  pier  was  pre- 
served, and  the  other,  as  before-mentioned,  entirely  rebuilt 
together  with  the  respond. 
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The  erection  of  the  transepts  arose  till  overflowing  the 
remains  of  Josceline^s  choir  arcades,  and  giving  them  a 
new  triforium  and  clerestory  they  then  produced  a fresh 
apse  to  match.  Remains  of  the  starting  of  whose  circular 
walls  are  seen  over  the  present  choir  vault.  Consider- 
able remains  of  the  large  pinnacle  standing  at  the  con- 
necting point  of  the  curved  apse  and  straight  wall  can  be 
seen  behind  the  present  triforium  wall  on  north  side  of 
choir,  enough  of  its  plinth  mould  remains  to  show  that 
the  triforium  passed  quite  round  it.  On  the  exterior  the 
lines  are  quite  perfect  of  the  arches  of  clerestory  windows 
of  this  period.  The  jambs  and  the  vaulting  shafts  next 
tower  wall  remain  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  tran- 
septs. The  marks  of  the  first  triforium  arch  on  each  side 
can  be  seen,  while  on  the  back  side  of  walls  they  are 
perfectly  preserved  on  both  sides,  although  built  up 
when  the  inside  was  recast. 

The  central  tower,  when  totally  rebuilt  from  the  ground, 
had  been  designed  for  vaulting,  and  the  wall  ribs  re- 
main at  present  below  the  line  of  the  Perpendicular 
vault.  Building  to  this  height  necessitated  the  erection 
of  a portion  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  wall  of 
nave  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  great  transept 
arches,  and  in  doing  this  the  very  slight  fragments  of 
Josceline^s  triforium  masonry  were  preserved  (as  before- 
mentioned).  The  part  then  erected  is  marked  by  the 
preservation  of  three  of  the  circular  bosses  of  foliage 
of  earlier  carving  than  the  rest — two  above  the  north  tri- 
forium arches  and  one  on  the  south  side,  the  rest  having 
been  removed  or  hidden  when  the  second  repair  (or  per- 
pendicular needling)  of  the  central  tower  took  place. 
These  early  bosses,  I confess,  I took  to  be  remains  of 
Josceline^s  work  until  a careful  inspection  in  front  con- 
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vinced  me  that  they  were  of  a later  time  and  period. 
Having  finished  these  eastern  portions  they  then  turned 
their  faces  westward,  boldly  advanced,  and  after  two  or 
three  efforts  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  open  space  which 
had  divided  them  from  “ the  work  so  long  begun  at  the 
west  end,  joining  their  work  to  it.  To  do  which  in  a respect- 
able manner  they  were  obliged  to  remove  (unfortunately 
for  posterity  and  Wells)  the  three  west  bays  (partly  built) 
of  the  more  costly  and  loftier  design.  The  western  span- 
drils,  at  present  of  large  stones,  are  probably  composed  of 
the  courses  of  the  pillars  and  old  work  pulled  down. 
The  size  of  the  courses  agree  fairly  with  those  used  in  the 
early  work.  The  returns  of  the  upper  marble  strings 
bonding  the  detached  shafts  of  the  west  window  jambs 
were  allowed  to  remain,  but  during  the  Perpendicular 
additions,  removed  and  replaced  by  solid  attached  stone 
ones  to  obtain  additional  strength.  The  outline  of  the 
original  nave  vault  was  not  intended  to  be  so  pointed  as 
it  is  at  present,  the  springing  lines  are  therefore  lowered, 
but  the  exterior  heights  of  roofs  and  walls  were  fixed  of 
necessity  by  the  old  west  wall.  The  flying  buttresses, 
omitted  at  first,  were  now  built,  and  in  the  western  sides 
of  the  north  and  south  transepts  it  can  be  distinctly  seen 
that  the  rough  stone  plastered  wall  had  stood  exposed  until 
part  of  the  plaster  had  scaled  off,  over  which  the  guide 
lines  for  the  position  of  the  buttress  had  then  been  drawn 
on  the  wall,  and  consequently  the  point  used  to  make  the 
the  line  had  marked  the  plaster,  the  scaled  off  surface,  and 
the  exposed  stone  also. 

Flushed  with  successfully  completing  the  nave  they 
then  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  possessing 
an  open  lantern  over  the  crux.  Abandoning  the  vault 
and  disregarding  the  rough  masonry  wall  prepared  for 
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it  to  butt  against.  From  the  floor  above,  which  they 
kept  as  it  was,  they  commenced  afresh  an  open  lantern 
tower,  richly  arcaded,  in  the  interior  of  which  one 
stage,  and  rather  more  than  half  the  next,  was  com- 
pleted, when  from  some  cause  the  whole  erection  came 
to  a stand  still.  A temporary  roof  was  put  on,  and  it 
was  left  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
work  now  stood  so  long  that  all  the  masons  employed 
(more  than  40  in  number)  whose  banker  marks’^  had 
given  me  the  greatest  assistance  in  tracing  the  continuity 
of  the  work  in  transepts,  nave,  choir,  and  triforium,  &c., 
having  with  the  greatest  regularity  followed  us  from  the 
pillars  of  nave  and  aisle  wall  in  cloister  up  to  this  joint  in 
the  second  arcade  of  the  lantern,  at  once  cease  and  are  no 
more  seen.  When  the  work  again  recommenced  they  are 
replaced  by  the  totally  fresh  marks  of  the  new  workmen.  A 
changed  character  appears  also  in  the  sections  of  the 
mouldings.  During  the  time  this  delay  took  place  the 
unfinished  lantern,  seen  from  below,  was  to  the  height 
now  built,  decorated  in  a very  curious  manner.  Having 
no  windows  in  its  own  walls,  and  only  obtaining  re- 
flected light  from  beneath,  or  from  openings  in  a rudely 
gabled  roof,  and  therefore  dark.  Instead  of  the  red 
lining  into  stones,  the  usual  decoration  of  the  time,  (frag- 
ments of  which  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Martin  now  the  Canons’  Vestry),  it  was  formed  of  white 
lines  on[a  cream-tinted  ground — a very  good  plan,  and  one 
I do  not  remember  elsewhere,  thus  enabling  it  to  be  seen 
from  the  Cathedral  floor.  When  the  works  again  com- 
menced a fresh  design  {though  not  one  of  equal  merit)  was 
adopted,  the  lantern  scheme  being  retained. 
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To  sum  up  the  result  as  shown  on  diagram  No.  2 (but 
third  in  architectural  date)  we  have  of  Bishop  Kobert^s 
presbytery,  (if  anything)  only  the  lower  arches  left.  Of 
Bishop  Josceline^s  work  merely  the  three  choir  arches  and 
parts  of  their  aisle  walls  ; the  lower  parts  of  transept  walls 
and  portions  of  the  pillars ; the  three  eastern  arches  of  the 
nave  and  slight  traces  of  triforium  masonry  ; part  of  north 
aisle  wall  up  to  window  sills,  and  a small  part  of  that  of 
south  aisle.  His  central  tower  is  utterly  removed  down  to 
the  floor.  Bishop  Reginald  Fitz  Joceline’s  w’est  end  and  its 
towers  remain,  but  his  internal  arcade  is  gone,  and  most 
of  his  north  aisle  wall  recased.  (It  is  a question  if  his 
architect  may  not  have  intended  to  gable  his  aisle  walls  to 
each  two  bays,  if  so  this  idea  was  also  abandoned.) 


The  new  building  at  this  time  became  all  the  upper  part 
of  choir  and  its  apse,  both  triforium  and  clerestory,  nearly 
the  whole  nave  and  most  of  the  transepts,  the  central 
tower  from  the  very  ground  up  to  a short  way  above  the 
apex  of  nave  and  chancel  roofs.  They  had  also  begun 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  undercroft  to  the  new  Chapter 
House,  and  the  passage  to  it  from  the  choir  aisle.  This, 
however,  was  after  the  w/iok  of  the  rest  had  been  com- 
pleted (a  second  effort  in  that  case  completed  the  present 
stairs  to  a Chapter  House,  which  remarkable  to  relate  was 
shortly  afterwards  pulled  down  to  build  the  present  (or 
third)  one. 


Proceeding  now  with  the  fourth  part,  the  next  great 
commencement  began  with  the  extension  of  the  east  end 
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and  completion  of  the  central  tower.*  Small  works  were 
however  going  on  before^  for  in  1305  a chantry  is  founded 
for  Dean  Henry  Huse,  at  the  altar  of  the  Crucifixion  at 
the  south  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  On  examina- 
tion I found  the  crucifix  still  remaining  perfect  in  the  glass 
of  the  window  whose  stonework  had  no  doubt  shortly 
before  been  inserted.  In  1311  William  Yatton,  sub- 
dean, had  a service  behind  the  high  altar,  and  in  the 
same  year  in  the  will  of  Kichard  de  Chepmanslade  there  is 
also  mention  of  the  light  of  the  Blessed  Mary  behind  the 
high  altar. 

In  the  new  exterior  of  the  eastern  end  a portion  was 
built  every  year  leaving  inside  the  old  eastern  chapels  for 
use  as  long  as  possible.  The  joints  mark  the  portions 
of  every  fresh  year,  and  a distinct  change  took  place  above 
the  sills  of  the  east  windows  of  choir  aisles.  The  side 
windows  having  the  early  section,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
broad  casement  moulding  of  the  Perpendicular  style  taking 
place  in  the  east  windows  of  the  side  aisles,  and  passing 
round  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  In  1325  Dean  Goodeley 
orders  the  ruinous  stalls  to  be  remade,  and  each  prebend 
is  ordered  to  be  at  the  cost  of  his  own.  Some  of  these 
have  the  misererie  carvings  only  commenced,  and  still 
remaining  unfinished.  Before  the  death  of  Bishop 

* Campanile  Ecclesise  Wellensis.  Decima  quinque  annalis  pro  con-  - 
structione  ejusdem  Reg  1,  148,  Anno  1317. 

New  campanile  building,  1318,  during  tbe  time  of  Bisbop  Drokensford, 
1309  to  1325.  In  a general  chapter,  held  18th  May,  1318,  among  other 
acts  then  decreed,  this  was  one — “Item  cum  magna  pecunia  proveniat 
diversi  modi  tain  de  decimis  qua  oblationibus  Sti.  Willelmi  sequestris  et 
Fratcrnitatibus  Sti.  Andrim  ad  fabricam  Ecclesise  et  Campaniliam  foret 
utile  quod  inde  fieret  Ratiocinium  modo  debito  per  Receptores  Pecuniae 
antcdictne  per  aliquos.  Canonicos  per  Capitulu  deputandos  Responsio 
Deputeutur  Duo  Canonici  ad  audiendu  computu  singuloru  Receptoru 
oblationes  Sti.  Willelmi.”  Old  MS.  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Serel. 
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Drokensford,  in  1329,  the  eastern  extension  had  so 
far  advanced  that  he  could  be  interred  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Catharine  * In  1332  the  great  Dean  Goodeley  died  ; 
he  had  undoubtedly  been  the  prime  actor  in  these  last 
extensions  of  the  fabric,  as  well  as  the  victorious  leader 
in  the  last  final  and  successful  rising  of  the  Chapter  against 
the  See.  The  work  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
completed  when  he  died,  for  in  1337,  the  Chapter  took 
into  consideration  the  means  whereby  to  raise  the  sum  of 
£200  to  pay  off  the  debt  incurred  in  restoring  a great  part 
of  the  fabric.  There  is  a document  dated  in  1337  (pre- 
served among  the  Chapter  documents)  a bond  to  Dean 
Charletone  for  £20  lent  by  him  to  the  Chapter  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  building.  This  looks  like  some  matter 
of  considerable  moment  requiring  instant  attention.  In 
1338  the  church  is  described  as  much  fractured  and  re- 
quiring to  be  repaired,  and,  in  1339,  there  is  an  imposition 
of  a tenth  to  raise  £300  for  repairing  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.  Ralph  of  Salop  had  become  Bishop  of  the  See 
in  1329,  and  his  decease  took  place  in  1363.  Mr.  Freeman 
(in  that  most  valuable  little  volume  of  his  which  should 


* To  the  efforts  of  Canon  Bernard  we  owe  the  discovery  that  the 
tomb,  in  front  of  the  south  choir  transept,  must  unquestionably  be  that 
of  Bishop  Drokensford,  as  one  result  of  his  researches  was  the  discovery 
of  a document,  by  which  Philip  de  Drokensford,  of  Oakhampton,  (son 
and  heir  of  Philip  de  Drokensford),  and  nephew  of  the  Bishop,  grants 
lands  to  Dean  John  de  Godelee  and  Hamelino  de  Godelee,  his  brother, 
to  this  document,  nearly  perfect,  is  preserved  the  seal  of  * PHILIPPI  D. 
DROK’NEIS  * * * bearing  a shield,  quartered  with  the  chess  rooks 
(precisely  as  on  tomb),  and  with  a label  of  three  points  over.  Bound 
the  tomb  are  repeated  these  two  shields  in  nearly  every  panel.  1st,  a 
shield  bearing  Drokensfordj  quarterly  or  and  az.,  four  rooks’  heads 
couped  two  and  two,  addorsed  and  counterchanged.  The  other  shield 
or,  six  ermine  spots,  3,  2,  1 sa  : on  a chief  gu.  two  stags’  heads  cabossed, 
a label  of  three  points  for  difference.  The  arms  of  Drokensford  seem  to 
be  a play  on  the  name. 
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be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  Wells 
aright)  has  well  suggested  that  his  place  of  sepulture  in 
front  of  the  high  altar  (the  communion  space  at  present) 
decidedly  marks  him  as  one  of  the  founders.  He  who 
built  so  much  of  the  close*  could  scarcely  be  unconnected 
with  the  works  going  on  in  his  Cathedral.  In  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  east  end  the  name  of  its  builder  had  been 
placed  in  the  stained  glass,  but  is  now  lost. 

When  the  new  upper  portion  of  the  central  tower  had 
been  commenced  it  was  from  quite  a fresh  design,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  uncompleted  arcade  was  reduced 
in  height,  over  which  a lofty  stage  of  three  square-headed 
panels  (each  containing  two  long  pointed  but  uncusped 
openings)  formed  the  exterior  design  of  each  side.  The 
whole  of  this  work  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Under  the 
present  modern  roof  of  the  central  tower,  are  still  seen 
traces  of  the  points  where  the  beams  rested  (the  corbels 
to  support  the  curved  braces  still  remain)  dividing  the  flat 
roof  into  a series  of  square-moulded  panels,  open  to  view 
from  the  floor  of  the  church.  This  weak  design  could 
not  have  existed  long.  A fresh  idea  entered  the  minds 
of  the  Chapter.  They  resolving  to  change  the  upper 
part  into  a belfry,  divided  it  off  by  a wooden  floor  still 
remaining  (and  yet  retain  a portion  of  the  light).  For 
this  purpose  a set  of  massive  square-headed  stone  win- 
dow frames  of  two  lights,  strengthened  by  a transome, 
were  inserted  over  the  second  arcade  in  the  base  of  the 
long  openings,  forming  the  inner  thickness  of  the  double 

* Of  the  houses  of  the  Vicar’s  Close,  most  of  the  parts  of  red  stone, 
the  projections  of  chimneys,  and  many  of  tl^e  jambs  of  windows,  al- 
though not  the  tracery,  is  of  his  work.  The  transformation,  by  Bishop 
Beckington’s  executors,  too  often  causes  the  considerable  amount  of 
early  work  to  be  overlooked  and  disregarded. 
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wall  of  the  tower  (built  thus  to  save  weight).  On  the  top 
lintels  of  these  stone  window  frames  the  beams  of  the 
new  floor  for  the  bell-framing  rested.  The  wood  of  this 
bell-framing  seems,  from  what  I can  learn,  to  have  been 
sawn  up  for  other  uses  and  sold  not  many  years  ago. 
The  floor  in  the  tower  still  remains  in  its  place. 

This  change  into  a belfry  did  not  answer  constructively, 
the  tower  walls  rent,  and  the  danger  became  so  great  that 
it  was  necessary  to  shore  up  the  great  arches  below 
with  strong  timber,  marks  of  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  west  arch.  They  then  built  as  permanent  shores 
the  St.  Andrew  arches  across  the  north,  south,  and  west 
openings.  It  is  possible  that  Dean  Chariton^s  bond  in 
1337  may  be  connected  with  this.  The  strutting  of  the 
tower  arches  was  effectual  for  the  time,  but  at  a later  date 
the  insertion,  I think,  of  the  present  Perpendicular  vault 
made  it  necessary  to  needle  the  tower  by  stone  flying 
arches  cut  into  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  north-west 
and  south-west  angles,  filling  up  also  solid,  part  of  the 
triforium  openings  and  necessitating  new  ashlar  for  the 
spandrils  of  the  arcades  of  the  nave,  they  also  inserted 
Perpendicular  arches  under  the  two  first  openings  of 
nave  arcade,  and  of  those  arches  leading  from  nave  aisles 
into  transepts.  From  the  loss  of  the  Fabric  Rolls  I am 
unable  to  say  when  the  bells  were  first  removed  into  the 
western  towers,  but  we  may  fairly  place  it  after  Hare- 
welks  time.  The  openings  for  sound  in  the  central 
tow^er  being  no  longer  wanted  (the  light  being  cut  off 
by  the  Perpendicular  vault),  were  then  filled  in  with 
the  Perpendicular  panelling,  which  so  strengthens  the 
design  at  present.  The  lower  parts  indeed  even  seem 
to  have  been  before  treated  in  this  way.  The  pinnacles 
of  the  tower  were  also  recast.  The  Decorated  main  centre 
VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  II. 
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spires  in  each  case  were  preserved,  the  surrounding  small 
ones  and  those  in  the  sides  changed  to  Perpendicular,  and 
the  niches  and  figures  added  (possibly  by  Bishop  Bubwith’s 
executors). 

During  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  central  part  of 
the  nave  (about  1280-1297)  the  figures  in  the  west-front 
were  being  gradually  executed  and  placed,  commencing 
in  the  centre  and  working  to  the  sides,*  and  then  gra- 
dually downwards-t  From  the  change  in  the  treatment 
of  the  drapery  lines  it  is  evident  a considerable  time  was 
required  to  complete  the  whole,  and  it  was  most  likely  not 
till  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  top  of  the  central 
tower  and  the  eastern  chapels  that  those  of  the  coronation 


* Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  when  making  the  survey  of  the  west-front,  discovered 
on  the  groups  of  figures  in  the  resurrection  tier  the  Arabic  numerals 
which  are  found  on  all  those  on  north  side  of  the  centre  line  of  the  front. 
But  Homan  numerals  are  found  on  all  those  on  south  side  of  centre  line. 

f The  famous  angel  choir  at  Lincoln  was  executed  about  the  same  date. 
Commenced  by  Bishop  Lexington,  about  1256,  it  had  been  finished  by 
Bishop  Oliver  Sutton  in  1280.  It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the  idea  of 
the  exterior  buttresses  at  the  east-end  are  obtained  from  Wells.  A 
diagram  of  each  was  hung  up  when  these  notes  were  read. 

The  seal  of  the  “ Church  of  Wells  ” bears  on  it  the  figure  of  an  Arch- 
bishop— (I  suspect  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury).  This  is  found,  seal  and 
counter  seal,  to  have  been  used  to  the  certificate  of  the  election  of  Bishop 
William  Button,  in  1247.  One  half  at  least  was  used  down  to  the  year 
1539,  and  is  engraved  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon.  (Bishop 
Savaric  mentions  that  he  had  got  the  seal  of  the  Church  of  Wells 
as  well  as  his  own  appended  to  his  grant  to  Wells  City,  but  unfor- 
tunately that  seal  has  crumbled  to  powder. ) On  the  breast  of  the  dress 
of  the  Archbishop  is  a curious  trefoil  ornament.  This  same  ornament  is 
found  on  the  dress  of  one  of  the  figures  intended  to  represent  Saxon 
bishops,  which  originally  lay  over  the  bones,  removed  and  placed  by 
Josceline  (?)  between  the  pillars  of  his  choir  arches.  Moved  again,  when 
lately  the  chancel  was  restored,  this  one  had  remained  in  the  under-croft 
till  Canon  Bernard  had  it  and  another  placed  as  near  as  could  now 
possibly  be  done,  to  where  some  lay  before,  under  the  south  arcade. 
\Vhich  of  the  early  bishops  these  where  intended  to  represent  is  not 
known. 
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of  the  Virgin  (the  latest  of  the  whole)  were  placed  over 
the  central  door.  From  some  reason  the  central  pinnacle 
on  the  west-front  was  placed  at  this  time,  being  similar  in 
date  to  those  on  the  parapet  of  the  present  (or  third) 
Chapter  House.* 


The  result  of  the  fourth  alteration  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  facts  that~Reginald  Fitz  Josceline^s  west-front 
stands,  but  has  now  received  the  addition  of  the  figures 
up  to  the  great  marble  string  over  the  resurrection  tier. 
Of  Josceline  de  Wells^  work  the  arches  (only)  of  the  choir 
remain,  some  in  nave,  and  slight  fragments  of  the 
transepts.  Of  the  third  work,  the  new  nave,  chancel  and 
transepts  stand,  to  which  has  now  been  added  the  fourth 
work;  the  upper  part  of  central  tower;  the  eastern  and 
Lady  Chapels. 


In  the  centre  of  these  eastern  chapels  stood  probably 
that  so-called  of  St.  Mary  de  Jusyan,  and  perhaps  that 


* To  see  fairly  the  remarkable  care  with  which  these  restorations  are 
done  one  must  mount  to  the  lead  roof  of  the  room  over  the  Chapter 
House,  and  note  where  the  rebuilding  of  the  parapets  and  pinnacles,  &c., 
of  north  transept,  and  the  repairs  below  the  corbel  table  can  to  the 
present  day  be  distinctly  noted — almost  every  stone  by  their  different 
colours ; and  the  evidence  of  the  pinnacle  at  junction  of  apse  having 
existed,  till  removed  for  the  extension  of  choir,  will  be  seen  by  the  un- 
perforated piece  of  new  parapet  which  comes  up  to  it  as  at  angle  of 
tower  and  to  pinnacle  of  transept.  Some  even  more  remarkable  lettings 
in  of  stones,  and  reductions  of  them  to  the  proper  face,  may  be  seen  by 
crawling  in  under  roof  of  Chapter  House  stairs  over  the  vault  from 
triforium  of  the  transept,  through  the  opening  below  the  north  window 
(over  which  the  old  tomb  slab  is  used  as  a lintel).  (Some  curious 
working  drawings  remain  on  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  wall  of  west 
sides  of  this  transept. 
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of  the  Stable  of  Christ,*  if  this  last  was  not  in  one  of  the 
recesses  on  the  west  side  of  the  passage  to  the  undercroft 
of  the  Chapter  House. 

The  fifth  division  will  not  delay  us  long,  being  only  the 
upper  part  over  the  three  eastern  bays  of  choir,  the  last  of 
the  great  changes  which  left  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  as 
we  now  see  it.  For  this  the  apse  of  the  third  work,  with 
its  triforium  and  clerestory,  was  removed,  destroying  the 
great  pinnacle  on  the  south,  and  most  of  that  on  the 
north  side.  They  erected  a new  square  end,  three  arches 
farther  east,  and  an  unusual  triforium  (if  it  may  be  so 
termed),  with  a clerestory  having  windows  of  three  lights  ; 
afterwards  re-casting  the  rest  of  the  second  work  of  the 
choir  westward  over  J osceline’s  three  arches,  changing  only 
the  front  of  the  wall,  and  building  up  the  triforium  rear 
arches  (of  the  date  of  new  nave),  this  work  being  before, 
in  design,  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  present  transepts. 


* “ From  the  valuation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Wells  taken  from  the 
First  Fruits  Ofhce  when  Polydore  Virgil  was  Archdeacon  : — 

In  Annual!  pensione  Soluta  Communario  ecclesiae  Wellen 
versus  sustentationem  iij  Capellanerum  Celehrantium 
pro  animahus  Willelmi  Button  et  Willelmi  Button 
quondam  epis.  coporum  Wellen  ...  ...  ...  10, ,00, ,00 

Annualis  pensio  soluta  prsetato  Communaris  ratione  ap- 

propriatarum  ecclesiarum  de  Doultyng  et  Est  Brent  ...  01,, 06,, 08 

Annualis  pensio  solufa  Thesaurario  dicta  ecclesice  pro  certis 

cereis  sustentandis  in  Scahello  Crucifixi  ...  ...  01, ,06,, 08 

Cuidam  vicario  chorali  celebrant!  ad  altare  Sancti  Calixti 
in  dicta  ecclesise  pro  anima  Petri  de  Cicestria  annualum 
ex  ordinatione  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  01,, 15, ,00 

Solutio  pro  Obitu  Petri  de  Cicestria  in  Choro  inter  minis- 

tros  dictae  ecclesiae  ex  ordinatione  ...  ...  ^ ...  00,,  10,, 00 

Annualis  Solutio  Vicario  Chorali  praebendse  de  Hewish  et 

Brent  pro  stallo  chorali  ejusdam  praebendaB  annuatim  02,, 00,, 00 
Et  pro  feodo.  Johannis  Eye  receptoris  diet!  archidia- 
conatus  per  annum  Willi  priest  senesichalli  ibidem 
cu  pro  feodo  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  02,, 00,, 00 

Solutio  alio  Vicario  Chorali  ex  ordinatione  ...  ...  00,,  15,, 00 
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The  single  lancets  of  clerestory  were  altered  to  three 
lights,  to  be  somewhat  in  harmony  with  their  own.  This 
work  must  have  been  rather  a continuance  than  separate 
from  the  building  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  Perpendicular 
style  first  dimly  seen  in  it  and  in  east  windows  of  choir 
aisles  becoming  here  more  marked.  No  doubt  the  old 
eastern  chapels  had  been  preserved  as  long  as  possible;  and 
the  whole  of  the  columns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
were  therefore  built  last.  The  remarkable  fragment  of  wall 
now  doing  duty  as  a reredos  to  the  communion  space, 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  west  wall  of  these  old 
chapels.  If  so,  there  may  have  been  an  open  space  behind 
the  early  apse,  as  existed  at  one  time  at  St.  David’s 
Cathedral. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Salvator  in  the 
angle  of  the  choir,  and  of  a pix  of  St.  Michael  in  the  angle 
of  the  presbytery.  In  1381,  William  de  Odcombe  gives  a 
great  figure  of  St.  Peter  for  the  choir  ; (it  is  said  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ralph,  of  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  has  an  obit).  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  time 
before  which  this  extension  of  the  choir  had  taken  place. 
In  1381  the  Chapter  obtained  a grant  of  a quarry  on  the 
glebe,  at  Doulting,  in  the  fields  named  East  Hay  Farling^^ 
and  “Chenelynch”  (still  known  by  the  names  of  Hay  furlong 
and  Chillinge).  I am  sorry  to  say  the  stone  used  at  the 
Cathedral  since  that  time  has  never  stood  so  well  as  what 
they  had  obtained  before,  I have  not  been  able  to  discover 
with  certainty,  however,  where  the  former  was  obtained. 

There  were  reredoses  to  the  backs  of  all  these  altars, 
the  fate  of  some  are  told  by  the  Fabric  Roll  for  1550, 
which  states  that  the  tabernacle  work  to  those  next  the 
altar  in  choir  were  sold  to  the  Lord  SuflPragan  of  Wells  for 
9s.  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  was  Suffragan 
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Bishop  in  that  year.  A William  Finch  was  so  in  1538, 
Kector  of  West  Camel,  in  May  8,  1544,  and  a Prebendary 
of  Wells  (of  that  name,  I think,  was  of  the  number), 
January  6,  1577.*  No  sure  evidence  of  any  vaulting  of 
the  chancel  can  be  found  until  the  erection  of  the  present 
Perpendicular-pointed  waggon  groining,  at  which  time 
the  front  shafts  of  choir  arches  received  alteration  all  the 
way  to  the  floor,  as  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  carved 
caps.  At  this  time  the  flying  buttresses  were  added,  con- 
sequently the  stumps  of  their  terminal  pinnacles  (now  lost) 
are  more  Perpendicular  than  the  walls  they  butt  against. 

The  result  of  the  building  of  the  5th  division  was  to  fill 
up  the  great  gap  before  existing  between  the  present  Lady 
Chapel  and  that  point  where  the  old  circular  or  octagonal 
apse  (the  work  of  the  date  of  new  nave)  had  ended 
the  former  Cathedral,  and  produce  the  present  length 
and  proportion  of  the  building.  Other  later  alterations, 
but  not  of  such  consequence,  took  place.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Perpendicular  tracery  into  all  the  windows,  the 
vaulting  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles  ; the  building  of  the 
upper  part  of  west  towers,  and  the  addition  at  the  same 
time  of  all  those  figures  above  the  great  marble  string  at 
top  of  the  west-front.  The  whole  having  little  effect  on 
the  general  mass,  with  the  one  great  exception  of  the  addi- 
tion to  west  towers.  These  last  not  having  received  the 
intended  leaden  spires  fail  to  produce  the  result  they 
eventually  will  when  sooner  or  later  they  are  erected. 

* “WiUiam  Finch  is  no  doubt  the  man.  He  was  consecrated 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Taunton  Ap'-  7,  1538,  and  died  1559.  He  was  one 
of  the  Sufifragans  created  by  virtue  of  the  Act  26  Hen.  viij.  c.  14. 

1 think  your  rector  and  prebendary  may  be  the  same,  but  if  so  the  date 
of  latter  must  be  wrong.  See  Stubb’s  Reg.  Sac.”  Information  kindly 
obtained  from  Rev.  Wm,  Hunt. 
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I cannot  close  without  returning  my  best  thanks  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  facilities  they,  through  the 
kindness  of  Canon  Bernard,  granted  me  for  obtaining  access 
to  several  of  their  records;  to  Prebendary  Clarke,  for 
valuable  information  regarding  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the 
Cloisters;  to  Mr.  Freeman  and  to  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B. ; to 
Mr.  J.  O.  Scott,  who  placed  the  whole  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  drawings  connected  with  St.  David’s  at  my  dis- 
posal ; to  Mr.  T.  Serel  for  the  loan  of  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  MS.  materials  (including  those  of  Dean  Cres- 
wick),  bearing  on  almost  every  point  that  can  be  raised 
relative  to  the  history  of  the  Cathedral — so  valuable 
indeed  that  I trust  it  may  some  day  find  a secure  deposit 
among  the  collections  towards  that  most  desirable  thing-— 
a good  county  history  of  Somerset;  above  all  to  Mr. 
P.  H.  Dickinson,  of  Kingsweston,  whose  self-sacrificing 
labours  among  dusty  MSS.  and  mediaeval  Latin,  both  at 
Wells  and  in  London,  and  to  whose  unsparing  kindness  in 
supplying  me  with  translations,  is  owing  a very  large  part 
of  the  matter  here  put  together  by  his  deeply  obliged 
servant,  the  humble  writer  of  these  notes,  in  his  effort  to 
fulfil  the  request  your  Society  did  him  the  honour  of 
making  through  Mr.  Freeman. 


3nsqibi|d  ^iom  found  ut 

On  the  riter  Avon,  two  miles  below  Bristol, 
WITHIN  the  KoMAN  STATION. 


BY  THE  REV.  PREBENDARY  SCARTH,  M.A. 


O EA-MILLS,  probably  the  ancient  Roman  station  called 
TrajectuSf  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Avon, 
on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Aquae  Solis,  or  Bath, 
to  Caervvent  (Venta  Silurum).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
xiv  Iter  of  Antoninus,  which  beginning  at  Venta  Silurum 
(Caerwent),  terminates  at  Calleva  (Silchester).  The  site 
of  “Trajectus^’  is  not  quite  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries, 
and  Sea-mills  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  “ Abone’^ 
as  well  as  the  Trajectus  but  the  fact  of  a Roman 
station,  and  probably  an  anchorage  for  vessels  in  Roman 
times  existing  there,  is  beyond  a doubt.  Within  the  ram- 
part of  this  station  was  found  in  the  summer  of  1873  an 
inscribed  stone  lying  under  the  turf,  with  its  face  upon  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  not  being  distinguished  from  it, 
was  unfortunately  broken  into  four  pieces.  When  turned 
over  it  was  found  to  be  inscribed,  and  to  contain  on  its 
surface  the  figure  of  a female  head  and  bust,  around  which 
is  a semi-circle,  and  on  each  side  the  representation  of  a 
dog  and  a cock,  above  the  head  is  a cross,  formed  like  the 
St.  Andrew^s  Cross,  but  with  a stem  between  the  two 
lower  portions.  The  head  has  earrings  in  the  ears.  The 
words  underneath  the  rude  drawing  are — 

S P E S 

C . S E N T I . 

with  a leaf  stop  on  each  side  of  the  upper  line. 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  stone  is  angular,  like  the 
ordinary  sepulchral  memorials.  The  lower  portion,  which 
probably  contained  the  remainder  of  the  inscription,  has 
not  yet  been  found. 

Unfortunately  the  first  letter  of  the  second  line  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  fissure  passing  through  the  upper 
part,  which  leaves  it  somewhat  doubtful  if  it  be  an  O or 
a C. 

The  stone  appears  to  be  a memorial  stone  to  S PE  S, 
the  wife  or  child  of  Caiusi  Seniius.  It  is  probably  Christian, 
and  the  date  about  the  3rd  century.  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  as  follows:— is  a female  name.  (See  Gruter, 
p.  608,  No.  6,  Asinia  Spes  ; and  p.  1818,  No.  11,  Torania 
Spes).  The  cross  over  the  head  is  a Christian  symbol. 
The  cock  and  the  dog  are  Christian  also.  (See  Aringhi  11, 
614;  Fabretti  Ins.  Ant.,  p.  741,  n.  505;  M.  Peret  iv., 
p.  xvi.  29  ; also.  Diet,  de  Antiq.  Christiennes,  par  M. 
L^Abbe  Martigny). 

The  notice  of  antiquaries  was  first  called  to  this  stone 
by  Mr.  Nicholls,  city  librarian,  Bristol,  who  gave  a notice 
of  it  in  The  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror^  and  also  a sketch, 
and  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  a letter  quoted,  that  the 
inscription  w'as  Mithraic;  but  the  symbols  upon  careful 
examination,  appear  to  be  much  more  Christian  than 
Mithraic,  the  reasons  for  which  opinion  were  given  at  the 
evening  meeting  at  Wells  in  August.  Many  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Nicholls  for  calling  attention  to  this  monu- 
ment, which  is  probably  a Roman  Christian  tablet,  and 
presents  a pleasant  instance  of  paternal  or  of  conjugal 
affection. 
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THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OP 


BY  HORACE  B.  WOODWARD,  P.G.S., 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 


INTRODUCTION. 

rriHE  interest  attaching  to  the  Geology  of  Somersetshire 
has  been  frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Members  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society,  and 
more  particularly  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  whose  labours 
are  so  well  known ; but  although  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  generally,  it  may  be  useful  to  draw  attention 
to  some  of  the  local  features,  if  only  to  show  that  there 
remain  many  points  to  be  worked  out  and  many  questions 
to  be  solved,  ere  the  geological  structure  is  thoroughly 
understood  or  its  history  complete. 

Wells  is  admirably  placed  for  the  study  of  geology,  as 
within  a walking  distance  representatives  of  aqueous, 
igneous,  and  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  studied.  The 
Upper  Palaeozoic  and  Lower  Mesozoic  rocks  are  well  dis- 
played ; while  the  superficial  deposits,  the  phenomena  of 
denudation,  and  the  relation  of  the  different  rocks  to  the 
form  of  the  ground,  furnish  topics  of  much  interest. 

TRAP  DYKE. 

One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Moore*  was  that  of  the  Basaltic  dyke  near  Stoke  Lane, 
* Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  451. 
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and  which,  my  colleague  Mr.  Ussher  has  traced  from 
Tadhill  House,  Downhead,  to  near  Long  Cross  Bottom, 
six  miles  from  Wells  in  a direct  line.  It  appears  to  occur 
in  bosses ; bat  its  exact  nature  is  not  clearly  shown,  and 
although  it  creates  a good  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  it  has  pierced,  it  nevertheless  does 
not  seem  to  have  created  any  marked  metamorphism  in  it. 

PALEOZOIC  ROCKS. 

The  structure  of  the  Mendip  Hills  is  well  known  to  be 
an  anticlinal,  modified  in  places  by  minor  folds,  and  even 
by  an  occasional  inversion.*  The  oldest  rock,  the  old  red 
sandstone,  appears  at  North  Hill  near  Priddy,  and  again 
at  Pen  Hill,  consisting  of  red  micaceous  sandstones,  which 
pass  gradually  upwards  into  the  lower  limestone  shales, 
and  these  again  by  similar  gradation  pass  into  the  moun- 
tain limestone.  The  shales  may  be  observed  in  the 
Harptree  Road,  north  of  East  Milton.  Considerable  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  section  of  these  lower  carboniferous 
rocks  and  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  Mendips,  when  one 
considers  their  relation  to  the  Devonian  question.f  The 
carboniferous  slate  in  Ireland,  which  in  places  fills  the 
whole  of  the  interval  between  the  top  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  base  of  the  coal  measures  (the  moun- 
tain limestone  there  being  but  locally  developed  and 
passing  into  the  slate),  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent 
of  our  lower  limestone  shales  and  mountain  limestone, 
and  it  was  the  slaty  beds  of  Lynton,  Combe-Martin, 
Ilfracombe,  and  Mortehoe,  also  those  of  Baggy,  Mar- 
wood,  Pilton,  and  Barnstaple,  that  the  late  Professor 
Jukes  identified  with  these  lower  carboniferous  rocks. 


* See  Geol.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  149. 

•f-  See  “Review”  in  Quart.  Journ.  Science,  January,  1873. 
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Whatever  be  the  true  age  of  the  slaty  beds  of  North 
Devon — be  they  of  old  red  sandstone  age  or  carboni- 
ferous or  both,-— they  show  dilFerent  sedimentary  conditions 
from  oiir  East  Somerset  beds,  for  we  cannot  make  out  the 
same  lithological  divisions  as  we  have  in  the  Mendip  Hills. 
The  rocks,  however,  which  occur  in  West  Somerset  at  the 
base  of  the  slaty  series,  are  generally  considered  as  litho- 
logically identical  with  typical  old  red  sandstone. 

The  millstone  grit  occurs  in  several  places  along  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Mendips,  but  no  exposure  had  until 
lately  been  traced  on  the  southern  slope,*  although  its  pro- 
bable occurrence  has  been  indicated  in  sections  drawn  to  ex- 
plain the  structure  of  the  hills  and  the  probabilities  of  coal 
beneath  the  flats  of  Sedgemoor.  Large  masses  of  quartzite 
crop  out  by  the  lane  between  Easton  and  Priddy  (near  the 
bend)  which  belong  to  the  millstone  grit,  and  in  the 
ravine  leading  towards  Ebber  rocks,  traces  of  lower 
limestone  shales  and  old  red  sandstone  occur,  into  which 
a shaft  was  sunk  in  search  of  coal  so  recently  as  ISTl.f 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  another  indication  of  mill- 
stone grit  shales  immediately  south  of  the  high  road  south 
of  Dinder,  in  the  lane  leading  to  Worminster.  These  in- 
dications are  not  altogether  valueless  in  regard  to  the 
prospects  of  coal  to  the  south,  but  they  also,  from  their 
position,  show  minor  rolls  in  the  mountain  limestone. 

The  prospects  of  coal  to  the  south  of  the  Mendips  have 
been  indicated  by  many  geologists,  and  there  seems  a pro- 
bability of  its  being  reached  at  the  depth  of  about  1000  feet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meare,  Polsham,  Wedmore,  or 
Pilton.  Trials  further  south  might  be  equally  productive, 
as  at  Langport  or  Somerton,  but  while  the  trial  would 

* See  De  la  Beclie,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 

I H.  W.  Bristow  and  H.  B.  W.,  Geol.  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  500. 
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anywhere  be  one  of  considerable  risk,  to  the  south  there 
is  more  chance  of  hitting  the  unproductive  pennant  grit, 
which  might  be  avoided  further  north.* 

KEUPER  ROCKS. 

The  different  deposits  of  keuper  age  met  with  at  Wells 
are  the  red  marl  and  dolomitic  conglomerate.  Their  re- 
lations are  those  of  a beach  deposit  to  one  of  deeper 
water.  On  the  borders  of  the  Mendip  range,  as  shown 
by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,t  these  beds  dovetail  one  into 
the  other,  but  as  a rule  the  conglomerate  extends  much 
higher  up  the  hills,  as  would  be  natural  with  a beach.  In 
the  coal  district  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  (called  Mill- 
stone is  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  red  marl  in  the 
pit-sections.  This  is  not  because  the  conglomerate  as  a 
whole  was  deposited  before  the  marl ; it  shows  in  these 
sections  that  conglomerate  locally  preceded  the  marl,  and 
the  area  being  a subsiding  one,  deeper  water  conditions 
came  on,  while  the  formation  of  conglomerate  went  on  at 
the  margin  of  the  red  marl  sea,  and  continued  throughout 
the  deposition  of  the  marl,  even  in  places  into  the  Rhaetic 
series  (as  we  find  traces  of  Rhagtic  conglomerate  near 
Nempnet)  ; while  again  the  lias  conglomerate  continued 
in  places  at  the  margin  of  that  deposit. 

The  remarkably  even  manner  in  which  the  mountain 
limestone  has  been  denuded  is  well  shown  at  Wallcombe, 
near  Wells,  where  the  keuper  beds  rest  on  the  basset  edges 
of  this  rock.  This  even  line  is  also  very  conspicuous  in 
the  vales  near  Frome, 

The  road  to  Wookey  Hole  on  the  one  side  of  Wells  and 
that  leading  to  Dulcot  on  the  other,  show  in  places  in  the 

* See  last-mentioned  paper,  also  Moore,  Proc.  Somerset  Arch,  and 
, Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  xv. 

f Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
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red  marl  a bed  called  the  ^‘Wonder  stone/’  described  by 
Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  as  a beautiful  breccia, 
consisting  of  yellow  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  disseminated  through  a dark  red  earthy  dolomite.^^ 
RH^TIC  BEDS. 

The  Rhaetic  or  Penarth  beds,  which  form  a gradual  pas- 
sage between  the  new  red  marl  and  the  lower  lias,*  are 
exhibited  in  numerous  localities  around  Wells.  One  of 
the  best  sections  in  this  country  is  that  shown  in  the 
railway  cutting  near  Shepton  Mallet,  which  was  originally 
described  by  Mr.  Moore.f  The  beds  attain  a thickness  of 
forty  feet,  which  however  is  nearly  quadrupled  at  Watchet 
and  Penarth,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Messrs. 
Bristow  and  Etheridge.  Nevertheless  at  Shepton  Mallet 
the  section  is  complete,  showing  the  three  members — the 
white  lias,  the  black  avicula-contorta  paper  shales,  and  the 
grey  marls.  There  is  no  appearance  here  of  the  Gotham 
marble  which  at  Bath  is  so  well  shown  at  the  base  of  the 
white  lias,  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Midland  Rail  way,  J but  it 
occurs  (2  to  3 inches  in  thickness)  at  East  Horrington. 

In  a lane  at  East  Milton  the  Rhastic  beds  are  also  very 
fairly  exhibited,  and  their  junction  with  the  lower  lias  is  so 
gradual  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  boundary. || 

In  the  numerous  outlying  hills  situated  in  the  red  marl 
near  Wells,  the  Rhastic  beds  may  be  observed,  as  at  Whurt 
Hill,  Pen  Knowle,  Tilbury,  Twine  Hill,  &c. 

LOWER  LIAS. 

The  lower  lias  is  largely  developed  at  Shepton  Mallet, 

* H.  B.  Woodward  and  J.  H.  Blake,  Geol.  Mag.,  vol.  ix.  p.  196. 

+ Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  515  ; vol.  xxiii.  p.  505. 

X See  section  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood,  Proc.  Bath  Nat.  Hist,  and 
Antiq.  Field  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

II  This  section  was  originally  described  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie, 
Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  .vol.  xxii.  p.  93. 
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and  at  Street,  where  are  the  famous  reptilian  quarries. 
Nearer  Wells,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  we  find 
those  conglomeratic  modifications  of  the  lias  which  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  and  Mr. 
Moore,  and  which  indicate  the  margin  of  the  deposit. 
These  beds  are  the  representatives  of  the  Sutton  stone 
and  lias  conglomerate  of  South  Wales,  and  although  a 
Khsetic  age  was  assigned  to  the  former  series  at  one  time, 
its  true  position  as  a part  of  the  lias  was  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Moore*  and  Mr.  Bristow. f 

CHERTY  BEDS  OF  HARPTREE. 

Very  interesting  modifications  of  the  liassic  and  keuper 
beds  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  and 
West  Harptree.  The  lower  lias  limestones  and  the  white 
lias  (Rhastic)  which  possess  their  ordinary  characters  near 
Green  Down  Cottage,  are  represented  a short  distance  to 
the  west  by  a compact  chert  which  occurs  in  massive  beds ; 
while  associated  with  the  ordinary  red  marls  and  dolomitic 
conglomerate  of  keuper  age  near  the  Harptrees,  we  find 
here  and  there  a chert  of  a more  or  less  sandy  nature. 
These  deposits  have  attracted  some  attention  from  pre- 
vious observers  ; Mr.  Weaver^  considered  them  to  be  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  greensand  formation,  and  certainly 
their  lithological  character  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
find  their  counterparts  on  the  Blackdown  Hills  near  the 
Wellington  monument,  where  the  greensand  occurs,  com- 
posed in  its  upper  part  of  chert  seams,  and  in  its  lower  of 
sand.  The  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare||  in  1822,  while  hesi- 
tating to  give  any  decided  opinion,  concluded  on  the  whole 

* Qua/rt.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  449. 

+ Idem,  p.  1 99. 

J Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
li  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  304. 
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that  they  belonged  to  the  magnesian  (dolomitic)  con- 
glomerate age.  A year  later  Messrs.  Buckland  and 
Conybeare*  in  a joint  paper  read  before  the  Geological 
Society,  treated  the  beds  in  some  detail,  and  likewise  re- 
ferred them  with  hesitation  to  the  dolomitic  conglomerate. 

The  true  distinction  between  these  deposits  was  recog- 
nised by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  in  the  Geological  Survey 
Map,  and  by  Mr.  Sanders  in  his  large  map  of  the  Bristol 
coal  fields. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ground  at  Harptree  Hill  con- 
tains numerous  hollows  and  pits,  but  these  rarely  afiPord  a 
section.  They  were  mostly  dug  for  calamine  or  ochre  ; a 
few  of  them,  however,  are  natural  swallet  holes,^’  and 
such  is  the  large  one  on  the  east  of  the  road  between  East 
Harptree  and  the  Castle  of  Comfort,”  and  about  halfway 
between  the  village  and  this  uncomfortable  inn.  The  pit  is 
about  60  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  it  is  funnel-shaped, 
and  about  25  feet  deep.  The  beds  exposed  are  massive 
bedded  chert,  occurring  in  layers  of  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  separated  by  thin  clayey  beds  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness,  and  containing  heavy  spar  in  places. 
Ammonites  planorhis^  Lima  (jigantea^  L,  pectinata^  Mgoconcha 
psilonoti,  Ostrea  Liassica^  and  Pecfen  Pollux]  are  not  un- 
common in  the  upper  beds.  Possibly  the  lower  beds  may 
be  representatives  of  the  white  lias,  but  they  yield  no 
fossils.  True  Rhaetic  beds  are  however  exposed  near  the 
cottage  on  Harptree  Hill.  Here  we  find  a pit  dug  in 
hardened  reddish-brown  sand  crowded  with  Pullastra 
arenicola.  The  same  sands  occur  by  the  road  a quarter  of 
a mile  south  of  the  Castle  of  Comfort.^^  Some  of  the 
hollows  yield  blocks  of  sandstone  containing  Pecten  valo- 

* Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 
f These  fossils  were  identified  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
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mensis,  Avicula  contorta^  and  Anomia  (Placunopsis)  Alpina* 

The  cherty  beds  which  are  associated  with  the  keuper 
beds  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Harptree^  north 
of  Green  Down  Cottage,  and  on  either  side  of  the  road  by 
Eastwood  House,  west  of  Cawley.  They  are  more  broken 
up  than,  the  liassio  beds,  and  pass  in  places  into  a fine 
grained  sandstone.  At  lihud,  near  West  Harptree,  im- 
mense  blocks  of  hard  silicioiis  and  cherty  rock,  also  silicious 
conglomerate  may  be  seen,  which  are  probably  of  keuper 
age,  although  they  resemble  the  cherty  lias,  which  is  in 
some  places  conglomeratic. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  metamorphism,  for  so  it 
may  strictly  be  called,  I have  advanced  the  notion  that  it 
was  due  to  some  igneous  eruption  when  the  beds  were  under 
water,  the  change  being  produced  by  the  heated  water,  the 
dyke  itself  not  coming  into  contact  with  the  beds.f  I need 
scarcely  add  that  there  is  room  for  much  further  observa- 
tion on  these  interesting  beds. 

Leaving  these  cherty  beds  we  may  turn  our  attention  to 
some  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  this  neighbourhood. 
LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES. 

The  lead  and  zinc  mines  of  the  Mendips  present  very 
feeble  activity  now,  but  they  have  been  worked  from  very 
early  times.  The  district  was  occupied  by  the  Belg^,  and 
subsequently  the  Romans,  probably  tempted  by  the ' rich 
mines,  made  it  one  of  their  first  points  of  occupation.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  IV  it  is  said  that  these  mines  fur- 
nished employment  to  10,000  miners,  and  the  immense 
deposits  of  slags  and  slimes  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
workings. 

Near  Wells  we  have  lead-workings  at  Stoke  Hill  near 

* See  Geol.  Mag.^  vol.  viii.  September,  1871. 
t Geol.  Mag,,  vol.  viii.  p.  400. 

VOL.  XIX.,  1873,  PART  II. 
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Priddy,  East  Harptree,  and  Tar  Talley  near  Chew  ton 
Mendip.  The  refuse-deposit  at  Stoke  Hill  is  about  a mile 
in  length,  from  200  to  300  yards  in  width,  and  from  12  to 
20  feet  deep.  It  is  estimated  to  have  contained  about 
500,000  cubic  yards  of  material.*  The  stream  which  runs 
along  the  hollow  on  the  lower  limestone  shales,  plunged 
into  a s wallet-hole  at  the  junction  with  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, and  issued  again  near  Wookey  Hole.  It  was  used 
in  washing  the  ores  at  the  mines,  and  thereby  the  water 
became  so  polluted,  that  it  was  spoilt  for  the  paper  manu- 
factory at  Wookey  Hole.  Consequently  great  disputes 
took  place  between  the  parties  interested,  which  led  to  a 
law-suit,  and  finally  to  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  the 
paper-mill  against  injury  arising  from  polluting  matter 
thrown  into  the  water. 

The  old  material  worked  at  Stoke  Hill  is  found  to  yield 
on  an  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  slags  are 
said  to  yield  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal ; the  slimes 
about  5 per  cent.  There  are  about  a thousand  yards  of 
chimney  attached  to  these  works,  through  which  the  gas 
and  smoke  from  the  smelting  process  escape  ; and  the 
deposit  found  in  this  flue  yields  50  and  sometimes  60  per 
cent,  of  lead.  Occasionally  bits  of  galena  turn  up  in  the 
refuse,  sometimes  even  a barrow-load,  but  it  is  rare  to 
get  any. 

The  works  at  East  Harptree  are  similar  to  those  at 
Stoke  Hill.  Amongst  the  refuse  heaps,  besides  bits  of 
galena,  numerous  old  tobacco  pipes  of  the  earliest  type 
(16  th  century)  occur.  Few  minerals  of  any  value  can  be 
obtained,  and  Mendipite  is  not  now  to  be  found  even  at 
its  native  place  Churchill.  Zinc  ore  (calamine)  is  very 


* H.  C.  Salmon,  Mining  and  Smelting  Mag.^  vol.  vi.  p.  322. 
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sparingly  worked  at  the  present  time  on  the  Mendip  Hills. 
Like  lead  ore  (galena),  it  occurs  both  in  veins  as  well  as 
disseminated  in  the  strata,  which  include  the  dolomitic 
conglomerate  and  the  mountain  limestone ; but  zinc  ore 
appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  former,  lead  ore  in  the 
latter, 

Mr.  Moore  has  drawn  prominent  attention  to  the  palaeon- 
tology of  the  mineral  veins  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  from  a 
study  of  which  he  concludes  that  in  general  all  the  veins 
which  traverse  these  hills  are  of  liassic  age.  I have 
ventured  to  differ  from  Mr.  Moore  on  this  point,  and 
consider  that  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  veins 
were  introduced  at  a subsequent  period,  when  the  area 
was  no  doubt  brought  within  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
and  probably  in  glacial  times.  The  formation  of  the 
veins  themselves  may  have  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  rocks  which  they  traverse,  for  con- 
traction and  repeated  elevation  and  depression  must  have 
formed  cracks  and  fissures,  which  would  soon  receive 
mineral  deposits.  The  veins  may  therefore  be  of  all  ages 
subsequent  to  the  carboniferous  period,  and  we  can  under- 
stand the  occurrence  of  the  ores  disseminated  in  some  of 
the  strata,  which  would  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  veins 
in  the  older  rocks.* 

This  topic  leads  me  to  consider  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  later  tertiary  and  quaternary  times,  and  to  make  a few 
observations  on  denudation,  a subject  however  which  has 
been  treated  in  a large  way  by  Professor  Ramsay. f 
CAVERNS,  COMBES,  AND  ALLUVIAL  DEPOSITS. 

There  is  a striking  absence  of  drift  deposits  over  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 

* Mining  Mag.  and  Review,  vol.  i,,  March,  1872. 
t Mem.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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country  to  the  north  including  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  also 
South  Wales,  and  Devonshire,  contain  drift  gravels  and 
glacial  deposits,* 

Near  the  trap  dyke  on  Downhead  Common,  and  in 
several  places  along  the  line  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  traces  of  gravel ; but  they  are  due 
almost  entirely  to  local  disintegration  of  the  quartzose 
conglomerate  of  old  red  sandstone  age.  At  Wells  there  is 
gravel,  also  other  traces  occur  near  Polsham  and  Wookey  ; 
these  are  all  made  up  of  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  ordinary  valley  or  river  gravels.  No  traces,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  of  any  flint  implements  or  mammalian  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  them,  but  this  may  be  due  to 
the  want  of  local  energy  in  looking  out  for  them. 

In  regard  to  the  cavera  deposits  and  their  included 
organic  remains  I need  say  nothing,  as  they  have  been 
described  so  fully  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Ayshford 
Sanford.  But  I may  refer  to  the  theory  expressed  by  the 
former  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs,  namely  that  they  were  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
roof  of  a gigantic  cavern.  This  theory  has  been  applied 
by  the  Hev.  J.  M.  Mello  f to  explain  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  Derbyshire  dales.  He  remarks  that  they  were, 
probably  in  many  instances,  originally  caverns,  which  have 
been  through  countless  ages  eaten  away  by  the  streams, 
till  at  length  the  roofs  have  fallen  in,  and  in  their  turn 
have  been  for  the  most  part  carried  away  by  the  same 
powerful  agent. 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  the  origin  of  the 
Cheddar  Cliffs  seems  in  many  respects  plausible.  The 

* See  Geol.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1872  ; July,  1874. 

t Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Derbyshire,  Trans.  Chesterfield  and  Derby- 
shire  Inst.,  1872. 
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cliffs  are  formed  in  the  mountain  limestone,  and  may  be 
termed  a serpentine  gorge.  The  have  evidently  been  worn 
away,  not  disrupted  by  any  great  convulsion,  as  popularly 
supposed.  The  dip  of  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
gorge  coincides,  and  though  possibly  some  crack  which 
occurred  during  the  elevation  of  the  hills  may  have  given 
the  direction  to  the  cliffs,  they  are  clearly  the  result  of 
gradual  wearing  away,  of  denudation,,  the  result  of  the 
action  of  water.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sea  was 
the  agent  that  wore  them  away,*  but  I can  see  no  traces 
of  its  action.  The  tendency  of  the  sea  is  rather  to  form 
long  lines  of  cliff  than  narrow  gorges.  I am  therefore 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  as  formed  by  the 
agency  of  rain  and  rivers,  both  with  chemical  and  me- 
chanical action  ; but  whether  originally  as  a cavern  or 
not,  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  North  Wales  there  are  gorges 
formed  by  mountain  torrents,  which  present  on  a small 
scale  a resemblance  to  the  Cheddar  Cliffs —that  particularly 
which  runs  from  Pont-y-Pant  to  Bettws-y-Coed.  The 
rocks  here  too  are  worn  into  curious  hollows  by  the  eddies 
and  spray  of  the  rushing  water. 

At  Cheddar  the  dip  of  the  limestone  has  evidently  had 
very  great  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  cliffs  : on 
one  side,  the  abrupt  one,  the  dip  being  away  from  the 
cliffs  exercises  a conservative  agency,  whereas  on  the  op- 
posite side  the  dip  being  into  the  ravine,  a slope  has  been 
formed,  the  tendency  being  for  the  beds  to  break  off  and 
fall  into  the  gorge. 

The  Ebber  rocks,  a short  distance  from  Wells  form  a 
gorge  like  Cheddar,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  and  differing 
from  it  in  being  in  a more  natural  state.  Instead  of  the 

* Mackintosli,  Intellectual  Observer,  vol.  xii.  p.  30.  See  also  Scenery 
of  England  and  Wales^  by  the  same  author. 
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carriage  road  we  have  to  pick  our  way  along  a rugged 
path,  over  loose  blocks  and  fallen  debris.  The  ravine  is 
well  wooded  and  far  more  picturesque,  though  not  so  grand 
as  Cheddar, 

Ravines  like  this,  which  are  characteristic  of  a moun- 
tain limestone  country,  as  Mr.  Dawkins  has  pointed 
out,  appear  in  different  stages  in  the  Mendip  Hills  and 
Broadfield  Down  : some  being  deeper  and  bolder  than 
others,  but  all  perhaps  still  undergoing  the  same  pro- 
cesses, though  in  a feeble  degree,  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin.  Mr.  Yalpy,  F.G.S.,  tells  me  that  since 
his  recollection,  Burrington  Combe  has  altered  very  ma- 
terially, from  the  effects  of  subaerial  denudation.  One 
thing  must  strike  one,  where  has  the  material  gone  to 
which  once  filled  these  gaps  ? The  present  meteoric  action 
is  rather  to  choke  up  the  combes,  as  the  streams  where 
they  occur  are  very  small,  and  most  of  the  water  which 
falls  on  the  Mendips  drains  away  underground,  through 
the  numerous  joints  and  fissures  in  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  dolomitic  conglomerate,  the  beach  deposit  of  keuper 
seas,  which  is  made  up  so  largely  of  mountain  limestone, 
runs  up  here  and  there  in  to  hollows,  and  is  found  in  spurs 
along  the  Mendips.  Yet  it  has  itself  suffered  much  denu- 
dation, and  the  features  of  the  combes  show  that  they 
were  not  formed  by  marine  action  during  the  keuper 
period,  for  the  combes  occur  irrespective  of  the  conglo- 
merates, which  are  cut  through  occasionally,  as  is  the 
limestone.  They  are  clearly  of  a date  subsequent  to  its 
deposition.  Possibly  the  waters  which  once  spread  over  the 
now  alluvial  flats  may  have  helped  to  clear  off  the  debris. 

I may  draw  attention  here  to  another  subject  which 
has  received  considerable  discussion  of  late.  Many  years 
ajro  Dr.  Buckland  drew  attention  to  certain  small  holes  in 
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the  faces  of  limestone  rocks,  which  were  usually  found  to 
contain  specimens  of  the  common  living  land  snails,  and 
he  attributed  the  formation  of  these  holes  to  the  burrowing 
power  of  their  molluscan  inhabitants.  Although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  have  the  power  of  boring  and  rasping,  yet 
it  has  not  been  shown  to  what  extent  they  have  actually 
been  known  to  bore.  I shall  not  not  stay  to  discuss  this 
interesting  question,  but  merely  put  in  a note  by  the  way 
which  I have  gleaned  from  some  memoranda  made  by  my 
father,  the  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  when  on  a trip  to  the 
Mendips  in  1842.  He  observed  that  Dr.  Buckland^s  “ snail 
holes  occur  frequently  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  rock  walls, 
often  low  down,  but  always  on  the  windward  side.  Helix 
nemoralis  was  the  usual  occupant.  They  are,  he  added, 
clearly  due  to  weathering,  and  not  to  snail  action.  One 
may  observe  that  the  faces  of  the  rocks  are  in  many  places 
perforated  with  holes  and  burrows,  which  penetrate  the 
stone  in  every  direction,  and  appear  devoid  of  any  regu- 
larity. They  occur  on  exposed  situations,  and  may  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  after  removing  the  turf. 
They  are  due  to  the  action  of  rain,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  it  imbibes  in  its  course  from  the  atmosphere  and 
soil.  Even  in  old  limestone  quarries  groves  and  hollows 
may  be  traced  on  the  faces  of  the  rock  beds,  which  have 
evidently  been  formed  since  the  pit  was  opened  by  man. 
They  show  what  rain  does  do  in  a short  space  of  time. 
Blocks  with  these  perforations  are  the  usual  ornaments  in 
the  cottage  gardens. 

The  alluvial  flats  of  Sedgemoor  which  commence  around 
Glastonbury  and  extend  westwards  to  the  sea  border  are 
full  of  interest,  not  only  as  regards  their  purely  physical 
relations,  but  also  as  being  so  intimately  connected  with 
historic  times. 
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The  whole  of  these  vast  tracts  of  moorland  have  evi- 
dently formed  estuaries  or  tidal  creeks,  something  like  those 
of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Crouch  on  the  east  coast  of 
Essex.  The  sedimentary  matter  of  which  they  are  made 
up  is  largely  due  to  the  denudation  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
while  a large  portion  of  it  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the 
sea,  being  the  mnd  brought  into  it  by  the  Severn.  Periods 
occurred  when  these  flat  grounds  were  sufficiently  drained 
to  allow  of  the  growth  of  peat,  which  appears  at  the  sur- 
face in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  covered  with  alluvial 
soil. 

The  gentle  fall  of  the  rivers  and  their  small  size  render 
them  inefficient  in  heavy  rains  to  carry  off  the  water  that 
drains  into  them.  Hence  the  frequent  floods  which  occur 
over  the  moors.  The  small  size  of  the  rivers  is  in  a great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  watershed, 
this  being  so  largely  a country  composed  of  mountain 
limestone,  which  contains  joints  and  crevices  that  serve  to 
conduct  the  water  underground.  Wells  no  doubt  owes 
its  spring,  called  St.  Andre w^s  Well,  to  this  underground 
drainage  from  the  Mendips,  and  being  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  a siphon  arrangement,  it  rises  from  the  mountain 
limestone  through  the  overlying  red  marl  and  gravel. 
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Foreign  Associate  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Paris ; 
Corresp.  Member  of  the  Anthrop.  Soc.  of  Berlin. 


The  idea  of  preparing  for  this  Society  a paper  on  the 
Ethnology  of  Somerset  was  suggested  to  me  nearly 
twelve  months  ago,  by  my  late  friend  William  Jones,  then 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society.  On  my  representing 
the  insufficiency  of  the  data  in  my  possession,  he  promised 
his  active  assistance  in  adding  to  them,  which  promise  his 
premature  and  lamented  death  prevented  him  from  per- 
forming. I had,  therefore,  to  fall  back,  as  regards  the 
physical  characteristics  of  our  neighbours,  on  my  own 
" pretty  numerous  observations  upon  the  stature,  weight, 
form  of  head,  and  colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  and  on  those 
collected  for  me  some  years  ago  by  a number  of  gentlemen, 
of  whom  I may  specify  Dr.  Liddon  and  the  late  Dr. 
Gibson,  of  Taunton ; Mr.  Oakley,  governor  of  the  gaol 
there  ; Mr.  Phillips,  then  of  Bishops  Lydeard ; Mr. 
Prankard,  of  Langport ; Dr.  Swete,  then  of  Wrington  ; 
Mr.  Goodden,  of  Wookey;  Drs.  Medlicott  and  Bath,  of 
the  County  Asylum ; and  one  of  your  present  secretaries, 
Mr.  O.  Malet. 

I will  first  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  ethnographical 
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history  of  the  county,  and  then  endeavour  to  show  its 
bearings  upon  the  physical  aspect  of  the  population  at  the 
present  day. 

Before  the  Koraan  conquest  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Belgse, 
who  were  recent  immigrants  from  Gaul  ; the  more  ancient 
tribes  of  the  Damnonii  and  Dobuni,  or  Boduni,  occupying 
respectively  the  western  half,  and  the  small  strip  along 
the  Avon,  north  of  Wansdyke.  Whether  there  were  con- 
siderable physical  differences  between  these  tribes  is 
doubtful ; but  the  Belgae  were  pretty  certainly  a vigorous 
race,  tall  and  rawboned,  and  much  like  the  modern  Wal- 
loons of  Liege  and  the  Ardennes,  who  are,  generally 
speaking,  a dark-haired  people. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Eoman  occupation  had  much 
effect  in  modifying  the  native  population  of  Somerset. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  the  tide 
of  Saxon  conquest  began  seriously  to  influence  the  distri- 
bution of  race  in  the  west  of  England.  We  may  leave 
out  of  question  the  semi-mythical  campaigns  of  Arthur, 
and  come  at  once  to  the  exploits  of  King  Ceawlin  of 
Wessex,  and  his  victory  at  Dyrham  (577).  Dr.  Guest 
(for  reasons  which  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  a more  com- 
petent critic,  Mr.  Freeman,  to  be  very  weighty),  believes 
that  this  victory  resulted  in  the  occupation,  by  Ceawlin 
and  his  followers,  of  the  northern  corner  of  Somerset,  the 
district  bounded  on  the  south-west  and  south-east  by  the 
river  Axe,  and  by  a line  passing  from  Wookey,  through 
Wallscombe  and  Wallsmead,  to  Englishcombe  and  Bath- 
ford,  or  thereabout. 

How  far  this,  and  other  early  Saxon  conquests,  implied 
or  brought  about  a change  in  the  population,  is  a disputed 
question,  and  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  old 
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doctrine  was  that  the  British  inhabitants  were  either 
slaughtered  or  thrust  out  bodily  ; but,  nowadays,  it  has 
come  to  be  the  fashion  to  treat  such  conquests  as  merely 
the  introduction  of  a new  military  aristocracy.  For  my- 
self, I believe  that  the  British  freemen  were  exterminated 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  slain  or  driven  out, 
but  that  the  servile  class,  and  especially  the  women,  re- 
mained in  considerable  numbers,  merely  undergoing  a 
change  of  masters.  We  may  thus  account  for  the  fact  that 
in  the  conquered  district  Welsh  names,  such  as  Dundry, 
survived,  though  the  invaders  imposed  new  names  upon 
most  of  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

The  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  county  were, 
probably,  not  subdued  until  about  80  years  later,  when 
Kenwalch,  of  Wessex  (in  658),  fought  the  Welshmen  at 
the  Pens  ( Peonna),  and  drove  them  to  the  Parret.  This 
river  seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  races  for  another 
generation,  until  Kentwin,  in  682,  drove  the  Britons  to  the 
sea.  The  meaning  of  the  last  statement  has  been  disputed  ; 
I think  it  probable  that  Kentwin  conquered  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  and,  at  least,  overran  the  country  as  far  as 
Bideford  Bay.  At  all  events,  Ine,  his  almost  immediate 
successor,  was  in  possession  of  Taunton  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  century. 

These  conquests  of  Kenwalch,  Kentwin,  and  Ine  were 
made  by  Saxons  calling  themselves  Christians,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  likely  that  on  account  of  the  novel 
community  of  religion  with  the  Welsh  they  would  pro- 
bably treat  the  latter,  when  conquered,  more  mildly  than 
their  forefathers  would  have  done  in  the  days  of  Ceawlin, 
and  that  accordingly  a larger  proportion  of  Welshmen 
would  remain  in  the  annexed  districts.  Indeed  we  know, 
from  the  laws  of  Ine,  that  in  his  day  and  under  his  rule. 
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Welshmen  could  be  freemen  and  landowners.  Again,  the 
further  the  tide  of  colonization  spread  from  its  source 
in  Hampshire,  the  more  it  must  have  been  diluted  with 
the  aboriginal  or  British  element.  Take  into  considera- 
tion, also,  the  fact  that  invaders  usually  seize  on  the  richer 
and  more  accessible,  that  is,  low  lying  lands,  while  the 
conquered  usually  take  refuge  in  poor,  sterile,  and  hilly, 
or  otherwise  difficulty-accessible  districts,  and  we  shall  be 
led  to  look  for  the  greatest  infusion  of  Saxon  or  English 
blood  in  the  people  of  the  north  of  the  county,  from 
Axbridge  to  Keynsham,  for  a smaller  proportion  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  in  the  whole  tract  extending  from  Bath 
and  Wincanton  to  the  Parret ; for  as  little  or  even  less  in 
the  country  about  Taunton  and  Ilminster,  and  for  quite 
a small  flavour  of  it  in  the  Quantock  and  Exmoor  hills. 
Such,  at  least,  was  probably  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  great  races  in  the  county  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Somerset  was  easily  reduced  and  held  by  the 
foreigners;  the  dispossession  of  the  old  landholders  was 
hardly  so  complete  as  in  some  other  counties,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  material  modification  in  the  population 
resulted.  But  a gradual  infiltration  of  Englishmen  from 
other  counties  into  the  towns  of  Somerset  must  have  taken 
place  ever  since  then,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to 
add  somewhat  to  the  Saxon  element.  And  Flemish  and 
Walloon  refugees  settled  in  several  of  the  towns,  exercising 
however  a more  important  influence  on  the  trade  and 
prosperity  than  on  the  ethnology  of  the  districts.  There 
is  also,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Hunter, 
some  history  of  a mediaeval  Irish  colony  at  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  county. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  differences  in  physical  characters 
which  are  demonstrable  or  apparent,  and  consider  whether 
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they  may  be  referred  to . the  ethnographical  differences 
which  I have  pointed  out  as  probably  existing. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  people  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  have,  on  the  whole,  broader  heads,  lighter  hair,  and 
darker  eyes  than  those  of  the  western  half.  In  all  these 
respects  the  eastern  men  approach  more  to  the  ordinary 
English,  the  western  to  the  Irish  standard.  These  are 
the  clearest  and  most  important  differences  between  them, 
and  are  very  much  what  we  might  have  expected  to 
discover. 

The  mixed-blooded  inhabitants  of  the  towns  appear  to 
be  lighter  as  to  both  eyes  and  hair  than  the  people  of 
either  division.  This  is  contrary  to  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  townsmen  and  country  folk  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  England ; but  it  may  be  accounted  for  easily. 
Owing  to  the  greater  intercommunication  and  mixture  of 
blood  in  the  towns,  their  inhabitants,  throughout  England, 
tend  far  more  to  uniformity  of  type  than  those  of  the 
rural  districts  ; and  the  uniform  type  which  is  approached 
by  them  is  more  Teutonic  than  that  of  most  parts  of 
Somerset. 

Again,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  free- 
men of  Somerset  must  have  been  on  the  whole  somewhat 
less  Keltic,  and  therefore  probably  more  often  light-haired 
than  the  serfs  ; and  for  some  time  after  that  event  the 
franchises  of  the  towns  must  have  offered  a tempting 
refuge  to  the  unsupported  Saxon  freemen  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  are  other  local  differences  in  feature  and  com- 
plexion, of  the  existence  of  which  I am  myself  pretty 
well  satisfied,  though  I cannot  give  you  sufficient  statistical 
grounds  for  my  opinion,  as  I could  for  the  statements 
hitherto  made. 
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Thus  I may  say  that  the  fair  and  handsome  Frisian  type 
is  pretty  common  in  the  north  of  the  county ; that  in  the 
hilly  south-eastern  region  about  Wincanton,  dark  com- 
plexions and  dark  or  even  black  hair  attest  the  late  and 
imperfect  Saxonization  of  the  country;  that  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Quantocks  ; that  about  Minehead  and 
Dunster,  perhaps  from  the  less  fixity  of  population  induced 
by  sea-faring,  there  is  more  evidence  of  mixture  of  blood ; 
and  that  in  Exmoor  and  in  some  villages  of  Mendip,  the 
narrow  skull,  prominent  jaws,  and  bony  frame  of  the 
Gaelic  type,  and  the  Turanian  oblique  eye  and  pyramidal 
skull,  crop  up  here  and  there,  possibly  as  aberrant  or 
degraded  forms,  but  more  probably  as  relics  of  primeval 
races. 

Kespecting  the  stature  and  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  county  I have  a great  deal  of 
statistical  evidence,  collected  by  careful  and  competent 
observers,  mostly  of  my  own  profession  ; and  it  has  yielded 
me  some  valuable  information,  bearing,  however,  less 
directly  on  ethnology  than  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
expected.  My  friend,  Mr.  Prankard,  of  Langport,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  a notable  difference  in  physique,  as  well 
as  in  dialect,  between  the  people  to  the  east  of  the  Parret 
and  those  to  the  west  of  it — the  eastern  men  being  larger, 
and  having  more  of  the  Saxon  type.  That  this  is  the  fact 
in  so  far  as  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  lighter-haired,  I 
have  already  affirmed.  The  supposed  diflference  in  stature 
does  not  come  out  so  clearly  in  my  tables.  The  labouring 
people  about  Taunton  do,  indeed,  stand  very  low  in  this 
respect,  but  Mr.  Malet  informs  me  .that  this  may  be  due  to 
the  extreme  popularity  of  the  military  service  in  those 
parts,  which  is  such  that  most  of  the  well-grown  youths 
are  speedily  picked  up  by  the  recruiting  sergeants,  for  the 
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marines  or  other  corps.  If  one  were  disposed  to  be  com- 
plimentary, one  might  ascribe  this  to  the  hereditary  valour 
of  the  descendants  of  the  men  of  Sedgemoor,  or  even  (if 
Mr.  Freeman  will  permit  me)  of  the  followers  of  Eadnoth. 
But,  in  sober  earnest,  I believe  it  is  connected  with  the 
redundance  of  agricultural  population,  and  the  low  wages 
concurrent  therewith.  Under  such  circumstances  the  finer, 
stronger,  and  more  enterprising  men  migrate  or  enlist,  while 
in  counties  where  employment  is  abundant  and  highly  paid, 
such  as  Yorkshire,  it  is  the  physically  inferior  men  who  do 
so.  Accordingly,  the  Somerset  recruits  in  my  tables 
(which,  however,  take  account  only  of  men  of  full  age) 
stand  high  above  those  of  Yorkshire  in  stature  and  size, 
though  a mass  of  other  evidence  shows  that  the  average 
Yorkshire  man  is  really  a much  bigger  animal  than  the 
average  Somersetshire  man. 

The  race-character,  as  to  size,  should  be  sought  among 
those  who  are  sufficiently  fed  and  not  overworked  in  youth. 
And  I find  that  the  farmers  of  Bishops  Lydeard  are  a 
well-grown  set  of  men,  averaging  over  5 ft.  8 J in,  in  height 
without  shoes,  and  about  12  stones  in  weight.  I have 
no  return  exactly  corresponding  to  this  from  any  part  of 
East  Somerset.  At  Wrington,  a number  of  little  farmers 
(13),  belonging  to  a friendly  society,  yielded  quite  a low 
average  of  weight,  though  in  stature  they  somewhat 
exceeded  the  labourers.*  The  small  working  farmer  is 
generally,  1 think,  in  most  countries,  a careful,  frugal  man, 
and  more  apt  to  fatten  his  pigs  and  cattle  than  himself. 

I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  not  only  complexion, 
but  stature,  and  not  only  physical,  but  mental  and  moral 
character,  depend  very  greatly  upon  race.  But  other  and 

* Farmers,  5 ft.  6 ‘9  in.  (witliout  shoes),  and  151  lbs.  Labourers,  5 ft. 
6 in.,  and  150  lbs.  Artizans,  5 ft.  5’6  in.,  and  147  lbs. 
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powerful  influences  may  thwart  and  obscure  the  hereditary 
tendencies.  Laws,  language,  religion,  modify  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  of  man  ; and  similarly  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  food,  quality  of  air  and  water,  modes  of 
living  and  occupation,  and  like  agencies,  whether  operating 
directly  or  through  natural  selection,  do,  doubtless,  modify 
his  physical  nature. 

NOTE. 

The  modulus,  or  index  of  relative  breadth,  in  162 
Somerset  heads  was  as  follows  : — In  80  of  East  Somerset, 
average  77*9,  exactly  the  same  as  in  50  Bristolians  and  50 
Gloucestershire  men.  In  53  of  West  Somerset,  76*9,  and 
in  29  of  south  (Mid)  Somerset,  chiefly  from  small  towns, 
78*6. 

The  colours  of  the  eyes  and  hair  are  best  given  in  a 
tabular  form. 


Natives  of 

Number 

observed 

Eyes  per  cent. 

Hair  per  cent. 

Somerset,  ] 

Light 

Neutr.  Dark 

Red 

Fair- 

Brown 

Dark 

Black 

towns  f 

excluding  i 
Bath.  ) 

176 

60-2 

14-7  25 

2-5 

ies 

40 

32-9 

7-6 

East  ) 

Somerset  > 

414 

53-8 

11-8  34-4 

3-9 

11-8 

33-6 

45-7 

4-7 

(rural  ) 

West  'I 

Somerset  > 

120 

57 '5 

16*6  25-8 

1-2 

5-4 

38-7 

49-6 

5 

(rural)  ) 
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FEW  observations  upon  some  of  the  architectural 


features  of  the  fine  west-front  of  this  Cathedral, 
which  have  been  brought  close  to  view  by  the  aid  of 
scaffolding,  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  every  lover  of 
ancient  art. 

A minute  examination  of  the  details,  whether  of  the 
more  important  sculpture,  consisting  of  figures,  viz., 
crowned  kings,  queens,  mitred  bishops,  princesses,  abbesses, 
nobles,  and  knights,  &c.  ; or  of  the  exquisitely-carved  free 
and  beautiful  foliage  in  the  capitals,  canopies,  tympana, 
pedestals  and  terminals,  tends  to  heighten  all  previous 
appreciation  of  these  parts  of  the  facade,  many  of  which 
could  hitherto  only  be  imperfectly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope. 

The  crowning  range  of  statues,  consisting  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  terminates  in  a noble  manner  the  main  elevation 
of  the  front.  It  has  been  said  that  the  six  grand  projecting 
buttresses  are  unnecessarily  large  for  the  constructive  uses 
they  were  to  serve,  and  are  formed  rather  for  the  intro- 
duction of  niches  and  sculpture  than  as  duly  proportioned 
abutments  to  the  nave  arcade,  but  without  a knowledge  of 
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the  ultimate  height  to  which  Bishop  Jocelin  proposed  to 
carry  the  towers  (and  in  all  probability  he  contemplated 
very  lofty  structures  after  the  manner  of  the  Cathedrals  at 
Soissons  and  Laon)  it  is  unfair  to  criticize  their  size. 
Even  however  with  the  upper  stages  of  the  later  termina- 
tions added  by  Bishops  Bubwith  and  Harewell,  in  the 
fourteenth*  and  fifteenth  centuries,  they  are  scarcely  dis- 
proportioned,  and,  looking  at  them  as  appropriate  features 
for  the  reception  of  sculpture,  they  are  most  admirably 
contrived,  and  show  the  consummate  skill  of  Bishop 
Jocelin.  A distinguished  writer  and  architectural  critic, 
who  some  little  time  since  published  three  most  interesting 
lectures  upon  the  City  of  Wells,  has,  I think,  spoken  in 
depreciatory  and  scarcely  justifiable  terms  of  the  west- 
front. 

The  general  design  has  been  so  fully  described  by 
Buckler,  Britton,  Murray,  and  other  writers,  and  its  sculp- 
ture elucidated  in  so  remarkably  able  a manner  by  Professor 
Cockerell,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  The  Icono- 
graphy of  the  West  Front  of  Wells  CathedraP^  (his 
interesting  theory  is  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
although,  probably,  open  to  some  differences  of  opinion), 
that  I shall  not  weary  you  by  any  repetition ; but,  in 
passing,  I would  simply  call  attention  to  the  remarkably 
small  size  of  the  portals,  wdiich  are  really  insignificant  in 
scale,  as  compared  with  tlie  great  continental  examples 
of  Bheims,  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  and  other  cathedrals 
of  the  same  date  as  Wells. 

In  a design  of  such  splendour  the  contracted  dimensions 
of  these  doorways  is  very  remarkable,  for  though  there  is 
a certain  boldness  of  character  about  the  arch  mouldings 

* Bp.  John  Harewell  died  1386,  so  his  work  must  be  14th. 
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of  the  coupled  doorway,  still  there  is  an  absence  of  any- 
thing like  that  grandeur  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
portals  of  all  the  continental  cathedrals,  abounding  with 
statues,  enriched  mouldings,  and  niches,  and  figures, 
filling  up  even  the  arches  themselves.  It  would  seem  that 
the  designer  of  this  front  felt  that  something  was  wanting, 
as  there  is  an  evident  addition,  made  in  a very  unusual 
manner,  after  the  central  portals  were  erected.  The 
arching  of  the  central  doorway  consists  of  four  orders  of 
deeply-wrought  mouldings.  In  the  first  large  cavetto  a 
series  of  niches  and  small  figures  was  inserted  after  the  arch 
was  erected:  they  are  not  carved  out  of  solid  vaussoirs,  but 
skilfully  fitted  and  grooved  into  the  back  of  the  large  sunk 
moulding.  The  materials  of  the  whole  front  consist  of 
Doulting  stone  and  blue  lias  columns,  abaci,  string  courses, 
and  pedestals,  but  this  additional  enrichment  in  the  central 
doorway  is  carved  in  white  lias,  and  adds  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  soffit,  though  palpably  an  afterthought. 

I would  also  call  attention  to  a peculiarity  in  the  plan  of 
the  first  tier  of  niches.  In  order  that  this  lowest  stage 
might  not  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  and  yet  that 
effective  shadow  might  be  obtained  for  the  statues,  the 
backs  of  the  niches  are  set  at  a slightly  recessed  angle  in 
the  centre,  thus  giving  an  appearance  of  strength  to  the 
angular  jambs.  In  the  range  of  quartrefoils  immediately 
over  these  niches,  are  contained  the  beautiful  scriptural 
subjects,  so  ably  described  by  Professor  Cockerel:  photo- 
graphs of  which  have  been  published  by  the  Photographic 
Society. 

Another  noteworthy  characteristic  is  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects of  the  sculpture,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Cockerell. 
They  are  chosen  to  impress  upon  the  beholder  the  grand 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  there  is  a total  absence 
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of  all  apocryphal  and  superstitious  subjects.  Whether  the 
intention  of  the  sculpture  was  to  express  in  stone  the 
glorious  theme  of  the  Te  Deurriy  as  ingeniously  suggested 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  or  with  whatever  meaning  they 
were  executed,  they  are  worthy  of  admiration,  and  a higher 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  figures  can  hardly  be 
adduced  than  the  praise  awarded  to  them  by  the  great  Flax- 
man,  who  remarks  : “ Bishop  Jocelyn  rebuilt  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells,  from  the  pavement,  which  having  lived 
to  finish  and  dedicate,  he  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1242.  The  west-front  of  this  church  equally  testifies  the 
piety  and  comprehension  of  the  Bishop^’s  mind.”  The 
sculpture  presents  the  noblest,  most  useful,  and  interesting 
subjects  possible  to  be  chosen.  On  the  south  side,  above 
the  west  door,  are  alti  relievi  of  the  Creation  in  its  different 
parts,  the  Deluge,  and  the  important  acts  of  the  patriarchs. 
Companions  to  these  are  alti  relievi  of  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  A bove  these  are 
two  rows  of  statues,  larger  than  nature,  in  niches,  of  kings, 
queens,  and  nobles,  patrons  of  the  church,  saints,  bishops, 
and  other  religious  persons  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
building  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Near  the  pedi- 
ment is  our  Saviour  come  to  judgment,  attended  by  angels 
and  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  upper  arches  on  each  side 
along  the  west- front,  and  continued  in  the  north  and  south 
ends,  are  occupied  by  figures  rising  from  their  graves, 
strongly  expressing  the  hope,  fear,  astonishment,  stupefac- 
tion, or  despair  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and 
dudge  of  the  World  in  that  awful  moment.  In  speaking  of 
the  execution  of  such  a work,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  in  comparison 
with  those  of  our  own  times.  There  were  neither  prints, 
nor  printed  books  to  assist  the  artist.  The  sculptor  could 
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not  be  instructed  in  anatomy,  for  there  were  no  anatomists. 
Some  knowledge  of  optics,  and  a glimmering  of  per- 
spective, were  reserved  for  the  researches  of  so  sublime  a 
genius  as  Roger  Bacon,  some  years  afterwards.  A small 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics  was  exclusively 
confined  to  two  or  three  learned  monks  in  the  whole 
country;  and  the  principles  of  those  sciences,  as  applied 
to  the  figure  and  motion  of  man  and  inferior  animals,  were 
known  to  none ! Therefore,  this  work  is  necessarily  ill- 
drawn,  and  deficient  in  principle,  and  much  of  the  sculpture 
is  rude  and  severe,  yet,  in  parts,  there  is  a beautiful  sim- 
plicity, an  irresistible  sentiment,  and,  sometimes,  a grace 
exceeding  more  modern  productions. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Wells  Cathedral  was  finished 
in  1242,  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Giovanni  Cimabue,  the 
restorer  of  painting  in  Italy,  and  the  work  was  going  on  at 
the  same  time  that  Nicolo  Pisano,  the  Italian  restorer  of 
sculpture,  exercised  the  art  in  his  own  country.  It  was 
finished,  also,  forty-six  years  before  the  Cathedral  of 
Amiens,  and  thirty-six  years  before  the  Cathedral  of 
Orvieto  was  begun,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  first  specimen 
of  such  magnificent  and  varied  sculpture,  united  in  a series 
of  sacred  history,  that  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  general  ideas  of  the 
work  might  be  brought  from  the  east  by  some  of  the  cru- 
saders. But  there  are  tvfo  arguments  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  execution  being  English,  the  family  name  of  the 
bishop  is  English — Jocelin  Troteman,^’  and  the  style, 
both  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  is  wholly  different  from 
the  tombs  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  the  Third, 
which  were  by  Italian  artists.  There  are  many  com- 
positions of  the  Almighty  creating  Eve,  by  Giotto, 
of  Florence,  by  Buon  Amico  and  Buffalmacco,  of  Pisa, 
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Ghiberti,  and  Michael  Angelo.  This  is  certainly  the 
oldest,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  others. 

For  dignity  of  expression  and  posture  many  of  the 
statues  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  the  affecting  series  of 
groups  filling  the  long  range  of  niches  over  the  west 
triplet  window,  illustrating  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
great  day,  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  we  can  only  regret 
that  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy  has  somewhat 
marred  the  treatment  of  this  most  solemn  representation. 
Nevertheless,  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  despair  and 
grief  are  exemplified  in  a wonderful  manner,  and  the 
uplifting  and  rising  from  the  tombs  are  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  the  most  masterly  way. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  reference  to  these  several  groups, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  sixty  subjects,  that  they  are  not 
sunk  or  carved  out  of  the  solid  masonry,  but  executed  in 
detached  blocks,  and  inserted  within  the  niches.  Curiously 
enough,  also,  each  group  has  an  incised  number,  still 
distinctly  visible,  showing  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 
be  placed.  The  bishops  have  their  mitres,  and  priests  their 
tonsures,  though  in  other  respects  all  are  entirely  naked. 
Above  and  around  these  figures  must  be  noticed  the  bold 
and  splendidly-undercut  foliage  which  fills  the  spandrils, 
and,  although  much  is  decayed,  there  yet  remains  a 
considerable  extent  of  this  ancient,  fine,  and  effective 
carving,  standing  out  in  the  most  artistic  manner ; indeed, 
through  the  whole  of  this  front,  the  eapitals,  bases,  and 
hollow  mouldings  at  the  back  of  each  of  the  insulated 
columns  exhibit  beautiful  carving,  and  present  an  admir- 
able study  for  the  sculptor. 

Immediately  above  this  resurrection  stage,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  which  extends  not  only  across  the  west  front 
proper,  but  fills  also  the  sides  of  the  two  towers,  there  is 
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a central  feature,  consisting  of  nine  niches,  with  well- 
moulded  trefoil  heads,  resting  on  as  many  blue  lias  columns, 
and  containing  what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  by 
Professor  Cockerell,  ^^The  nine  orders  of  the  Heavenly 
Hierarchy,"”  though  his  supposition  can  scarcely  be  borne 
out,  now  that  a close  inspection  of  the  statues  has  been 
made.  They  may  be  thus  described,  beginning  from  the 
north  : — -No.  1 is  an  archangel,  with  double  wings, 
carrying  in  his  hands  a regal,  or  small  organ.  No.  2.  An 
angel,  apparently  holding  a crown  in  the  right  and  left 
hands,  close  to  his  breast.  No.  3.  A seraph,  entirely 
feathered,  holding  a vessel  with  flames  issuing  out  of  it, 
the  legs  and  feet  being  also  enveloped  in  flames,  probably 
the  avenging  angel.  No.  4.  An  angel  robed  in  a tunic, 
with  an  ornamental  border,  the  legs  incased  in  armour, 
and  w’earing  a jewelled  cap.  No.  5.  An  angel  beautifully 
robed,  holding  a sceptre.  No.  6.  An  angel  wearing  a 
helmet,  but  the  figure  is  too  dilapidated  to  make  out  what 
its  attributes  are.  No.  7.  A seraph  entirely  feathered, 
with  bare  legs  and  feet.  No.  8.  A seraph,  apparently 
holding  a banner.  No.  9.  An  angel  holding  an  open  book. 
The  niches  on  the  returns  of  the  two  great  buttresses  con- 
tain angels  blowing  trumpets.  These  nine  figures  have 
been  supposed  to  symbolise  angels,  archangels,  powers, 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  authorities,  cherubim, 
and  seraphim. 

The  sadly  dilapidated  condition  of  these  statues  has 
been  truthfully  shown  by  a series  of  photographs.  They 
are  hopelessly  going  to  ruin,  and  no  effort,  I fear,  can  save 
them.  It  is,  however,  a satisfaction  to  possess  such  un- 
questionable evidence  of  their  condition,  and  to  be  able, 
even  in  their  present  imperfect  state,  to  give  some  idea  of 
.their  former  vigorous  outlines.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
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prevails  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  taken  with  the 
sculpture,  which  is  so  completely  crumbling  away  that  no 
trace  of  it  will  shortly  remain. 

Some  are  for  awaiting  this  result,  rather  than  touch  the 
fragile  remains,  while  others  recommend  that  these  figures 
should  be  at  once  removed,  while  there  is  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  their  character,  and  be  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  that  others,  executed  by  skilful  hands, 
should  be  placed  in  the  niches—  a suggestion  not  unworthy 
of  consideration.  It  has,  however,  been  considered  the 
wiser  course  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  protecting 
the  fragments  from  falling ; they  therefore  remain  in  situ^ 
and  must  submit  to  the  future  effects  of  time. 

Above  this  range  of  statues  comes  the  tier  of  twelve 
niches,  containing,  beyond  doubt,  the  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles — most  of  them  can  be  identified  by  the  instru- 
ments used  in  their  martyrdom,  or  by  significant  emblems. 
And  here  I may  venture  to  call  attention  to  some  matters 
of  detail,  which  Professor  Cockerell  overlooked.  St. 
Philip  holds  five  loaves — probably  in  illusion  to  the  miracle 
wrought  by  our  Lord  in  feeding  the  multitude^ — while 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  holds  not  a vase,  as  he  supposed,  but 
the  chalice,  from  which  a serpent  is  creeping.  A peculi- 
arity of  much  beauty  in  the  arrangement  of  these  niches 
and  canopies  deserves  notice.  The  late  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  canopies  and  capitals,  gave  the  impression 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  sustaining  columns  were 
wanting,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  series  of  niches  is  divided 
into  four  large  bays,  containing  in  each  three  figures,  the 
group  being  separated  by  projecting  columns,  while  the 
figures  themselves  are  divided  by  smaller  attached  columns 
at  the  back  of  each  niche,  the  canopies  to  the  figures  pro- 
jecting in  a pendentive  manner,  and  the  soffites  formed  of 
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free  and  beautiful  foliage.  This  is  an  unusual  treatment^ 
but  quite  worthy  of  attention,  as  showing  the  happy 
manner  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  twelve  similar  niches 
as  usually  arranged.^  By  a reference  to  the  details  of  this 
front,  given  by  Britton  in  his  “ Wells  Cathedral, it  will 
be  seen  that  his  illustrations  of  this  part  are  most  inac- 
curate ; every  niche  is  there  shown  as  supported  by 
columns  on  the  same  plane,  and  the  artist  has  completely 
missed  the  charming  deviation  from  the  common  rule : 
probably,  also,  with  a view  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
statues  pressing  upon  the  heads  of  the  niches  immediately 
under,  they  are  all  hollowed  at  the  back  to  a considerable 
extent.  The  sculptured  capitals  of  these  niches  are 
remarkable,  the  graceful  foliage  being  disposed  in  a very 
free  manner  : in  some  the  leaves  are  growing  upwards,  in 
others  they  are  bent  downwards,  but  in  every  instance  the 
outlines  of  the  capitals  are  admirably  preserved.  The 
figures  which  fill  these  niches  are  unquestionably  of  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  statuary,  but  they  are  singularly 
grand  and  effective  works,  when  the  distance  from  which 
they  were  to  be  viewed  is  considered.  Before  describing 
each,  I would  call  attention  to  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  their  positions.  The  Cathedral  being  erected  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  in  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  he,  as 
patron  saint,  occupies  a central  position,  and  is  considerably 
taller  than  the  other  Apostles,  his  head  filling  the 
upper  portion  of  the  canopy.  Another  statue,  with 
symbols  so  completely  decayed  that  the  identity  is  difficult 
to  discover,  may  not  improbably  be  St.  James  the  Less, 
the  figure  being  remarkably  short,  and  the  head  unusually 
large.  There  are  slight  traces  of  colour  upon  all  the 
figures,  and  in  the  protected  parts  of  the  robes  the  deep 
* See  plan  annexed. 
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maroon  tint  is  found.  There  are  no  remains  whatever  of 
gilding,  but  the  bright  colours  of  the  stone,  affected  by  the 
weather,  give  almost  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

I now  come  to  the  upper  part  of  the  front  which  masks 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  roof.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  this  part  of  the  design  of  the  west  front  is  not  suc- 
cessful, it  shows  evident  marks  of  having  being  tampered 
with  at  some  time  or  other,*  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
crosses  and  hip  knobs  are  placed  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
upper-stepped  coping  of  the  elevation  is  not  pleasing  or 
effective.  In  what  way  the  original  finish  was  intended 
must  be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  two  well-proportioned 
octangular  pinnacles,  on  each  buttress,  flanking  the  last  tier 
of  niches,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  first  period,  as  also 
the  centre  part  with  the  large  vesica  niche,  containing 
the  figure  of  our  blessed  Lord,!  the  two  side  niches,  and 
surrounding  embellishments.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  a part  only  of  this  most  beautiful  statue  remains. 
The  upper  half  of  the  figure  is  gone,  but  the  fine  drapery, 
with  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  feet  pierced  by  the  nails,  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  a noble  statue  it  must  have 
been.  Our  Lord  is  represented  sitting  upon  a throne,  the 
ends  of  which  are  shown  with  the  seat  rising  at  a con- 
siderable angle,  a conventional  method  much  adopted  in 
ancient  paintings  and  religious  illustrations.  The  side 
niches,  in  all  probability,  contained  angels  censing  the 
Divine  Personage. 

* Most  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  as  among  the 
Chapter  archives  there  is  a record  that,  owing  to  the  then  great  expenses 
in  the  repairs  and  works,  no  stipends  could  be  paid  that  year. 

+ There  are  distinct  marks  of  bullets  remaining  upon  the  robe, 
showing  that  the  statue  had  been  shot  at,  probably  at  the  time  when 
Monmouth’s  soldiers  destroyed  the  corner  range  of  figures  of  the  west- 
front. 
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An  examination  of  the  masonry  of  the  central  pinnacle, 
occupying  the  place  generally  adorned  with  a floriated  cross, 
shows  that  the  upper  part  has  undergone  some  alteration. 
The  pinnacle,  embedded  by  the  coping  on  each  side,  has 
its  mouldings  and  bases  complete,  as  low  as  the  string 
course  immediately  over  the  vesica.  On  removing  the 
coping  it  was  found  to  be  roughly  scribed,  and  fitted  to 
the  octangular  pinnacle,  and  run  in  with  cement,  concealing 
entirely  the  base  of  the  pinnacle.  The  perfect  shape  of 
the  mouldings  where  so  concealed,  and  the  weather-worn 
appearance  of  the  exposed  upper  portion  shows,  however, 
that  the  alteration  must  have  been  made  a long  time  since. 
That  this  upper  part  has  been  altered  at  some  time  or 
other  is  quite  evident.  In  all  probability  a large  floriated 
cross  occupied  the  position  of  the  central  pinnacle. 

Upon  the  coping  immediately  over  the  range  of  niches 
containing  the  Apostles,  the  bases  yet  remain  of  three 
ornamental  objects,  which  once  stood  upon  the  ridge.  The 
sockets,  though  not  visible  from  below,  are  yet  preserved, 
and  into  them  the  new  finials  have  been  inserted. 

In  the  first  edition  of  Dugdale^s  Monasticon,’^  issued 
in  the  year  1650,  there  is  a view  of  the  west-front,  showing 
the  terminals  which  were  then  in  existence.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  floriated  hip  knots,  between  a cross  on  each 
side.  Their  destruction  probably  occurred  soon  after  that 
date,  as  in  the  second  edition  of  Dugdale,’^  published 
later,  these  ornaments  are  omitted. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  design  of  the 
central  termination  of  this  front  is  lost.  The  pinnacle 
wTiich  occupies  the  position  of  the  cross,  was  taken 
from  some  other  part  of  the  Cathedral,  and  has  been  fixed 
where  it  now  stands.  It  is  of  much  later  date  than 
Jocelyn’s  time,  and  may  probably  have  been  a pinnacle 
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from  a buttress  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  for  this  beautiful 
structure,  beautiful  even  as  it  now  is,  must  have  been  far 
more  so,  when  its  external  buttresses  were  surmounted  bv 
floriated  pinnacles,  of  which  only  the  bases  now  remain  to 
prove  their  former  existence.  A cross  would  have  been  the 
appropriate  terminal,  but,  in  all  probability,  this  sacred 
ornament  was  destroyed  when  the  statue  of  the  Saviour 
was  mutilated  ; and  it  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that 
one  cross  only  remains  upon  the  eastern  gable  of  the 
Cathedral,  a fact  which  would  seem  to  show  that  Puri- 
tanical violence  was  exercised  in  an  unusual  degree  upon 
this  building. 

Although  my  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  west- 
front  proper,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  one^s  observations  to 
that  facade.  Each  return  of  the  west  towers  exhibits  the  same 
vigorous  treatment  in  design  which  is  conspicuous  in  the 
great  facade,  and  also  shows  the  utter  disregard  paid  to  the 
works  of  their  predecessors  by  later  architects,  who  spared 
neither  beauty  of  form,  nor  ingenuity  of  design,  if  it  inter- 
fered with  new  work  contemplated  by  themselves.  As  a 
palpable  case  of  this  kind,  I may  point  to  the  reckless  man- 
ner in  which  Bishop  Beckington,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  rebuilding  the  Cloisters,  disregarded  earlier  architec- 
ture, carrying  his  work  carelessly  against  the  south  side  of 
the  south-western  tower,  completely  concealing  the  beau- 
tiful arcading  which  came  in  his  way.  Nor  did  he  stop  his 
building  to  preserve  the  insulation  of  the  tower,  but  intruded 
his  late  and  inferior  Perpendicular  work  into  the  far  superior 
design  of  Bishop  J ocelyn,  both  here,  and  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  Cloisters,  and  barely  spared  the  most  beautiful  archdd 
doorways  of  the  south-west  tower  and  south  transept,  the 
gems  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  only  recently  discovered 
that  a flat  wall,  which  formed  the  north  end  of  a chamber 
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over  the  Cloister^  devoted  to  the  Wells  Theological  College, 
really  concealed  the  niches  and  arcades  on  the  south  side 
of  the  tower,  every  projecting  menaber  having  been  hacked 
off  and  thrust  into  the  recess,  so  as  to  make  a smooth  face. 
The  sharpness  and  beauty  of  the  fragments  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  proving  that  even  in  pre-reformation  times  due 
regard  was  not  always  paid  to  art  workmanship.  The 
north  side  of  the  north-west  tower,  happily,  has  escaped  any 
mutilation,  excepting  such  as  time  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  have  effected,  and  notwithstanding  the  successive 
changes,  when  the  aisles  were  transformed  from  Early 
English,  by  the  addition  of  pierced  Decorated  parapets 
above  the  corbel  courses,  and  the  insertion  of  Perpen- 
dicular tracery  in  the  Early  English  windows,  there  yet 
remain  a few  feet  of  the  early  drip-stone  attached  to  the 
tower,  showing  the  height  and  angle  of  the  original  lean-to 
roof  of  the  south  aisle,  as  designed  by  Bishop  Jocelyn, 
a fragment,  though  small  in  itself,  yet  valuable,  as  defining 
with  certainty  the  original  height  of  the  nave  aisles. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  this  Cathedral  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  striking  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  multitude  of  slender  shafts  at  the  several 
angles  of  the  buttresses  and  in  the  niches  and  arcades. 
These  shafts,  many  of  them  in  lengths  of  13  feet  in  one 
piece  of  blue  lias,  by  their  number  and  position  formed  a 
great  feature  of  the  front.  Unfortunately  a number 
of  them,  owing  to  the  perishable  nature  of  the  blue  lias, 
had  either  crumbled  away  or  been  blown  down.  At 
various  times  as  these  accidents  occurred  other  shafts  had 
been  supplied,  but  instead  of  being  re-instated  in  blue  lias 
or  other  grey  marble,  Doulting  stone  had  unhappily  been 
used.  The  charm,  therefore,  which  was  produced  by  the 
beautiful  tint  of  the  grey  shafts  had  been  wholly  lost,  and 
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the  monotony  produced  by  a large  quantity  of  small  stone 
shafts  was  most  palpable.  There  are  however  a few  of 
the  original  shafts  yet  remaining,  and  the  pleasing  effect 
they  produce,  especially  when  the  setting  sun  shines  upon 
them,  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Colour  en- 
tered as  much  into  the  minds  of  the  great  architects  of 
earlier  days  as  form  and  composition.  In  an  early  water- 
colour drawing  of  this  Cathedral  made  by  Turner,  that 
great  artist  showed  the  beautiful  variety  of  tint  produced 
when  a great  number  of  the  original  shafts  were  yet 
standing.  Nobody  knew  better  how  to  express  in  colour 
the  pleasing  contrast  which  was  produced  by  the  judicious 
mixture  of  these  materials. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  condition  of  this  great 
western  portion  of  the  Cathedral  have  seen  with  deep 
regret  the  rapid  decay  going  on  from  year  to  year  ; every 
winter  or  heavy  gale  produces  fresh  mischief,  and  within  a 
late  period  the  fall  of  canopies  and  portions  of  the  statues 
and  bases  had  become  dangerous  to  those  daily  passing  by 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Cathedral.  Some  three  years 
since  a large  canopy  fell  with  a great  crash,  and  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  that  some  general  examination  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  many  other  parts  which 
had  a threatening  appearance.  1 was  therefore  instructed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  have  a scaffolding  erected, 
and  make  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  niches 
and  decorative  portions  of  the  two  great  buttresses  of  the 
north-west  tower.  This  I did  without  delay,  and  I cannot 
do  better  than  conclude  with  a paragraph  of  my  report 
which  I addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  August, 
1868. 

‘‘  I wish  especially  to  guard  myself  against  any  supposed 
scheme  for  a general  restoration.  I simply  appeal,  as  a 
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practical  man,  and  ask  for  the  performance  of  those  pro- 
tective measures  which  as  guardians  of  so  precious  a trust 
I am  sure  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  readily  carry  out. 
In  concluison  I recommend  that  each  part  of  the  west- 
front  should  be  carefully  examined  and  strengthened  where 
necessary,  and  wherever  it  may  be  found  needful  to  replace 
carved  work,  I feel  confident  that  the  new  portions  may 
be  worthily  assimilated  to  the  old.^’ 

I have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  this  portion  of  my 
report  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  that  it  may  be  seen  how 
much  I desired  that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  tam- 
pering with  the  ancient  work,  and  I venture  to  affirm  that 
not  a fragment  of  new  stonework  has  been  introduced 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  save  some  parts  of 
the  structure  which  were  in  immediate  danger  of  falling. 

I regret  extremely  that  photographs  of  every  figure 
have  not  been  taken,  but  unforeseen  difficulties  occurred 
to  prevent  this  being  done,  still  from  those  which  are  now 
shown  a fair  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  dignified 
character  of  the  rest. 


DESOEIPTION  AND  EEPOET  OF  THE  FIOUEES^  TO 
THE  WEST-FEONT. 

THIRD  TIER. 

Female  figure  (in  good  preservation),  held  in  its  place  by  an 
iron  guard,  but  in  danger  of  falling,  through  the  decay  of  the 
string  course  on  which  the  pedestal  stands. 

Figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  holding  children  in  his  arms  (in  fair 
condition). 

A female  figure  (in  a fair  state  of  preservation). 

Figure  on  the  return  niche  wanting. 


* Photographs  of  many  of  these  figures  have  been  taken. 
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A noble  sitting  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  without  mitre  (the 
right  shoulder  split  through,  being  badly  cramped  with  iron) . 

Knight  in  armour  and  hauberk,  holding  a pointed  shield 
(the  chain 'armour  in  good  preservation). 

Knight  (arms  gone)  in  long  surcoat,  deeply  fringed,  the 
legs  incased  in  chain-armour. 

Knight  in  hauberk,  without  armour,  but  feet  spurred, 
having  a cap  on  his  head,  holding  a shield  on  his  left  arm, 
and  a girdle  and  sword. 

Knight,  bare  headed,  in  surcoat  only,  holding  close  to  his 
left  side  a large  shield  ; the  feet  spurred. 

Bishop,  sitting,  modern  mitre  (hands  gone,  otherwise  well 
preserved,  but  in  danger  of  falling,  through  dhe  decay  of 
string  course  below.) 

SECOND  TIER. 

Figure  in  fiowing  robe,  with  the  right  knee  raised  to  suit 
the  weathering  of  the  aisle  roof. 

A king  standing,  a figure  of  great  beauty. 

Two  figures  on  the  return  niches  missing. 

A king  sitting  in  defiant  attitude,  with  right  arm  a-kimbo, 
and  left  knee  raised,  his  foot  resting  on  a pedestal. 

A most  graceful  and  perfect  female  figure,  with  flowing  hair 
confined  by  a circlet,  holding  her  mantle  with  her  right  hand 
and  touching  a locket  with  her  left  hand  raised.  (The  entire 
figure  perfect). 

A crowned  female,  with  flowing  hair,  her  left  hand  placed 
upon  the  girdle  of  her  robe,  the  dress  fastened  round  the  neck 
with  a beautiful  jewel. 

A beautiful  female  figure  (head  completely  gone),  the  left 
hand  touching  the  ribbon  round  her  neck.  (The  figure  perfect 
in  all  other  respects.) 

A dignified  male  figure  in  flowing  robe  (portions  of  the 
arms  bent  upwards,  but  the  hands  gone). 

A king  sitting  in  a menacing  attitude,  his  hands  resting 
upon  his  knees. 
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FIRST  TIER. 

Beautiful  standing  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  witli  stole 
crossing  on  the  left  shoulder. 

An  ecclesiastic,  with  high  collar  to  his  vestment,  his  stole  on 
his  left  shoulder,  holding  a book  in  his  left  hand. 

Figure  missing. 

A priest  in  dalmatic,  with  maniple  over  his  left  arm,  holding 
with  both  hands  an  open  book.  (Figure  in  excellent  state). 

Ecclesiastic  (figure  in  good  preservation,  left  hand  only 
wanting). 

Priest,  holding  a book  in  the  left  hand  (right  hand  gone, 
otherwise  figure  in  excellent  condition). 

Figure  with  flowing  hair,  holding  a book  in  the  left  hand 
(the  upper  part  of  the  statue  fast  mouldering  away). 

Figure  like  the  former  (but  without  hands). 

THIRD  TIER. 

Mitred  bishop,  with  ears  much  distended,  his  face  beardless 
(the  hands  gone,  but  otherwise  in  good  state). 

Female  figure,  with  flowing  hair  and  in  peculiar  dress, 
holding  a box  in  the  left  hand. 

Two  vacant  niches. 

A female  figure,  with  circlet  round  the  head,  and  draped  at 
the  back,  holding  part  of  her  robe  with  the  right  hand,  a 
jewel  on  the  breast. 

A very  tall  female  figure,  with  the  right  arm  hanging  close 
to  her  side,  and  the  left  on  her  breast. 

A female  figure,  with  a coronet  and  drapery  falling  from  the 
left  side  of  her  head,  and  folded  over  the  right  arm,  holding 
in  her  left  hand  a book. 

Bishop  (with  a mitre  gone),  vested  in  dalmatic,  chasuble,  and 
alb,  holding  a book  in  the  left  hand  (the  right  hand  gone). 

Stout  female  figure  (the  lower  part  of  the  arms  gone). 

Short  male  figure,  trampling  a man  under  his  feet. 
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SECOND  TIER. 

A king,  holding  his  robes  with  each  hand  (in  good  pre- 
servation). 

A king,  the  right  arm  over  his  chest  and  the  left  on  his  girdle. 

A king,  holding  a riband  on  his  neck,  and  his  right  hand 
suspending  the  end  of  his  girdle. 

A female,  with  a coronet,  and  flowing  hair,  holding  her  robe 
in  her  left  hand. 

A king,  the  right  hand  raised  to  the  border  of  the  robe  at 
his  neck,  and  holding  part  of  his  robe  in  his  left  hand. 

A figure  of  great  significance,  the  right  hand  drawing  aside 
part  of  his  robe,  and  exposing  the  leg  in  curious  hose,  the 
left  leg  covered  by  his  robe  (supposed  to  be  Prince  Pobert 
“Curthose,”  Duke  of  Normandy). 

A crowned  figure  of  great  beauty,  the  head  slightly  bent  to 
the  left,  having  a melancholy  expression.  (Both  hands  gone). 

A sitting  figure,  with  the  left  arm  a-kimbo  resting  upon  the 
ancle  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  folded  over  the  left  knee. 
(This  figure  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state). 

A knight,  with  his  helmet  closed,  a shield  on  his  left  side. 
(This  figure  is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition). 

A knight,  in  chain-armour  under  the  surcoat.  (The  right  arm 
gone,  but,  from  the  attitude,  he  appears  to  have  drawn  his 
sword  ; the  left  hand  probably  held  the  scabbard.  The  head 
of  the  figure  is  gone  since  Carter’s  etching). 

A queen  or  princess,  with  a very  youthful  expression.  (The 
right  hand  gone,  and  the  left  arm  to  the  shoulder,  otherwise 
in  good  preservation). 

Female  figure,  the  head  enclosed  in  whimple  and  weepers, 
holding  in  the  left  hand  a cup  or  vessel ; the  right  hand  on 
the  edge  of  the  cup,  the  fingers  dipping  in. 

Female  figure,  with  a hood  over  her  head,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  the  bottom  of  a chalice,  and  holding  with  her  left 
hand  the  fold  of  her  dress  in  front. 

A female  figure,  with  flowing  hair  (both  hands  gone). 
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A female  figure,  with  drapery  in  front  like  a chasuble 
(hands  gone). 

A male  figure,  holding  some  vessel  in  his  right  hand, 
covered  with  a cloth,  the  end  of  which  was  in  the  left  hand. 

A male  figure,  which  held  some  drapery  in  front. 

Male  figure  (very  much  decayed). 

Ditto  ditto 

THIED  TIEK. 

A sitting  bishop  (the  head  gone,  lower  part  in  fair  pre- 
servation), the  drapery  very  fine. 

A standing  bishop,  fully  vested  in  alb,  dalmatic,  and 
chasuble,  in  the  attitude  of  benediction.  (Hands  gone,  but 
otherwise  well  preserved). 

A priest  standing,  fnlly  vested  (the  front  much  decayed). 

A female  figure,  with  flowing  hair  (the  hands  gone). 

A queen,  with  flowing  hair,  and  long  hanging  lappets  from 
the  head,  extending  below  the  waist. 

A bishop  in  chasuble,  holding  in  both  hands  part  of  his 
head,  probably  S.  Decuman.  (The  figure  well  preserved). 

A knight  in  helmet,  with  cross-slit,  holding  his  shield  on 
the  left  arm,  and  the  right  arm  held  up ; the  surcoat  opened 
from  the  waist  downwards,  showing  the  chain- armour. 

A king  seated  (both  hands  gone  ; the  front  of  the  figure  in 
very  decayed  condition). 

A knight  in  surcoat  and  chain-armour,  with  the  shield  on 
his  left  side. 

A figure  with  close-fitting  robe,  and  a cloke  with  a hand- 
some fastening. 

A king,  sitting  in  defiant  posture,  his  left  hand  resting  upon 
his  knee,  with  a part  of  his  girdle  under  it ; his  right  leg 
resting  on  a stool,  holding  a charter  in  his  left  hand. 

A king,  standing  upon  a figure  under  his  feet. 

A king,  sitting  with  the  right  hand  on  his  knee. 

SECOND  TIER. 

A figure  without  head-covering,  trampling  upon  a small 
figure  under  his  feet.  (Hands  gone.) 
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A figure  of  similar  description  (hands  remaining)* 

A queen,  with  whimple,  in  flowing  robe  (hands  gone.) 

A queen,  holding  a book  in  her  right  hand,  and  her  left 
hand  placed  upon  the  riband  on  her  neck. 

A king,  of  short  stature,  trampling  upon  a figure. 

Another  king  of  short  stature.  (Very  much  decayed.) 

A king,  sitting  with  right  arm  uplifted,  the  left  resting  upon 
his  knee.  (This  statue  fast  decaying.) 

A king,  holding  a chalice  in  his  left  hand,  trampling  a figure 
under  his  feet. 

•A  king,  with  his  left  arm  raised,  his  hand  placed  on  his 
breast,  trampling  a figure  under  his  feet. 

A king,  trampling  a figure  under  his  feet. 

A king,  trampling  a figure  under  his  feet. 

A sitting  figure  with  a flat  cap  on  his  head. 

The  series  of  subjects  representing  the  resurrection,  and  the 
scriptural  subjects  filling  the  quatrefoils  on  the  lower  tier, 
though  much  decayed  in  parts,  are  not  perishing  rapidly,  and 
may  escape  further  deterioration  for  some  time. 

SECOND  TIEE, 

King  seated,  the  left  arm  raised,  the  right  hand  rested  on 
his  knee,  holding  a charter.  (The  figure  well  preserved.) 

A monk. 

Bishop  fully  vested. 

Bishop  vested. 

Bishop  vested. 

Bishop  seated  (arms  gone,  figure  much  decayed). 

Priest. 

Female  figure,  holding  a cup  in  the  right  hand. 

Figure  with  long  curly  beard,  a satchel  hung  on  his  girdle. 

Figure  vested  with  a girdle  and  massive  curly  beard  and  bag. 

Bishop  wdth  a high  mitre,  holding  a book  in  right  hand. 

Similar  figure. 

Bishop  seated,  but  without  a mitre.  (Carter  shows  a mitre.) 
. Bishop  seated  ; modern  head  and  shoulders. 
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Bishop. 

Bishop. 

Bishop. 

Bishop. 

Bishop  sitting.  (Figure  good,  but  split  by  cramps). 

Bishop  blessing. 

Bishop. 

Figure  with  curly  hair  and  double  robe,  with  cowl  on  head. 
Figure  with  more  curly  beard.  (It  is  much  desired  to  be 
known  what  order  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  officers  these  figures 
represent). 

Bishop  seated. 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE 
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IN  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  ST.  LG. 


BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BERNARD. 


HE  Archives  of  St.  Lo,  in  the  arrondissement  of 


La  Manche,  Normandy,  afford  many  evidences  of 
the  close  connexion  for  some  time  existing  between  the 
Dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  Coutances — particularly 
in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Martock  and  the  Priory  of 
Bruton.  In  passing  through  St.  Lo,  I visited  the  Bureau 
des  Archives,  and  found  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
documents  are  preserved  and  arranged  is  a lesson  with 
regard  to  our  own . 

On  my  asking  M.  Dubos,  the  archeviste,  for  some  further 
information  after  my  return,  he  most  courteously  and 
kindly  took  the  trouble  to  send  me  the  following  extracts, 
which,  it  is  possible  may  throw  some  light  on  points  of 
local  history  connected  with  this  county.  These  extracts 
were  submitted  by  F.  [L  Dickinson,  Esq.  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  a desire  was  expressed 
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that  they  should  be  printed  in  the  volume  of  the  Society’s 
Proceedings. 

IN  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  LA  MANCHE. 

^ I.  MARTOCK. 

] . Charter  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,*  restoring 
to  the  Abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel  the  Church  of  Mertoc, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  held  of  the  Abbot  aforesaid. 

Seal  of  the  Bishop — inscription  effaced  ; counter-seal 
complete:  + SVM  CYSTOS  ET  TESTIS  SIGILLI. 

2.  Charter  of  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Bath,  granting  the 
monks  of  Mt.  St.  Michel  v.  marks  as  pension  from  the 
Church  of  Mertoc.  Witnesses:  Alexander,  Dean  of  Wells; 
Walter,  Prior  of  Bath.  1190? 

3.  Letter  of  Reginald  (Rainalour),  Bishop  of  Bath,  to 
his  friend  Jourdain,  Abbot  of  Mt.  St  Michel,  announcing 
that  he  has  given  the  vicarage  of  Mertoc  to  William  of 
Mertoc,  Clerk,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior  of  Otri- 
tonef  made  in  the  name  of  the  aforesaid  Abbot. 

4.  Charter  of  Savaric,  Bishop  of  Bath,  for  iv.  marks  of 
silver.  Mertoc.  Compare  No.  2. 

Seal:  SAVARICVS  DEI  GRA.  BATHONIENSIS 
EPISCOPVS. 

5.  Same  character. 

Seal  somewhat  injured  : SAVARICVS  Dl  GRA. 
BATHO  ...  ON.  EPS.  (Bathon:  et  Glaston  : ?) 

6.  Same  character. 

Seal:  SAVARICVS  DI  GRA.  BATHON.  ET 
GLASTON.  EPS. 

7.  Charter  of  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Bath,  announcing 
that  the  Abbot  of  Mt.  St.  Micliel  has  given  up  to  him  the 

* 1174-1188. 

t Otritone  (No.  3 and  11)  is  probably  Otterington  or  Otterton,  in 
Devon.  DugdaleMon.  7,  1033. 
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patronage  of  the  Church  of  Mertoc  ; he  recites  the  charter 
of  the  Abbot  Raoul : the  Bishop  grants  in  exchange  the 
priest^s  manor,  half  the  church  land,  half  the  tithes  &c. 
21st  year  of  the  episcopate  of  Joscelin,  viz.,  1226. 

8.  Charter  of  Thomas,  Prior,  and  of  the  Convent  of 
Bath,  reciting  and  approving  the  above.  After  1228. 

With  seal  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  Counter-seal  of 
the  Prior  Thomas. 

9.  Charter  of  Peter,  the  Dean,  and  of  the  Chapter  of 
Wells,  approving  the  same. 

Seal  injured. 

10.  Bull  of  Clement  IV  for  the  possessions  and  part  of 
the  tithes  of  the  churches  (ecclesiarum)  of  Mertoc,  Third 
year  of  his  pontificate,  viz.,  1267. 

11.  Letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  from  the 
Prior  of  Otritone,  concerning  the  tithes  of  Mertoc, 
The  rector  of  Mertoc  is  Clerk  to  the  King,  and  Treasurer 
of  Wells. 

12.  Charter  noticing  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of 
St-  Thomas  at  St.  Lo,  on  August  5th,  1174,  by  Reginald, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  at  the  request  of  Richard,  Bishop  of 
Coutances.  A copy  of  1564. 

II.  BRUTON. 

1.  Letter  from  William  of  Moion*  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Coutances,  announcing  that  he  has  given  to  his  Canons 
of  Briveton  the  Church  of  Moion  and  the  Church  of 
Taissy — habendas  post  decessum  fratris  mei.’^  Without 
date.  Original. 

* A Priory  for  Black  Canons  was  founded  at  Bruton  by  Earl  William 
of  Mohun  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  It  is  said  that  this  foundation 
took  the  place  of  a house  of  Benedictine  monks.  The  foundation 
charter  is  directed  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath.  In  1525,  William, 
Bishop  of  Megara,  suffragan  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Prior  of  Bruton, 
caused  this  Priory  to  be  changed  into  an  Abbey. 
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2.  Letter  from  Bishop  Hugh  and  the  Chapter  of  Cou- 
tances  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Britonia,  confirming  the 
above  gift.  Without  date.  Original. 

3.  Charter  of  Bishop  Hugh  and  of  the  Chapter  of 
Coutances,  reciting  a deed  of  William  of  Moion,  in 
which  he  writes  to  his  men,  both  of  France  and  England, 
that  he  grants  to  the  Canons  of  Briwetone  all  rights  which 
he  has  in  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  fiefs  of  all  his 
laud,  both  in  Normandy  and  England,  viz.,  the  Churches 
of  Moion,  Tessi,  and  Beaucondrai ; in  the  revenue  of 
Maisons ; in  the  Church  of  Bruikelai,  in  the  Church  of 
Manehafd,  in  the  Chapel  of  Toteberga.  1221.  Original. 

4.  Charter  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  instituting 
the  Prior  of  Briutonia  a Canon  of  Coutances,  and  as- 
signing him  as  a prebend  the  Churches  of  Moion  and 
Pierreville,  1222.  Original. 

5.  Charter  of  Robert  de  la  Haie,  Knight,  making  over 
the  third  sheaf  of  the  tithes  of  Mojon  to  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Breuton.  1237.  Original. 

Lucie^jille  de  Richard  de  Vernon^  etait  femme  de  Robert  D. 

6.  Charter  of  Robert  de  la  Haye  concerning  same. 

7.  Confirmation  of  same  by  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Cou- 
tances. 

8.  Charter  of  Herve,  Canon  of  Coutances,  selling  his 
Manor  of  Moyon  to  the  Prior  of  Bruicton,  1254.  Original. 

9.  Letter  from  same,  putting  Robert,  Prior  of  Lyons, 
Proctor  in  Normandy  of  the  Priory  of  Bruton,  into  pos- 
session of  aforesaid  Manor,  1254.  Probably  contemporary 
copy. 

10.  Letter  from  William  de  Grifell,  Viscount  of  Falaise, 
selling  to  the  Abbot  of  Troarn  a Manor  at  Moyon,  which 
belonged  to  Herve  the  Breton,  Canon  of  Coutances,  1262. 
Contemporary  copy. 
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11.  Charter  of  King  Louis  IX,  reciting  and  confirming, 
in  1256,  a charter  of  same  date,  by  which  Alain  of  Avan- 
gour,  Lord  of  Moion,  confirms  to  the  canons  of  Brye- 
tonne  all  the  right  which  they  affirmed  that  they  had  in 
the  Church  of  Moyon.  Original. 

12.  Charter  of  Jeanne  dela  Pommeraye,  daughter  of 
Henry  of  Moyon,  confirming  the  gift  made  by  William  of 
Moyon  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Briwtona^  of  the 
revenue  of  Maisons — that  is  to  say,  of  the  tithes  of  his 
demesne  of  Maisons,  part  of  the  fief  of  Moyon. 

13.  Letters  of  Louis  of  Estouteville,  Lord  of  Moyon, 
agreeing  that  the  monks  of  Trouarn*  should  enjoy  the  rights 
which  they  have  in  the  land  of  Moion,  in  consideration  of 
a conditional  exchange  (permutacion  japieca])  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  canons  of  Briewton,  1453.  Original. 

Sir, — Believing  that  the  Priory  of  Bruton  is  situated 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  I send  you  an  analysis  of  the 
different  charters  which  concern  this  Priory. 

The  parishes  of  Moyan,  of  Tessy,  and  of  Beaucondray 
are  situated  in  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Lo ; Pierreville 
belongs  to  the  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg;  Maisons  to 
to  the  department  of  Calvados. 

I have  the  honour,  &c., 

Dubos. 

* Roger  of  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  gave  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  which  he  founded  at  Troarn,  in  Normandy,  the  Manor  of 
Horsley,  in  Gloucestershire.  The  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bruton,  before 
29  Ed  I,  gave  some  of  their  land  in  France,  viz. , the  Church  and  Manor 
of  Lion  sur  mer,  to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Troarn  in  exchange  for 
Horsley,  which  then  became  a cell  of  Bruton. — See  Tanner.  Notitia, 
t hypothetica  ? 


LIBELLUS  DE  LAUDIBUS  DU  ARUM  CIYITA- 
TUM  ET  SEDIUM  EPISCOPALIUM,  WELLI^ 
SILICET  ET  BATHONIiE,  PER  THOMAM 
CHAUNDELER,  CANCELLARIUM  WELLEN- 
SEM,  COLLECTUS. 


EDITED  BY  EEV.  GEORGE  WILLIAMS,  B.D. 


Ad  literatissimum  prcBsulem  et  dominum  benejicentissimum 
dominum  Thomam  de  Bekyntona  Wellensem  et  Bathoniensem 
episcopiim,  in  futuras  laudes  duarum  civitatum  et  sedium 
suarum.  Argumentum  incipit, 

Scio  nonnullos,  Reverendissime  pater,  dare  satis  intelli- 
gere,  et  quodammodo  admirari  solere,  adeo  te  deditum 
studio  ac  dicendi  ae  lectitandi  exercitio,  in  iis  maxim^ 
quae  diligenter  accurateque  perscripta  sunt,  cujus  eloquentia 
non  minus  tua  religione  cognita  et  probata  est,  ut  in  hac 
re  nemo  sit  te  felicior.  Sacri  igitur  hujus  tui  propositi 
intentio  eo  commendatione  dignior  ac  laudibus  accumulatior 
censeri  debet,  quo  laudabiliori  causa  suscepta  videatur. 
Etenim  quae  a prioribus  tradita  sunt  instituta  veritatis,  tu, 
non  modo  ingenio  sed  doctrina,  par  aut  longe  felicior, 
sectaris  ea  tantum  quae  virtutis  sunt,  at  quae  secus  fuerint 
penitus  non  admittis.  Itaque  cum  hisce  bonarum  artium 
studiis  apprim^  eruditus  sis,  et  hujuscemodi  potissime  otiis 
vaces  quae  sunt  etiam  negotiis  praeferenda,  opere  pretium 
credidimus,  in  tuas  laudes,  urbium  ac  civitatum  tuarum 
laudationes,  Welliae  et  Bathoniae,  sub  nominibus  Eontium 
ac  Balneorum,  coram  tua  paternitate  introducere.  Quas 
proponent  duo  clarissimi  ac  ornatissimi  viri,  ac  ipsi  non 
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minori  laude  digni  quam  vigeant  mentis,  Andreas  de 
Fontibus  et  Petrus  de  Balneis,  invicem  contendentes  ac 
de  praseminenti^  et  prsesidentia  earundem  civitatum  tuarum 
disceptantes ; uterque  cum  literis  et  pulcherrimis  donariis 
a suis  urbibus  tuse  magnificentiae  offerendis  ; inter  quos  lis 
et  controversia  gravis  orta  est,  quae  ex  illis  tuis  civitatibus 
antedictis  aspectui  tuo  dignior  judicanda  sit,  quae  am- 
plexibus  acceptior,  et  quis  eorundem  locus  tuis  sedibus 
ac  pontificio  sit  aptior,  tuisque  honoribus  congruentior. 
Quorum  laudationes  et  orationes  cum  audieris,  non  tarn 
dicendi  ornatum,  qui  uberrimus  illis  adest,  quam  senten- 
tiarum  vim  ac  diligentiam  admiraberis.  Mira  equidem  ilia 
res  est  eloquentia,  et  earn  paucorum  ingenia  ut  debuit 
hucusque  assequi  potuere.  Quamobrem  nonnullos  et  graves 
et  doctos  viros  scimus,  qui  cum  parem  rebus  de  quibus 
verba  facturi  sint  eloquentiam  prsestare  nequeant,  studio 
tamen  ac  voluntate  ducti,  ea  dicant  ex  quibus  aliquando 
laudem  et  aliquando  reprehensionem  sunt  consequuti. 
Moderanda  igitur  voluntas  est,  et  cohibendus  animus, 
ipsisque  voluptatibus  fraena  injicienda  sunt,  nec  solum  quid 
possint  homines,  sed  quid  debeant  cogitandum;  et  ita 
mortales  suarum  rerum  pulchritudo  delectet,  ut  nihil  dig- 
nuni  in  earum  comparatione  vilescat.  Tam  luculenter  enim 
et  ornate  proponent  hi  duo  viri  quis  eorum  tuura  animum 
ad  partem  suam  flectere  atque  allicere  queat,  ut  nisi  penitus 
attenderis  facile  adduci  possis  ut  credas  vera  esse  quae  ab 
eisdem  referentur  : Sed  demum  rationibus  partium  auditis, 
ad  pads  unitatem  reduci  sententiabitur ; ac,  demptis  quae 
circa  fontes  eorundem  sunt  contraria  varietatibus,  in  quibus 
tarn  differunt,  calido  silicet  et  frigido,  cum  utrique  fontes 
sint,  ac  remanere  iiomen  fontium  utriusque  commune,  ac 
uno  sic  te  patre  ac  praesule  sicut  uno  nomine  congaudere. 
Ac  tu  interim  gaude,  Revendissime  pater. 
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Explicit  Argumentum.  Incipit  libellus  de  laudihus  duarum 
Civitatum,  Wellies  silicet  ac  Bathonics^  sediumque  Episcopalium 
in  eisdem.  Et  primo  Andreas  de  Fontibus  domino  Episcopo 
suo  dicit : 

Clarae  virtu tis  ac  multae  prudentiae  pater,  cujus  fama  et 
gloria  per  universum  paene  orbem  peculiar!  quadam  laude 
praedicantur,  tua  humilis  et  devota  oratrix,  urbis  Fontium 
communitas,  tuae  sublimitati  cum  omnimoda  subjectione 
congratulationes  tuis  honoribus  dignas  ac  infinitas  gra- 
tiarum  copias  agit ; tuis  atque  victoriam  de  adversariis, 
concordiam  cum  toicis,  et  pacem  cum  tuis  confirmari 
desiderat  | transmittitque  tuae  sublimitati,  Reverendissime 
Pater,  has  literas  et  munera  cum  reverentia  et  commen- 
datione  debitis  prout  decet. 

Tenor  literarum  ab  civitatis  Fontium  incolis  transmissarum 
suo  Pontijici  est  qui  sequitur. 

Reverendissimo  in  Christo  patri  et  domino,  domino 
Thomae,  permissione  divina  Wellensi  Episcopo  suse  pater- 
nitatis  humillima  oratrix,  communitas  civium  ac  incolarum 
urbis  Fontium,  obedientiam  ac  honores  debitos  tanto  patri. 
Citra  quam  ad  nostras  pervenerit  aures,  sanctissime  pater, 
pontifical!  te  esse  diademate  insignitum,  ac  pastoralis  sedis 
arcem  adeptum,  tanta  eumus  intus  jocunditate  et  gaudio 
perfusi,  quod  omnino  verba  exultationis  ac  leetitim  continere 
non  possumus.  Nihil  profeetb  tanti  nobis  cordi  est  quara 
ut  ubique  terrarum  doctissimi  ac  gloriosissimi  viri  ad  pon- 
tificalis  dignitatis  apicem  sublimentur.  Tibi  enim  omnium 
virtutum  genere  clarissimo,  vitfi  quoque  ac  moribus  spec- 
tatissimo,  et  jam  pontifical!  mitr^  decorate,  non  ab  re  sed 
merito  ac  justissime  congaudere  ac  congratulari  possumus. 
Sed  ne  paternitatem  tuam,  quam  tot  virtutum  dotes  pmne 
in  coelum  efferunt,  in  vilem  humilemque  sedendi  locum 
delabi  patiamur,  inter  nos  quaesumus,  qui  omnium  tuarum 
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civitatum  et  urbium  florem  gerimiis,  sedibus  tuis  aptissimum 
ac  saluberrimum  tuisque  honoribus  dignunij  locum  eligere, 
ac  integre  nobis  tuum  animum  quietem  et  otium  summe 
id  affectantibus  prsestare  non  dilFeras.  Et  ut  ad  tarn 
gratissimum  opus  serenitatem  tuam  fortius  animemus,  duo 
totius  mundi  pulcherrima  jocalia  ad  te  transmittimus  : 
candelabrum  silicet  aureum  septiforme,  secundum  exemplar 
quod  Moysi  in  monte  monstratum  est,  per  manus  Beseleel 
Hebrei  artificiose  fabricatum ; pbiolam  insuper  nostrorum 
fontium  aquae  vitae  similis  cum  oleo  naturae^  ut  ignibus 
fomentum  praestet;  quam  ideo,  tibi  transmitti  statuimus 
ut  tuae  erga  nos  caritatis  ignis  incalescat,  ac  indies  aug- 
mentetur.  Et  si  qu^  aliae  apud  nos  quas  tua  claritas  con- 
cupiscat  res  fuerint,  tuis  quidem  votis  ac  desideriis  promp- 
tissimas  semper  invenies.  Et  valeat  feliciter  tua  paternitas 
in  magnam  aetatem,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  pater. 
Scriptum  in  clarrissmorum  Fontium  medio,  Mensis  Decem- 
bris  die  xxiii“. 

Finit  Epistola  domino  Pontijici  transmissa  cum  aureo 
candelabro  et  phialis  aquce  vitce. 

Petrus  de  Balneis  ah  urhe  Bathonice  episcopo  suo  reveren- 
dissimo  Epistolam  affert ; primo  tamen  honeste  suce  legationis 
causam  aperiens. 

Petrus : Clarissime  ac  doctissime  pater,  quamquam  in 
sancto  ac  beato  otio  reliquos  qui  supersunt  dies  ducere 
studuissem,  rumor  tamen  ac  fragor  popularis,  qui  alis  tarn 
pervicibus  continue  volitat,  canitiem  ac  gravitatem  meam 
quam  plenae  quieti  consecrare  disposui,  ab  hoc  otio  mentis 
detraxit,  et  per  tarn  mihi  longos  viarum  tractus  hue  turn 
reverentiee  tandem  adduxit.  Aiunt  enim,  ac  verum  est, 
cruentissium  quendam  ac  saevissimum  nostris  incolis  de  Bal- 
neis hostem,  Andream  de  Fontibus,  infrunita  facie  intra 
palatium  tuum  ac  usque  ad  conspectum  celsitudinis  tuae  in- 
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trepide  accessisse,  et  viperino  more  in  tantum  malitiam  suam 
eflPudisse,  ut  a nostr^  clarissimd  ac  ornatissima  civitate  de 
Balneis  pristinos  eidem  debitos  honores  ac  pontificii  sedem 
ad  suam  ineptam  et  campestrem  villulam  de  Fontibus 
transferre,  atque  animum  tuum,  digiiissime  prsesul,  allicere 
sataget.  Quamobrem  ab  sacra  ilia  divina  ac  toti  orbi 
famosissima  Balnearum  urbe  splendidissimoque  senatu,  licet 
immeriti,  legati  fungentes  officio,  tuse  magnitudini,  reveren- 
dissime  pater,  bos  prseclarissimos  apices  cum  donariis 
humillime  praesentamus. 

Tenor  Epistolos  est  qui  sequitur. 

Nobis,  Reverendissime  in  Christo  pater,  vita  hominum 
inter  tempera  raptim  currentia  semper  tendente  ad  vesperam, 
animus  ac  propositum  fuerat,  reliquam  vitas  nostrse  partem 
in  pace  et  otio  ducere  ; fosdera  quoque  pacis  ac  concordias 
cum  omnibus  totius  orbis  communitatibus  in  priore  nostra 
aetate,  dum  calens  ac  fremens  tempus  nobis  infuit,  jurata  et 
inita,  illibata  semper  atque  incontaminata  fide  servare  : sed 
longe  secus  quam  sperabamus  accidisse,  fama  ad  aures  nostras 
volitante,  nobis  intelligi  datum  est.  Aiunt  enim  communi- 
tatem  urbis  Fontium,  si  tanto  saltern  nomine  vocari  mer- 
eatur,  pacem  banc  nostram  turbare  nequissimis  machina- 
tionibus  ac  fictionibus  suis  velle  ; et  ob  banc  rem  ad  te 
patrem  optimum  ambaxiatores  donariaque  misisse,  ut  nobis 
debitum  cathedrae  pontificalis  honorem,  at  tuum  quam 
maxime  amorem  ac  animum  auferre,  atque  in  suam  partem 
allicere  ac  flectere  valeant.  Sed,  O gloriosissime  prassul, 
hoc  tanturamodo  priscum  ac  vetus  est  odium,  quo  Fontani 
homines  in  nos  nostrarumque  Balnearum  incolas  capital! 
semper  inimicitia  exarserunt.  Hoc  quidem  gravissime 
necnon  odiosissime  ferunt  nos  a plurimis  jam  diebus  eorum 
adeptos  dominium  ac  honores.  Noli,  igitur,  noli,  prsestan- 
tissime  pater,  vel  eorum  pollicitis  aut  muneribus  flecti. 
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Eeduc,  obeecramusj  ad  memoriam  claram  nostri  generis 
vetustatem,  et  quod  a stirpe  Eegii  originem  traxerimus  | 
nee  sie  te  fals®  preces  ac  munera  circumveniant,  ut  pacem 
ac  coiicordiam  inter  te  nobilissimum  prasulem  ac  tuos  nos 
dissolvant;  sed  partire  nobis  cor  mtegrumque  amorem 
t'uum.  At  ne  vacois  ad  te  scripsisse  manibus,  et  sermone 
plusquam  opere  tuum  nobis  animum  adoptasse  videamur, 
mirram  aloes,  caeteraque  illius  naturae  aromata  ac  timi- 
amata  sublimitati  tuse  transmittimus,  qu®  corpus  tuum  a 
corruptione  infectoque  ac  pestilente  aere  fumigata  semper 
custodiant.  Et  tua  in  »vum  accrescat  majestas,  reveren-* 
dissime  in  Christo  pater.  Seriptum  apiid  Balneas  septimo 
Januarias. 

Finit  Epistola  domino  Pontifici  ah  urbe  Bathonim  tram- 
missa  cum  pane  de  grants  paradisi  et  rnirra  aloes,  ^greferens 
Andreas  Petri  legationem^  contra  eum  mordaciter  dicit, 

Andreas : Scio,  Petre,  scio  omnium  te  virorum  pessimum, 
tanta  adversum  nos  malitia  calentern,  tanth,  malignitate 
efferbuisse,  ut  nos  omnesque  nostrorum  Fontium  incolas 
canino  dente  non  iinquam  mordere  eesees.  Miror  te 
hominem  prudentem,  tanto  senio  constitutum, 'canos  tuos 
in  banc  miseriam  deduxiese,  ut  declinantem  vitam  tuam 
jam  sero  iracundim  ac  inyidise  veneno  apocupare,  ac  te 
ipsum  intoxicare,  et  statum  tibi  terminare  nitaris.  Meum 
quidem  est  clarissimam  Fontium  urbem,  et  ipsum  quam 
maxime  templum,  et  cultores  ejusdem,  sic  verbis  ut  operi- 
bus  in  omnibus  defendere  ac  tueri.  Quamobrem  si 
quicquam  adversum  me  crapulosus  spiritus  tuus  eructare 
voluerit,  ut  id  mox  in  horum  prmsentia  fiat  exopto.  Ego 
te  omnino  non  timeo. 

Petrus  ut  dirimat  Its,  sub  aequo  Judice  optat  contendere. 

Petrus : Admiror  san^  te,  Andrea,  illam  mihi  turn  invidim 
notulam  obicere,  ac  in  me  retorquere  velle,  qua  te  et  tuam 
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naturam  semper  fuisse  infectam  omnium  ora  testantur. 
Frequenter  nos  hanc  litis  ao  controversiae  materiarn  iniisse 
peroptime  credo  retines  ; cui  ut  aliquando  finem  necesse  est 
ponamus ; neque  tu  meis,  nec  ego  tuis  rationibus  flecti  volo  ; 
contendamus  ergo  sub  optimo  Judice,  qui  interrogate,  causa, 
et  plene  examinata,  auditisque  rationibus,  inter  nos  dis- 
cernere  queat,  a cujus  sententia  appellare  non  liceat. 

Andreas  in  Judicem  Danielem  assentit. 

Andreas  : Si  tantum,  Petre,  de  senili  tuo  versuto  ingenio 
confidas,  ut  sub  sequo  judice  contendere  velis,  babes  hie 
nobilissimum  et  clarissimum  virum  Danielem,  apud  quern,  si 
quicquam  adversum  me  habueris,  causam  prefer  : In  fastu 
et  pompa  verborum  victor  esse  speras  ; sed  ego  ampullosa 
verba  tua  non  metuo. 

Petrus  ceque  suum  in  eundem  Judicem  assensum  preestat. 

Petrus:  Nec  ego  te,  sapientissime  Daniel,  Judicem  recuso ; 
de  hoc  certus,  quod  tu,  hominum  justissime,  in  cujus  pectore 
divinorum  judiciorum  thesauri  reconditi  sunt,  et  propterea 
Hebreo  nomine  Judicium  Dei,  appelleris,  si  positiones  et 
orationes  nostras  sequa  lance  libraveris,  cum  triumpho  tuo 
judicio  recedam. 

Annuit  Daniel  Judex,  diem  partihus  preefigens. 

Daniel:  Nobis  quidem,  clarissimi  et  doctissimi  viri,  qui- 
bus  ex  vestrum  utriusque  consensu  hanc  totius  controversiae 
materiarn  et  litem  dirimendam  obtulistis,  quam  gratum 
ac  acceptum  erit  vos  ad  unitatem  et  pacem  reducere,  et  ob 
id  solummodo  in  manus  nostras  causam  libentius  accepisse 
cognoscite.  Terminum  igitur  quo  proponere  ac  respondere 
debeatis  praefigere  nostrum  est,  quern  HID  kl.  Januarii 
volumus  inexcusabiliter  observari : hie  nos  paratos  habe- 
bitis.  Vos  interim  gaudete  ao  plaudite. 

Adveniente  pratjixo  die,  juhet  Daniel  orator es  dicer e ; primo 
Andream. 
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Daniel:  Nuper,  carissimi  viri,  inter  acutissimos  et  in- 
geniosissimos  oratores,  Andream  de  Fontibus  ac  Petrum  de 
Balneis,  de  praeeminentia  ac  praesidentia  civitatum  suarura, 
Fontium  silicet  ac  Balnearum,lis  atque  controversia  orta  est; 
quae  ex  illis  conspectui  sui  Antistitis  gratior  ac  placentior, 
suisque  honoribus  sedes  aptior  sit.  Hodiernus  dies  tractandi 
et  proponendi  ex  consensu  partium  statutus  est.  Assunt 
utrique  ac  quid  velint  animadvertite.  Prius  tu,  optime  An- 
drea, pro  tua  parte  loquaris.  , 

Oratio  Andrece  pro  urbe  Fontium. 

Vellem  mihi  a Deo  immortali  datum  esset  ut  vel  praeclarae 
Fontium  urbi  de  qua  dicturus  sum  parem  eloquentiam 
praestare  possem,  vel  certe  meo  erga  illam  studio  meaeque 
voluntati.  Yoluntas  equidem  mea,  ut  ego  de  meipso  facile 
intelligo,  nulla  in  re  unquam  fuit  ardentior.  Sed  quia  non 
omnia  quae  volumus  eadem  nobis  ac  posse  concessum  est, 
quantum  poterimus  id  in  medium  afferemus;  ut  non  voluntas 
nobis,  sed  facultas  potius,  videatur  defuisse.  Et  ipse 
satisfecisse  mihi  videbor,  si  quantum  studio,  disciplina, 
exercitatione  dicendi,  multis  denique  vigiliis  assequutus  sum, 
id  omne  in  laudanda  hac  urbe  potissimum  cpnferam.  Quod 
igitur  plerisqueoratoribus  dictum  est,nescire  se  unde  initium 
dicendi  sumant,  id  profectd  nunc  mihi  evenire,  non  verbis, 
quemadmodum  illis,  sed  re  ipsa  intelligo.  Non  solum,  enim, 
quia  multae  sunt  res  ac  variae  inter  se  ultro  citroque  connexae, 
verum  quia  ita  preclaree  omnes,  ac  quodammodo  egregiae 
sunt,  ut  inter  seipsas  de  excellentia  certare  videantur,  nec 
facilis  sit  deliberatio  quaenam  in  dicendo  sit  anteponenda  : 
sive  enim  pulchritudinem  ac  nitorem  urbis  intueare,  nihil 
dignius  videri  potest ; sive  potentiam  aut  opes,  illud 
omnino  censebis  praeferendum.  Ac  si  res  gestas  vel  in 
nostra  aetate  vel  in  superori  tempore  contempleris,  nihil 
tanti  videri  potest  ut  illis  anteponatur.  Cum  vero  mores 
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institutaque  consideres,  nihil  omnino  arbitraris  pr80stantius. 
H80C  me  dubium  tenent,  smpeque  de  altero  dicere  parantem 
altering  recordatio  ad  se  revocat,  nec  deliberandi  per- 
mittunt  facultatem.  Ego  tamen  unde  aptissimum  putabo, 
inde  initium  dicendi  suniam,  quod  quidem  credo  etiam 
8Bmulos  non  esse  improbaturos.  Ut  enim  nonnullos  filios 
videmus  tantam  habere  cum  parentibus  similitudinem, 
ut  in  ipso  aspectu  manifestissime  cognoscantur ; ita  huic 
nobilissimss  atque  inclitae  urbi  Fontium  tanta  cum  suis 
civibus  convenientia  est,  ut  eos  neque  alibi  quam  in  ilia 
habitasse,  nec  ipsam  alios  quam  hujusmodi  habitatores 
habuisse,  summa  ratione  factum  videatur.  Nam  quemad- 
modum  ipsi  cives  naturali  quodam  ingenio,  prudentia, 
eloquentia,  et  magnificentia,  ceteris  hominibus  plurimum 
preestant,  sic  et  urbs  prudentissime  sita  ceteras  omnes 
urbes  splendore,  ornatu,  ac  munditia  superat.  Neque 
enim  jactanter  summis  in  montibus  collocata  est,  ut  inde 
se  prseclare  ostentare  posset,  nec  rursus  in  latissimo  cam- 
porum  gequore.  Non  enim  in  summis  montibus  habitare 
licet  sine  adversa  coeli  intemperie,  sine  ventis,  sine  procellis, 
sine  summa  habitatorum  incommoditate  atque  molestia. 
Nec  rursus  in  immensa  vastaque  planitie  absque  humiditate 
soli,  absque  impuritate  aeris,  absque  caligine  nebularum. 
Has  igitur  incommoditates  fugiens  hsec  nostra  civitas  eo  in 
loco  posita  est,  ut,  quod  in  omni  re  probatur  maxime,  medium 
sit  inter  extrema  sortita,  et  procul  ab  iniquitate  mentis  ac 
fastidio  planitiei  remota.  Sic  tamen  utrumque  complectitur, 
ut  neutrius  utilitatis  sit  expers,  et  mira  coeli  suavitate 
fruatur.  Objecti  enim  ad  orientem  et  septentrionem 
montes,  quasi  propugnacula  quodam  urbis,  ingentem  vim 
frigoris  et  furentes  impetus  repellunt,  Ad  austrum  vero, 
cujus  vis  minor  est,  humiliores  muniunt  colies  ; ad  occiden- 
talem  autem  partem  apertissimi  se  explicant  campi.  Itaque 
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plurima  in  his  locis  tranquillitas  est,  summaque  temperies  : 
a quibus  cum  disced  is,  quocumque  progrediaris,  aut  te 
frigora  majora  excipiant,  aut  soils  ardores.  Quid  dicam 
de  frequentia  populi?  de  gloriosissimo  atque  ornatissimo 
templo  immortalis  Dei  Apostoli  Andreae  ? de  sacri  palatii 
ac  ceterorum  sedificiorum  splendore  ? omnia  conspicua  sunt 
ac  egregia  pulchritudirie  ornata.  Sed  ea  melius  ex  com- 
paratione  aliarum  quam  ex  seipsis  licet  cognoscere.  Nulla 
denique  est  aliarum  cui  non  aliquid  maximarum  rerum 
desit ; quoniam  h^c  populo  caret ; ilia  sedificiorum  ornatu  ; 
alia  est  ita  immunda,  ut,  quicquid  sordis  noctu  factum 
est,  id  mane  ponat  ante  oculos  hominum,  et  pedibus  per 
vias  calcandum  subiciat:  quemadmodum,  Petre,  in  ilia  tua 
foetida  ac  sulphurea  villa  de  Balneis,  qua  re  nihil  foedius 
excogitari  potest ; ubi  si  mille  essent  regime,  si  inexhaustm 
divitiae,  si  infinita  populi  multitudo,  contemnam  tamen 
foetidissimam  urbem  illam,  nec  ullius  unquam  existimabo. 
Cui  autem  urbi  pulchritudo  deest,  summum  raaximumque 
ornamentum  deesse  quis  non  videt  ? Haoc  vero  nostram 
Fontium  civitatem  usque  adeo  mundam  atque  abstersam 
cernlmus,  ut  nusquam  aliquid  reperiatur  nitidius,  nihil  in 
ea  foedum  oculis,  nihil  tetrum  naribus,  nihil  pedibus  sordidum 
ofFendas.  Summa  diligentia  habitatorum  cuncta  ejusmodi 
cauta  ac  provisa  sunt,  ut  omni  turpitudine  procul  semota, 
ea  tantum  incurras  quae  Isetitiam  ac  jocunditatem  sensibus 
queant  afferre.  Quippe  nos  ipsos,  qui  earn  habitamus, 
cotidie  haec  habet  admiratio,  nec  consuetudine  satiari  pos- 
sumus.  Quod  si  quis  est  qui  propterea  deesse  aliquid 
bonorum  huic  urbi  arbitretur  quod  maritima  non  sit,  is 
meo  judicio  longissime  errat,  et  quod  laudare  debet  id 
in  vitium  vertit.  Est  enim  maris  vicinia  vendendis  com- 
parandisque  rebus  forsitan  utilis ; ceterum  salsa  atque  amara 
nimis.  Permulta  sunt,  quippe  incommoda,  quibus  maritimae 
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urbes  obnoxise  sunt,  permulta  pericula  quibus  subjacere 
habent  necesse.  Plato  Atheniensis,  omnium  pbilosophorum 
longissime  princeps,  cum  civitatem  qum  bene  ac  beate 
Viveret  in  suis  libris  institueret,  tarn  quas  adesse,  quaeve 
abesse  oporteret  diligentissime  perquireret,  in  primis 
quidem  censuit,  ut  procul  a mari  esset  remota.  Nec  putavit 
sapientissimus  vir  earn  urbem  modo  beatam  posse  esse, 
quse  aut  in  littore  posita  foret,  aut  maris  fluctibus  esset 
propinqua.  Quod  si  auctoritas  minime  illos  movet  qui 
fluctus  ac  littora  tantopere  amant,  antiquitatis  saltern  com- 
rnovebunt  exempla.  Lege  Latinales  ; lege  GrsBcas  historias; 
ac  in  his  animadverte  quam  multi  sunt  casus,  quam  crebra 
excidia  maritimarum  urbium ; quam  multm  civitates,  cum 
florerent  opibus  ac  populis,  a classe  prius  hostium  fuerint 
captae,  quam  quicquam  tale  potuerint  suspicari.  Ita  tamen 
haec  civitas  propinquo  fruitur  mari,  ut  puram  ex  illo  capiat 
utilitatem,  nullis  adversis  rebus  perturbatam,  nullisque 
calamitatibus  immutatam  : verum  pulcherrimarum  rerum 
affluencia  et  dives  ac  semper  sponte  se  offerens.  Ad  dicen- 
dum  materia  impetu  quodam  et  violentia  hucusque  me 
rapuit,  nec  ullam  consistendi  praebnit  faeultatem.  In 
cetero  enim  splendore  ac  magnificentia  hujus  inclitse  urbis 
referenda  occupatus,  quasi  oblitus  mei,  de  multitudine 
populi,  de  virorum  copi^,  de  virtute,  industri^,  humanitate 
civium  dicere  paene  efFugerat ; quae  maxima  ornamenta  sunt, 
in  primisque  memoranda.  Cujusmodi  igitur  habitatores 
hujus  urbis  sint,  breviter  demonstrabitur.  Nemo  hie  in* 
juriam  pati  potest,  nec  quisquam  rem  suam  nisi  volens 
amittit.  Parata  semper  judicia;  parati  magistratus;  patet 
utraque  curia  ; nec  locus  ullus  est  in  terris  in  quo  jus 
magis  aequum  sit  omnibus.  De  honestate  vitse  ac  sancti- 
monia  morum  quis  satis  digne  possit  referre  ? Maxima 
quidem  in  hac  urbe  ingenia  sunt.  Sive  enim  ad  arma,  sive 
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ad  rem  publicam  gubernandam  se  conferent,  sive  ad  studia 
aliqua,  rerumve  cognitiones,  aut  ad  dicendum,  sive  ad 
mercaturas,  in  omni're  omnique  actione  cunctos  mortales 
longissime  anteeunt,  nec  uUi  penitus  genti  cujusquam  ex- 
cessus  locum  relinquunt  : patientes  laborum,  preesentes 
periculis,  glorite  avidi,  pollentes  concilio,  eloquentes, 
liberales,  magnifici,  jocundi,  affabiles,  maximeque  urbani. 
Animadvertat  igitur  nobilis  ille  suus  Antistes  nobilem 
locum,  electus  electum,  siiis  sedibus  studiosissime  ac  dili- 
gentissime  prfeparatum,  et  banc  sibi  sponsam  tantis  ac  tot 
ornatam  monilibus  prteeligat  ; illam  vero  miseram  de 
Balneis  villulam,  aut  verius  Babiloniam  prte  confusione, 
nec  secus  quam  decet  ac  demeretur,  in  ancillam  suis  usibus 
deputet.  Quis  prfesulum  ac  pontificum  sedibus  locus 
aptior,  cum  nihil  omnino  prfeterea  sit  quod  ulla  civitas 
possit  optare  ? Quid  ergo  causaris,  misera  Babilonia, 
invida  ancilla,  si  cum  ornata  sponsa,  libera  sua  virtute  et 
auctoritate  digna,  contrabat  dominus  tuns?  Quo,  putas, 
omamento  heec  civitas  caret  ? Aut  quid  sibi  ad  summam 
laudem  atque  amplitudinem  deest  ? Num  gloria,  qum  prae- 
claras  res  tanta  industria  gesserit?  Num  splendor  aedi- 
ficiorum?  Num  ornatus  ac  divitiee?  Num  multitude 
populi  ac  salubritas  et  amoenitas  locorum?  Et  jam  quid 
superest  nisi  summum  Numen  pro  his  omnibus  venerari  ? 
Tu,  ergo,  Deus  Omnipotens  atque  Immortalis,  cujus  de- 
lubra  atque  aras  hie  tuus  populus  religiosissime  colit ; Tuque, 
Andrea,  sanctorum  mitissime,  quern  sibi  patronum  haec 
civitas  adoptavit,  cui  ingens  templum  ex  puro  et  nitidissi- 
mo  marmore  in  eadem  construitur,  banc  pulcherrimam  ac 
ornatissmam  urbem  populumque  ejus  ab  omni  clade  ac  malo 
ac  summopere  ab  hujus  obtrectantis  inimici  latratibus  cus- 
todite  ac  defendite  in  aevum.  Amen. 

Laudat  Daniel  Orationem  Andrece  -pro  Fontium  urhe; 
juhetque  dicere  Petrum  pro  sua. 
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Clare  ac  docte  satis,  acutissime  Andrea,  et  non  secus 
quam  ingeniosum  decet  perorasti.  Quod  tu  pro  tuis 
Balneis  veils  introducere,  Petre,  in  lucem  prefer. 

Oratio  Petri  pro  Balneis. 

Indignanter  nimis  tuli  laudes  tuas,  Andrea,  quas  campes- 
tri  et  immunitaB  villulae  de  Fontibus  tribuis  plenas  levitatis 
ac  supinitatis.  Ita  loqueris  contra  preeclaram  urbem  nostram 
de  Balneis  ac  si  neminem  pro  ea  responsurum  atque  adeo 
neminem  non  assensurum  tuis  ineptiis  putares.  In  quo  libet 
videre  tuam  non  mode  levitatem,  sed  incredibilem  de  te  ipso 
opinionem.  At  ipse  quoque  stilus  tuus  laxus  est  ac  fluens, 
enervatus,  ac  gravitate  ac  ingenio  carens.  Sed  hominem 
hunc  levem  mea  gravitate  castlgabo,  et  somnolentum  ac 
hebetem  meo  acumine  ac  pugione  prosternam.  Principio 
quidem,  igitur,  magnae  prudentiae  existimo  ad  laudandam 
inclitam  urbem  de  Balneis,  nihil  ad  ostentationem  facere, 
nec  periculosam,  ut  idem  ait,  jactantiam  sequi.  ^quum  est 
enim  pro  patri^  ac  pro  veritate  verba  facientem  assensum 
promereri.  Unde  igitur  exordiar  an  ut  pictures  solent  ? 
Sic  equidem  existimo.  Id  erit  quam  aptissimum  dicendi  ini- 
tium.  Pictures  itaque  cum  celeberrimas  imagines  effingere 
student,  primum  ideam  quampiam  excellentem  ac  venustam 
mente  concipiunt.  Deinde  stilo  manus  applicant,  ac  prius 
verticem,  ac,  ut  ita  dicam,  vultum,  coloribus  liniunt;  subinde 
in  reliqua  membra  distinguunt.  Itidem  nos  cum  prasstantis- 
imam  urbem  describere  velimus,  ab  ipso  veluti  capite 
sumemus  exordium.  Id  autem  quale  erit  ? Puto  equidem, 
si  templum  Apostolorum,  ac  incontaminatam  religionem  re- 
censerimus,  quibus  hi  sanctissimi  ac  Deo  immortali  dedica- 
tissimi  viri  legibus  ac  institutis  regantur,  qum  a patribus 
ac  majoribus  tradita  sunt,  baud  parum  interest  Non  enim 
cultus  et  religio  eorum  ejuscemodi  est  ut  quae  optima  ac 
praecipua  habeat  universa  ponat  ante  oculos  hominum,  ac 
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veluti  solicit  a quaedam  meretrix  superficiem  solum  curare 
cupiat,  et  culta  nimis  in  publicum  prodire,  quod  in  pleris- 
que  templis  ac  religionibus,  et  in  illis  maxime  de  Fontibus 
ex  abundanti  fieri  videmus;  ceterum  ut  diligentem,  pruden- 
temque  virginem  decet,  oleum  sibi  reservare.  Cui  dignitas 
magis  peculiare  bonum  sit,  hmc  leviora  baud  multi  facit ; 
introrsus  autem  majora  quaedam,  et  conscientiae  puritate 
digniora,Dei  ac  Apostolorum  ipsorum  obtutibus  reservat  fru- 
enda : ex  quo  fit  ut  cum  vultum,  ac,  si  ita  dicam,  cultum  illius 
religionis  prospexeris,  formosa  nimis  et  decens  fit,  ceteraque 
prte  illius  venustate  vilescunt.  Sed  in  ilia  vili  et  sordida 
villula  de  Fontibus  secus  atque  longe  se  aliter  habet ; cujus 
incolas  propter  lautas  et  splendidas  epulas,  cantus,  tripudia, 
saltus,  choreas,  quae  omnia  ad  voluptatem  incitamenta  sunt, 
impudicis  sermonibus,  stultitiis,  ineptiis,  et  libidini  deditos, 
ac  turpitudini  maxime  laxatos  esse,  quis  non  facile  judicet  ? 
^ quae  ubi  reperiuntur,  proculdubio,  si  non  promptius  expel- 
lantur,  ultimum  eidem  ruinam  minantur.  In  nostra  autem 
urbe  nihil  prorsus  ipsa  voluptate,  nihil  hujuscemodi  spur- 
citiis  execrabilius,  ac  auditui  nihil  horrendum  magis.  Si  quis 
earn  nosse  cupit,  accedat,  urbem  peragret,  pertranseat; 
insistat,  inquirat,  ac  contempletur.  Et  quid  ego  de  situ 
loci  dicam  ? nihil  eo  magnificentius  aut  ornatius.  Inter  haec 
frondosi  luci,  florida  prata,  Imtissimi  rivi,  nitidissimi  fontes, 
ac,  quod  omnia  superat,  natura  ipsa  locorum  ad  Isetitiam 
nata.  Videntur  enim  colics  ipsi  ridere  quibus  cingitur  urbs, 
et  quamdam  a se  diffundere  jocunditatem,  qua  intuentes 
expleri  non  possunt,  nec  videndo  satiari ; ut  universa  circa 
regio  paradisus  qufedam  recte  haberi  et  nomiuari  queat,  cui 
nihil  ad  pulchritudinem  vel  ad  Itetitiam  in  toto  orbe  sit  par ; 
sic  virentibus  pratis,  sic  profecto  saluberrimis  herbis  haec 
civitas  undique  septa  est,  ut  nihil  videri  possit  illustrius.  Ad 
hanc  videndam  multi  mortales  fama  pulchritudinis,  ac  sani- 
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tatis  gratia  allecti  conveniunt,  atque  adeo  hujus  nrbis  mag- 
nificentiam  ornatum  ac  copiam  intuentur,  ut  ceteras  veluti 
famulas  quasdam,  hanc  vero  ceterarum  dominam  esse 
fatentur.  Ipsam  denique  quantum  sua  magnitudine  oocupat, 
speoiosissima  murorum  sepit  corona,  et  nisi  intus  inspiciatur, 
omnis  ejus  pulchritudo  cognosci  non  potest.  Non  enim  intra 
parietes  minus  ornamenti  habet  quam  extra  ; nee  una  quam 
altera  via  decora  aut  nitida  est,  sed  universm  totius  urbis 
partes.  Nam  velut  sanguis  per  universum  corpus,  sic  orna- 
menta  deliciseque  per  universam  urbem  difFusm  sunt.  Quid 
de  antiquitate  et nobilitate generis  ejus?  Mihi  quidem  bsec 
omnia  non  mediocri  laude  videntur  commendanda.  Puto 
quoque  multos  ego  mortales  satis  mirari,  unde  huic  civitati 
tantm  opes,  tanta  denique  omnium  rerum  facultas  sit,  quibus 
non  dicam  thesauris,  sed  auriferis  est  feta  nimis,  ex  quibus 
pereximiam  ipsius  preestantiarn  ac  potentiam  licet  agnoscere. 
Jam  vero  si  aeris  temperiem  ac  nitorem  contempleris,  facile 
adduci  possis  ut  credas  nec  alibi  purius  coelom,  nec  spien- 
didiorem  solem  aut  astra  magis  fulgentia  te  vidisse.  Adde 
his  calidorum  fontium  perennes  liquores  ad  usus  mortalium 
splendidissime  praeparatos,  quibus,  ut  inquit  Solinus,  prse- 
sidet  Minerva,  in  cujus  sede  perpetui  ignes  numquam  canes- 
cunt  in  favillas.  Quid  hac  re  mirabilius  ac  beatius,  qua 
omnium  aegritudinum  omne  genus  horninum,  sic  pauperes  ut 
divites,  medicamenta  recipiunt  ? Et  quid  ultra  progredi 
oportet?  Verum  ut  ad  incepta  redeamus,  satis  arbitror  ex 
iis  quae  diximus  persuasum  esse,  nec  virorum  claritate,  nec 
rerum  aut  situs  excellenti^,  nec  opum  nec  facultatum  copia, 
aut  nobilitate  conditorum,  illam  prius  derelictam  ac  inanem 
villulam  Fontium  huic  nostrae  aliqua  ex  parte  esse  prae- 
ponendam.  Ille  profectb  pontificum  sedibus  fortunatior  locus 
est  urbis,  ubi  cultus  ac  religio  devotior,  ubi  status  rei- 
publicae  felicior,  ubi  potentia  et  opulentia  fuerit  affluentior, 
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locus  ac  aer  salubrior,  ac  ab  hostium  impugnationibus  tutior ; 
quae  profecto  excellentissimae  dotes  sunt,  quibus  urbem 
quaralibet  patrum  sedibus  praeparandum  decorari  atque 
exornari  oportet.  Ista  sunt  quae  in  laudanda  ac  extollenda 
praestantissima  urbe  conferre  debui : meum  est  profecto 
viribus  omnibus  rempublicam  verbis  defendere.  Et  omnes 
quibus  pietas,  religio  ac  caritas  odio  est  hujusmodi  res 
negligunt : qui  vero  boni,  liberales,  haberi  volunt,  non 
patientur  aliarum  laudes  suae  urbi  anteferri ; quemadmodum 
ego  non  patiar. 

Finit  Oratio  Petri  pro  Balneis : quam  ita  impugnat 
Andreas. 

Andreas : Mirum  tarn  varia  sunt  ingenia  hominum ! 
Equidem  permulti  fatui  inveniuntur,  apud  quos  optimae 
rationes  parum  roboris  sint  habiturae.  Aliis  quidem  enim 
odiosa  ipsa  per  se  ac  molesta  est  veritas.  Alii  verb  sive 
malignitate  naturae,  sive  ignorantia  rerum,  nihil  verum  esse 
volunt,  nisi  quod  ipsis  fuerit  gratum.  Is  me  vanitatis  in- 
simulat,  ac  nihil  sinceri  dixisse  calumniatur.  ^gre  atque 
aegre  fero,  Petre,  vitam  castissimae  urbis  a te  monstro  omni 
teterrimo  impugnari ; doleo  quoque  tanta  mentis  vertigine 
te  oppressum,  ut  auderes  tuae  vitae  labem  alteri  obicere,  ac  ea 
refricare  auribus  audientium,  quae  ne  inquinatissimi  quidem 
moribus  sine  summo  dedecore  possent  exprimere  ; quae  tu, 
novus  morum  censor,  in  maledicendi  consuetudine  intro- 
ducis.  Nonne  erubuisti  honestatis  ac  pudicitiae?  Nonne 
inquam,  licet  sis  pallidus,  vel  paululum  rubore  perfusus  es, 
cum  ea  a te  prolata  plena  dedecoris  sint,  tuae  turpissimae  vitae, 
tuae  exulceratae  mentis  testimonia  certissima  % Tu  nisi  esses 
spurcissimus  omnium  quos  nostra  aetas  tulit,  nunquam  pro- 
fectb  te  in  cno  vilissimorum  verborum  tamquam  immunda 
BUS  libens  volutasses.  At  id  ornne  recidet  in  illam  faciem 
tuam  impudicam.  Existimasti,  opinor,  hujus  aetatis  pestis  ne- 
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faria  tibi  laudi  fore,  si  urbem  optimam  et  integerrimam  in 
laudanda  tua,  probro  ac  spurcissimo  stilo  insectareris  ; pro- 
misisti  etenim  ab  initio  orationis  tuse  te  pictoris  morem 
observaturum;  ac  verum  quia  sordidum  pinxisti  leonem.  Sed 
non  metuimus  picturas  tuas;  non  enim  homines  leones,  etiam 
cruentissimas  bestias,  pictas  metuere  solent,  sed  horrere. 
Impudicitiis  tuis  nolo  tecum  contendere  ; sed  unum  est ; vide 
tibi  ne  quies  ac  otium  tuum  quae  sunt  pessimarum  rerum 
alimenta,  tibi  ad  libidinem  ac  voluptatem  incitamenta  sint. 
Tria  sunt  in  oratione  tua,  quibus  tutus  ac  victor  esse  speras  : 
primum  quod  urbem  tuam  speciosissima,  ut  asseris,  murorum 
sepit  corona  ; et  recte  id  in  tuam  iaudem  assumis,  quod 
potius  in  vituperium  sonat.  Sic  etenim  sepit  earn  murorum 
series  ut  prae  eorum  altitudine  in  vicinissimas  partes  fama 
atque  virtus  ejus  vix  evolare  queant.  Sed  veritate  fruamur. 
Ideo  muri  vobis  dati  sunt  quod  bestiales  ac  inurbani  maxime 
sitis  ; ac  quemadmodum  oves  in  caulis,  aut  asini  in  stabulis, 
sic  serviies  omnes  interclusi  estis,  ac  coeno  et  luto  vestro 
vivitis,  ut  in  aere  aves,  aut  pisces  in  aqua  ; et  totiens 
erubescere  debitis  quotiens  sepem  illam  intuemini,  cum 
recolere  per  id  valeatis  interclusionis  ac  incarcerationis 
vestrae,  et  pristinae  servitutis.  Ac  quomodo  claritate  ac 
subtilitate  ingenii  pollentes  fueritis,  id  ipsum  demonstrat, 
quod  ad  publica  universitatum  aut  studiorum  loca  nec 
unusquisquam  penitus  ex  vobis  repertus  sit.  Quod  ultra 
tuam  civitatem  nostrae  ideo  anteponendam  contendis,  quia 
vetustate  gaudeat ; ac  ego  id  tibi  obicio,  et  ideo  meam 
tuae  praeponendam  esse  quod  prius  apud  urbem  Fontium 
quam  plures  sederint  pontifices,  quam  in  tua  de  Halneis  ; 
quorum  post  Danielem,  primum  nostrae  sedis  Antistitem, 
qui  et  cathedram  de  villa  Congari  illuc  transtulit,  fuerunt 
numero  ferme  viginti.  Et  cum  demum  post  multa  tempora 
successisset  Johannes  quidam,  nationne  Turonicus,  et  pro- 
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fessione  medicus,  hie,  minorem  gloriam  putans  si  in  un^ 
tantum  urbe  resideret  inglorius,  thronum  sibi  dnplicari 
miiltis  precibus  ac  muneribus  adeptus  est.  Nec  ea  gloria 
contentus  suge  etiam  avaritias  satisfacere  volens,  eandem 
ab  Henrico  Rege  quingentis,  ut  reperi,  libris  argenti  mer- 
catus  est  urbem.  Hac  denique  occasion e avaritiae  ac 
inanis  gloria  cathedra  tibi  delata  est  ; cum  tamen  prius 
meiias  ac  salubrius  collocata  fuerit.  Quod  vero  ultimo 
calidorum  fontium  tuorum  perennes  liquores  ad  aegritudines 
morbosque  pellendos  saluberrimos  asseris,  longe  aliter  est ; 
cum  omnes  insaiubres  ac  foetidee  sint  illic  se  lavantibus,  ac 
odore  sulfuris  advenientibus  graves,  cum  neque  consuetude 
sensus  horrorem  compescere  queat:  nec  mirum,  cum  natura 
sine  gravibus  suis  querelis  tantam  injuriam  vix  patitur,  ut 
quae  a forma  intrinseca  habeant  ut  sint  frigidae,  sic  a 
longissimis  temporibus  violentae  calescant  aquae.  Sed  id 
certissimum  est,  nullum  violentum  perpetuum  ; et  juxta 
Aristotelis  regulam,  omne  violentum  aut  aliquando  corrumpi, 
aut  ad  suam  redire  naturam.  Ac  sic  quos  tu  perennes 
vocas,  necesse  est  aliquando  aut  non  esse,  aut  si  perma- 
neant,  frigidos  esse,  ac  naturalem  qualitatem  sibi  resumere. 
Et  quemadmodum  de  tuis  fontibus  est,  ut  qui  prius  frigidi 
fuerint  postea  calefiant,  et  impossibile  est  sic  permanere ; 
eo  etiam  modo  honores  ac  gloriam  tuam,  quam  tibi  subdole 
usurpaveras  ac  avaritia  tua,  necesse  est  aliquando ^ aut 
corrumpi,  aut  demum  ad  nostros  naturales  fontes  et  pris- 
tinos  retrocedere.  Desine  igitur,  Petre,  ac  derelinque 
furorem  tuum  ; ac  jam  tandem  rationi  victum  te  submitte  ; 
neque  ultra  pro  ilia  incompta  ac  vili  .ancillula  verberes 
aera.  Optime  scio  retiiies  quod  dixi.  Nemo  se  tuto  diu 
periculis  ofFerre  tarn  crebris  potest,  quoniam  quem  smpe 
pertransit  casus  aliquando  invenit.  Cur  minas  vultu  geris, 
nc  quails  animo  es?  Num  mterna  semper  odia  mortales 
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agent?  aut  cceptus  nunquam  cedet  ex  animis  furor?  Velle 
reduci  pacem,  victor!  expedit.  Victo  necesse  est  submitlere. 
Nobis  continge  dexteram.  Quid  truci  vultu  siles?  Sed 
vereor  ne  prius  extinguet  ortus  referetque  occasus  diem  ; 
pax  ante  nivibus  et  flammis  ’erit,  quam  voto  acquiscere 
nostro  velis.  Quid  ultra  est  ? Una  res  superest  mihi  fratre 
ac  parente  carior,  deliciis,  ac  regno.  Favor  judicis  quern 
accommodatum  mihi  ac  ex  populo  communem  gaudeo : 
quota  enim  pars  astab  mecum  est.  Quid  igilur  super  his 
velit  tua  sapientia,  disertissime  atque  semper  mquissime 
Daniel,  libens  expecto. 

Admiratur  Daniel  eloquentias  oratorum^  sententiatqne 
prceferendos  esse  Fontes^  ac  digne  suum  prcesulem  appellari 
dehere  Wellensem  Pontificem. 

Admiranda  nimis  mehercule  res  est  eloquentia.  At  si 
recte  judicare  voluerimus,  nihil  in  humanis  rebus  ilia  prae- 
clarius  esse  aut  utilius  profitebimur.  Cicero  equidem, 
omnium  Latinorum  fios,  non  minus  vere  quam  eleganter  de 
ipsa  refert,  cum  illam  rerum  dominam  appellet,  quaeprimum 
efficit  ut  et  ea  quae  ignoramus  discere,  ac  ea  quae  scimus 
alios  docere  possimus.  Cum  eadem  coartamur,  persuademus 
afflictos,  consolamur  perterritos,  a timore  deducimus,  gesti- 
entes  comprimimus,  cupiditales  iracundiasque  restinguimus; 
ac  per  earn  juris,  legum,  urbium  societate  conjungimur,  cum 
nos  ab  inani  et  fera  vita  segreghrit.  Quae  nobis  religionis 
percipiendae  spes,  quae  ad  virtutem  quamlibet  adhortatio, 
quae  via  denique  bene  vivendi  linqueretur,  si  doctorum 
hominum  ac  eloquentissimorum  patrocinium  nobis  deme- 
retur ; quorum  suavissimis  verbis  ornathque  facundia  sic  ad 
religionem  plerurnque  excitamur,  sic  caritatis  vinculis 
aslringimur,  ut  terrena  omnia  prae  illius  venustate  sordere 
videantur.  Nec  est  quod  quisquam  a me  Ciceronem  solum 
aut  veteres  illos  laudari  putet,  quorum  profectb  in  oratione 
multa  gravitas,  multa  suavitas,  ac  ad  virtutem  religionemque 
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mira  est  adhortatio.  At  vero  si  modo  nostri  temporis 
clarissimos  et  eloquentiae  studio  deditissimos  viros,  Andream 
de  Fontibus,  ac  Petrum  de  Balneis  de  medio  auferas,  quid 
est  amplius  quod  non  tenebris  persimile  videatur  esse  ; ut  si 
solem,  ut  aliquando  futurum  putant,  e ccelo  Deus  aut  natura 
dejecerit.  Quis  enim  tantam  verborum  sententiarumve 
tarn  clarissimorum  virorum  contradictionem,  ac  quasi 
vehementem  impetum  collisionemque  quandam  fluctuum, 
queat  sustinere?  Tam  eleganter  etenim  in  laudandis  suis 
urbibus  exorsi  sunt,  velut  si  quis  Helenam  illam  formosis- 
simam  eximiis  laudibus  ornare  cupiat ; prius  ne  nobilitatem 
generis  expediet,  quse  Jove  ac  Leda  genita  sit ; An  pulchritu- 
dinem  qum  a Venere  prm  omnibus  formosior  sit  habita  ; An 
virtutem,  quse  eleganter  canere  ac  psallere  docta  fuerit  : An 
ornatu  corporis  prasstare  contendat,  quae  purpureis  aura- 
tisque  vestimentis  uti  assueverit  : An  leporem  potius 
loquendi  anteponat,  quod  ex  ore  narrantis  suavitate  qua- 
dam  allecti  penderent  homines  ? Haec,  inquam,  si  quis  in 
animo  volutet,  quid  convenientius  dictu  sit  ignorat  ad 
eximiam  pulchritudinem  venustateraque  ostendendam.  Sic 
isti,  cum  optimas  et  pulcherrimas  urbes  laudare  instituerint, 
omni  virtutum  genere  claras,  ac  admiratione  certe  dignas 
contulere  sententias.  Itaque  professioni  sum  debitum 
crediderunt,  ut  quam  ipsi  in  dicendo  facultatem  adepti  sunt, 
in  laudandis  et  extollendis  praestantissimis  civitatibus  con- 
ferrent ; ac  veluti  testimonium  quoddam  pietatis  erga 
patriam,  erga  optimum  ac  beneficentissimum  prmsulem,  ex- 
ponerent.  Quid  enim  minus  dignum,  aut  quid  a bonis 
moribus  alienius  est,  quam  cum  ipse  nec  patriam  tueri, 
nec  rempublicam  verbis  defendere  veils,  non  congratulari 
iis,  qui  communem  causam  susceperint?  Omnes  verb,  ut 
tuipse,  Petre,  asseris,  qui  boni,  qui  liberales  haberi  voluerint, 
istiusmodi  res  faciunt ; ac  quibus  pietas,  religio,  caritas  odio 
est,  eas  res  negligunt.  Uterque  vestrum  certe  laudandus, 
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ac  pro0miandus  est  uterque  corona,  uterque  lauro  dignus, 
gloriose  enim  utrinque  perorastis,  uterque  pro  parte  sua 
quam  lucidissime  proposuit.  Et  quomodo  eequa  lance 
rationes  vestrge  librandse  sint,  et  quomodo  sententiari  de- 
beat, baud  facile  dici  potest.  Iste,  profectb,  Andreas 
proponit  antiquitatem  ac  prioritatem  sedis,  ac  civium 
humanitatem  ac  liberalitatem,  templi  decorem,  ac  cultorum 
ejusdem  magnificentiam,  ac  quam  saluberrimum  loci  situm  : 
et  Petrus  e contrario  suae  urbis  ornatum  aedificium,  inconta- 
minatam  religionem,  felicem  rempublicam,  et  speciosissim^ 
murorura  serie  septam  urbem  ; fontes  insuper  calidos,  miro 
splendore  ad  usus  mortalium  praeparatos,  ac  situm  jocun- 
diorem  ac  gratiorem  asserit : et  quid  superest  nisi  vehe- 
menter  dolendum  esse  tarn  splendidas  ac  ornatas  urbes, 
ac  Omni  paene  virtute  decoras,  sol^  ilia  virtutum  janua  et 
principissa,  Caritate,  destitui  ? sine  qua,  etiam.  optima 
morum  ac  virtutum  genera  parum  aut  nihil  oonferre  viden- 
tur  : quod  ex  testimonio  Sancti  illius  ac  immortali  Deo  cari 
doctoris  nostrarum  gentium  Pauli  Apostoli  luculentius 
apparet,  cum  dicat  idem : “ Si  linguis  hominum  loquar  ac 
angelorum,  caritatem  autem  non  habeam,  faotus  sum,  velut 
0BS  sonans,  aut  cymbalum  tinniens  : et  alibi  Super 

omnia,  autem  haec  caritatem  habentes,  quae  est  vinculum 
perfectionis.”  De  hac  itaque  scribitur  in  sanctissimo  illo 
Job  : “ Posui  vectem  et  ostia,  et  dixi,  Hucusque  venies,  ac 
non  procedes  amplius ; hie  confringes  tumentes  fluctus 
tuos/’  Quid  hie  per  vectem  nisi  robur  accipimus  cari- 
tatis  ? hanc  itaque  horum  Fontium  et  Balnearum  tumentes 
fluctus  constringere  necesse  est.  Facile  autem  omne  vir- 
tutum bonum  quibus  ornatissimas  urbes  vestras  praedicatis, 
destruitur,  nisi  ex  intimis  fixa  caritate  solidetur.  Quam- 
quam  enim  Martha  satagat  circa  frequens  ministerium 
Domino  exhibendum,  nequaquam  irasci  debet  Maria  : Nec 
etiam  si  Maria  sedens  secus  pedes  Domini  audiat  ver- 
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bum  IlliuSi  non  icieo  Martha  coiitristari  debet.  Utraque 
enim  in  templo  Domini  necessaria  est ; qii*  ergo  utriusque 
opera  facit,  hsec  majoribus  laudibus  extoilenda  est.  Si  tui 
igituFj  Petre^  sancti  ac  Deo  dedicatissimi  viri  sedeaiit  et 
audiant  cum  Maria^neque  ideo  pra?parantem  ac  minietrantem 
Martliam  contemnendam  reor  ; prffisertim  si  Martha  simul 
cum  suo  etiam  officium  Marise  quam  tutius  assumat,  11km 
ergo  de  fontibus  utramque  vitam  complectentem^  activam 
silicet  ac  contempktiyamj  primam  et  anteponeiidam  esse 
censemus,  ac  discemimus ; neque  tua  coiitemnenda  est ; 
utriusque  enim  sororis  castellum  intravit  Summus  ille  Bex 
ac  pontifex  Jesus  ; utramque  diligit ; utramque  amoris 
nexibus  amplectitur ; in  utraque  habitaculum  Sibi  eligere 
dignatus  est;  ao  in  utriusque  corde  sedit.  Sic  profecto 
tuus  prassul  ac  pontifex  ao  utramque  sororem  diligit^  utram- 
que sibi  desponsatj  ac  in  utraque  sedere  dignatus  est.  Si 
ergo  unus  est  vobis  prmsulj  imus  amator^  ac  iinus  sponsus^ 
cujus  totum  amorem  ac  integrum  cor  adipisci,  ac  in  suam 
partem  flectere  ao  allicere  quaeque  vestrarum  urbium  optetj 
pro  qua  re  certatis  et  ipsas  unum  effici  oportet.  Omnem 
enim  virtutem  partitam  ac  dispersam  necesse  est  adeo 
minorem  ac  remissiorem  esse^  quo  non  unita  nec  uni  integre 
accommodata  sit.  Unum  igitur  efficiaminij  ut  unum  vobis 
cor,  unum  ac  integrum  amorem  unus  prsesul  accomodet. 
Neque  enim  diferunt  inter  se  fontes  naturales  ac  calidi  in 
substantia  fontium  sed  tantum  in  contrarietatibus  acoi- 
dentalibus,  calido  silicet  et  frigido  ; quibus  prorsus  demptis 
accidentibus,  remanebit  substantia  fontium  eadem.  Has 
igitur  controversias,  lites  et  contrarietates  sic  tollite,  ac 
efficiamini  unum.  Considerate  quantus  sit  unitatis  ap- 
petitus  in  creaturis  singulis,  ut  ex  earum  comparatione 
mentcs  vestrm  ad  unitatis  appetitum  amplius  accendantur. 
Unde,  precor,  incisum  digitum,  aut  quamquam  corporis  par- 
ticulam,  dolcrc  sentis,  nisi  quia  .divisa  est  unitaa  continui- 
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tatis  quam  appetit  ? Elementa  mundi  contraria  ac  repug- 
nantia^  unde  indissolubili  concordia  mundum  componunt, 
nisi  ex  appetitu  unitatis  ? Humores  contrarii  in  corpore, 
unde  servant  temporamentum  complexionis  ? Apes  gre- 
gatim  volant,  regem  sibi  praeficiunt:  locusta  regem  non 
habet ; tamen  incedit  unica  per  turmas.  Unde  hmo  uni- 
versa,  nisi  propter  amorem  unitatis,  conglobant  ? Figura 
namque  sphserica  super  omnes  alias  maxime  est  unitiva  ; 
unde  et  gutta  pluviae  fluidain  sphaericam  figuram  se  colligit 
ex  unitatis  appetitu.  Cur  etiam  omnium,  precor,  philoso- 
pborum  sententia  sit  binarium  primum  omnium  numeroque 
imperfectum,  sane  nisi  quia  primo  ab  unitate  recedit?  Si 
igitur  omnes  creatura3  tanto  unitatis  appetitu  teneantur,  ut 
sine  eo  nihil  fiat,  quanto  magis  vos,  qui  ac  habitu  et  omni 
nominatione  vestram  unitatem  profitemini  quemadmodum 
nomine  uno  Fontium  censeri,  ita  unitate  dilectionis  ac 
caritatis  vinculo  astringi,  debetis.  Ille  est  enim  caritatis 
ignis  quern  venit  Dominus  mittere  in  terram,  non  com- 
burentem  sed  illuminantem,  quern  etiam  partitus  est  Apos- 
tolis,  dicens,  “ Luceat  lux  vestra  in  caritate  quoad  omnes,^’’ 
neque  sibi  soli  lucere  sub  modio,  sed  super  candelabrum ; 
ut  luceat  omnibus  qui  in  domo  sunt,  ac  qui  ingrediuntur 
lumen  videant.  Sic  itaque  luceat  lux  vestra,  et  ut  omnes 
videamus,  ac  mutuee  dilectionis  ac  concordise  signa  et 
omnes  simus  testes.  Contingite  dexteras  et  hanc  unitatis 
notam  osculo  signate,  in  aeternumque  invicem  diligite  ac 
vivite.  Amen. 

Finit  sententia.  Ad  Insignem  et  liter atissimum  Prcesulem 
dominum  henejicentissimum^  Dominum  Tliomam  de  Bekyntona 
Wellensem  pontijicem  de  laudibus  duarum  Cimtatum  et  sedium 
suarum  Lihellus  feliciter  explicit.  Et  vivat  in  cevum  ut  sapiens 
judex  decrevit  Wellensis  Episcopus.  Amen. 
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BY  THE  REV.  S.  O.  BAKER,  B.A., 
Vicar  of  Muchelney. 


HERE  are,  probably,  few  persons  at  all  interested 


in  the  Archasology  of  Somersetshire,  who  do  not  know 
Muchelney,  at  least,  by  name.  Full  details  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  concerning  the  principal 
remains  of  the  building,  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  1858,  in  an  exhaustive  paper  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  illustrated  by  some  of  Mr.  Clarke^s 
charming  sketches.  It  may  be  just  mentioned,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one  outbuilding,  and,  perhaps,  two 
windows,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  at  the  time  when 
that  paper  was  written,  of  earlier  date  than  the  15th 
century.  The  discoveries  since  made  are  of  earlier 
work,  and  are  of  considerable  value  and  interest. 
Between  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  House  and  the 
present  churchyard  is  an  orchard,  known  to  be  the  site  of 
the  cloister,  as  a portion  of  the  south  side  still  remains, 
and  also  of  the  Abbey  Church,  but  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  the  church  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 
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This  appears  now  to  be  a settled  point.  During  the 
winter  of  1872,  the  tenant  of  the  Abbey,  Mr.  James 
Westlake,  had  his  attention  directed  to  a heap  of  lime 
rubbish  in  this  orchard,  about  120  feet  east  of  the  present 
termination  of  the  cloister,  and  four  feet  from  the  church- 
yard wall.  The  rubbish  was  wanted  for  use  on  the  farm. 
The  men  who  were  removing  the  heap  had  dug  but  a very 
little,  when  they  came  upon  a quantity  of  blue  stone, 
apparently  lias,  shafting,  all  more  or  less  broken,  and  Ham 
Hill  stone,  and  encouraged  by  this,  at  five  feet  depth, 
came  upon  a flat  blue  stone,  6 feet  3 inches  in  length, 
3 feet  2 J inches  across  the  top,  2 feet  8 inches  across  the 
bottom,  and  4 inches  thick.  This  stone  was  found  to  be  a 
coffin  lid,  having  on  its  face  a rudely-cut  pastoral  staff,  the 
crook  turned  to  the  left,  with  a Tudor  rose  in  the  head, 
but  without  inscription.  This  coffin  lid  was  found  thrown 
over  on  its  face  upon  a tile  pavement,  extending,  apparently, 
towards  the  east  and  west.  Tidings  of  the  discovery  were 
sent  to  the  owner  of  the  property  and  parish,  Walter 
J.  Long,  Esq.,  of  Preshaw,  Hants  ; and  all  was  covered  up, 
and  awaited  his  arrival.  In  July,  1873,  Mr.  Long  came 
to  Muchelney,  and,  setting  men  to  work,  carried  on  the 
exploration  for  a fortnight.  The  remains  of  a wall  on  the 
north  of  the  pavement  was  found,  and  this  wall  was  fol- 
lowed towards  the  east,  until  three  steps  up  were  found, 
with  tiled  fronts  to  the  risers,  and  tiled  tops.  The  men 
then  dug  23  feet  to  the  south,  at  which  point  three  similar 
steps  were  found,  these  being  evidently  the  remains  of 
steps,  now  destroyed,  all  across  the  eastern  end  of  the 
building,  up  to  a higher  platform.  The  wall  was  traced 
indistinctly  down  the  south  side  of  the  excavation  for  29 
feet,  and  the  whole  was  then  cleared  out.  All  the  central 
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portion  of  the  floor  has  been  torn  up,  and  only  portions  of 
the  encaustic  tiling  remained  in  position  round  the  walls, 
4 feet  in  width  at  the  widest  spot,  where  the  coffin  lid  had 
been  thrown.  The  tiles  are  of  a red-brown  colour,  with 
patterns  of  creamy-white.  They  had  been  laid  down  without 
regularity  ; elephants,  knights,  fleur-de-lis,  shields  of  arms, 
being  set  within  borders  of  black,  with  white  corner 
squares,  at  random.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  had 
been  relaid,  on  an  enlargement  of  the  building,  perhaps  in 
the  15th  century.  There  were  many  human  bones  in  the 
debris,  pieces  of  pottery — red  and  green,  and  three  small 
pieces  of  green-stained  glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  exca- 
vation was  found  a large  Early  English  groining  boss, 
very  much  broken,  and  a quantity  of  foliage  of  the  same 
date,  and  groining  ribbing  of  the  same  ; and  at  each  of  the 
western  corners  an  early  Perpendicular  boss,  in  good 
preservation.  These  have  been  painted  red.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  window  tracery  was  found,  some  of 
Decorated,  and  some  of  Perpendicular  design,  and  moulding 
of  the  same  period,  one  piece  having  the  ball-flower  in  a 
hollow.  The  tiles  were  carefully  lifted,  and  have  been 
relaid  in  the  sacrarium  of  the  parish  church,  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  were  found.  The  coffin  lid  has  been  laid 
within  the  west  door.  When  the  tiles  had  been  taken  up, 
under  their  bed  of  concrete  we  found  a semi-circular,  or 
horse  shoe-shaped  foundation,  about  7 feet  wide,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  foundation,  at  the  east  end,  a Ham-stone 
coffin,  7 feet  inches  long,  2 feet  8 inches  wide  at  the 
shoulder.  It  has  a hollow  for  the  head,  and  is  laid  close  to 
the  surface.  It  had  been  rifled,  and  the  human  remains  in 
the  debris  had  been  taken  from  it.  By  the  side  of  this 
coffin,  on  the  north,  we  found  a grave,  walled  at  the  sides, 
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but  not  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  depth  of  5 feet  a skeleton, 
with  folded  arms,  buried,  apparently,  without  a coffin, 
though  a few  nails  were  found  in  the  grave,  with  no 
remains  of  any  dress,  except  two  buckles  of  copper,  The 
remains  are  those  of  a man  of  6 feet  in  height,  and  the 
teeth,  though  sound,  are  much  ground  down.  To  the  east 
of  this  early  foundation  the  ground  had  been  all  broken  up 
to  a considerable  depth,  and  a fire-place  had  been  formed 
in  a hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  of  broken  battlements, 
for  the  purpose  of  melting  lead,  much  of  which  we  found 
run  into  the  loose  earth.  In  July,  1874,  the  eastern 
platform  was  tried,  but  nothing  was  found.  In  digging  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  excavation  made  in  1873,  we 
found  a foundation,  apparently  of  the  same  date  as  that 
found  under  the  tiles,  running  from  it  in  a curve  to  the 
south-west  : on  the  north  it  appears  to  run  in  a similar 
way  under  the  present  churchyard.  Foundations  of  corner 
buttresses  are  laid  open  about  64  feet  to  the  south-west  of 
the  centre  of  the  apse.  We  have  also  found  the  foundation 
of  the  north-east  corner  of  a south  transept,  or  of  the 
cloister,  and  in  the  floor  a walled  grave,  filled  with  mortar, 
and  at  a depth  of  5 feet  the  skeleton  of  a tall  man,  about 
6 feet  in  height,  singularly  narrow  across  the  breast,  and 
broad  across  the  shoulders  and  hips.  Near  this  a portion 
of  cast  lead  pipe  was  found  in  situ,  about  10  feet  in  length, 
leading,  apparently,  into  the  cloister  from  the  church. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the  site  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  we  are  almost  sure  as  to  its  size  and  shape. 
We  have  the  east  end  laid  open,  a small  portion  of  the 
south  side,  and  the  south-east  corner,  probably  of  a south 
transept.  W e also  know  where  the  cloister  stood,  and  its 
dimensions.  The  discovery  is  not  a very  large  one,  yet 
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it  is  one  wbich  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  valuable,  as  helping 
towards  the  tracing  of  the  ground  plan  of  this  once 
important  Abbey.  Perhaps  the  reading  of  this  paper  may 
interest  some  one  with  knowledge  of  these  things,  suffi- 
ciently to  move  him  to  come  down  and  solve  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  we  feel,  so  that  valuable  time  and 
labour  may  not  be  wasted  in  digging  holes  at  random  and 
finding  nothing. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 


npiIE  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Sherborne,  on  Tuesday,  August  24th,  1874, 
in  the  Town  Hall, 

The  public  proceedings  began  at  12.30  p.m.  The  Chair 
was  taken  by  the  President,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath 
AND  Wells.  The  President  said  that  he  resigned  his 
office  with  satisfaction,  because  he  felt  that  he  had  the 
powxr  of  nominating  an  able  successor.  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  proposing  Mr.  H.  Danby  Seymour  as  Presi- 
dent for  the  year,  and,  he  believed  that,  that  gentleman 
would  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  more 
effectually  than  he  had  been  able  to  do.  The  proposal 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  The  Provost  of  Eton. 
The  Bishop  then  left  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Seymour 
was  voted  into  it  with  acclamation.  The  new  President 
thanked  the  Society  ; he  repudiated  the  idea  that  the 
duties  of  the  office  had  not  been  ably  performed  by  his 
noble  and  learned  predecessor.  He  felt  sure  that  the 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  I. 
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Society  was  deeply  thankful  to  the  Bishop,  not  only  for 
the  singularly  interesting  address  delivered  by  him  last 
year,  but  for  the  kind  interest  which  he  had  shown  on  all 
occasions  in  their  proceedings. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  W.  Malet,  then  read 
the 

EEPOET  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

“ The  Members  of  the  Society  may  remember  that 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Council  reported  that,  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  purchase  the  old  Castle  at  Taunton 
by  public  subscription,  in  order  that  the  building  might  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

‘^The  Council  now  have  to  report  that  the  purchase  has 
been  completed  for  the  sum  of  £2,850.  Of  this,  £1,350 
was  supplied  from  realised  subscriptions,  and  £1,500  was  a 
loan  from  Stuckey^s  Banking  Company.  An  additional 
sum  of  £87,  also  from  realised  subscriptions,  was  paid  for 
fixtures,  furniture,  &c.  Up  to  this  date  about  £500  more 
has  been  collected  by  subscriptions.  One  of  our  tenants 
has  notice  to  quit  at  Michaelmas,  after  which  we  hope  to 
begin  to  move  our  collection.  To  the  above  sum  must  be 
added  about  £6,  obtained  by  letting  out  the  Hall  for  public 
meetings,  entertainments,  &c.  These  sums  will,  of  course, 
go  to  reduce  the  debt  due  to  Stuckey^s  Banking  Company. 
It  is  calculated  that  about  £400  will  be  required  for  altera- 
tions of  the  building,  so  that,  altogether  about  £1,500  is 
required,  including  furniture  and  other  expenses.  With  a 
hope  of  raising  a large  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
amount  still  owing  on  this  account,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
series  of  fetes  be  held  for  a week  in  the  course  of  next 
spring,  to  be  called  the  Castle  Week."”  These  may 
include  a bazaar,  a ball,  and  other  entertainments,  and 
especially  an  exhibition  of  science  and  art.  The  sanction 
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of  this  meeting  is  requested  to  this  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that,  during 
the  progress  of  collecting  they  have  received  most  en- 
couraging offers  of  support  from  almost  every  one  of  the 
influential  residents  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  have 
stated  how  fully  they  concur  in  the  wish  to  preserye  and 
utilize  the  Castle  as  proposed.  Many  have  given  real  proof 
of  their  sympathy,  by  increasing  or  doubling  their  original 
subscriptions  ; to  these  especially,  to  all  who  have  aided  in 
the  work,  and  to  all  who  have  given  the  encouragement  of 
kind  words,  the  Council  beg  to  express  their  most  grateful 
thanks. 

As  one  of  their  chief  supporters  in  this  matter,  the 
Council  trust  the  Society  will  permit  the  special  mention  of 
one  of  their  late  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Gore-Langton,  M.P., 
who,  with  his  natural  kindness  and  liberality,  was  always 
ready,  even  at  personal  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  give 
the  Society  his  most  valuable  and  valued  aid.  While 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  assistance,  the  Council  wish  to 
put  on  record  this  tribute  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  gained  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Castle,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  valuable  property  now  in 
the  Museum,  and  under  the  advice  of  Counsel,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Pules  of  the  Society.  These  were  accordingly  done 
on  the  26th  March,  at  a Special  General  Meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose.  If  the  Members  will  kindly  refer, 
they  will  see  that  to  Pule  I.  has  been  added  and  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library  ; to  Pule  II. 
the  word  “ Trustees  ; to  Pule  VIIL  The  property  of 
the  Society  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Members  by  six 
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Trustees^  who  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Members  at  any 
General  Meeting ; Kules  VIL  and  XIX.  were  also 
slightly  modified,  but  Kule  XX.  only  requires  notice  on 
this  occasion.  This  provides  that,  “ In  case  of  dissolution, 
the  real  property  of  the  Society  in  Taunton  shall  be  held 
by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science, 
and  art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton,  and  county  of  Somerset. 

^^At  the  same  Special  General  Meeting  the  following 
Members  of  the  Society,  their  consent  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained,  were  appointed  to  act  as  Trustees  : — 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Badcock,  of  Trull;  J.  Batten,  of  Yeovil; 
H.  G.  Moysey,  of  Bathealton ; G.  F.  Luttrell,  of  Dunster 
Castle ; W.  A.  Sanford,  of  Nynehead  Court ; and  W.  E. 
Surtees,  of  Tainfield.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  these  gentlemen. 

“ At  our  last  meeting  the  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of 
Historical  Monuments,  promoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
had  not  been  brought  before  Parliament.  It  has  since 
been  so.  It  was  lost  ; but  perhaps  this  is  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  list  of  monuments  was  incomplete.  The 
Council  reiterate  the  wish  that  all  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land  on  which  objects  of  interest  are  situated  will  do  their 
best  to  preserve  them  ; and  hope  they  will  forward  to  the 
Museum,  or  give  notice  of,  any  that  may  be  in  danger  of 
destruction. 

“ Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum 
during  the  past  year,  but  nothing  worthy  of  special  notice, 
except  a large  plesiosaur,  from  Street,  by  Mr.  Sanford  ; a 
kite  (now  a rare  bird),  by  Mr.  Helyar  ; a red  deer,  from 
Exmoor,  by  Mr.  Bisset ; and  two  silver  pennies  of  William 
L and  II.,  to  the  purchase  of  these  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Bel- 
mont, kindly  contributed. 

As  education  advances  the  Society  grows  in  popularity. 
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No  less  than  twenty-one  new  Members  have  joined  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The  Museum  is  now  seldom 
without  daily  visitors,  and  on  fete  days  the  place  is  thronged. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  the  copies  of  the 
Wells  Registers  mentioned  in  the  last  two  yearly  reports 
have  been  received,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances, 
the  Council  cannot  recommend  that  the  Society  should 
burthen  the  general  fund  with  the  expense  of  their  publi- 
cation. The  papers  also  require  some  further  editing. 
The  Council  therefore  recommend  that  a Committee  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  of  publishing,  and  the  mode  of  publication,  of  the 
papers  now  in  our  possession,  and  also  of  selections  from 
the  Episcopal  Register. 

The  Council  are  very  anxious  to  make  their  Annual 
Volume  of  Proceedings  more  efficient,  and  especially  to 
secure  its  regular  publication  before  the  meeting  of  each 
year.  This  year,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  late  appearance 
of  Vol.  XVIIL,  there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in 
doing  this  ; but  by  making  strong  efforts,  kindly  aided  by 
the  contributors,  Vol.  XIX.  is  now  in  course  of  distribu- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  kind  enough  to  supply 
papers  will  send  them  at  once  to  the  Secretaries,  and  in  a 
form  ready  for  immediate  publication. 

“ In  conclusion  the  Council  beg  to  bring  prominently 
to  the  recollection  of  Members  of  Society  that  they  are 
now  the  proprietors  of  a Castle  of  the  oldest  known  founda- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  To  repay  Stuckey’s  Banking 
Company,  and  to  restore  the  Castle  to  its  former  state, 
funds  are  wanted.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  interested 
in  this  matter  will  do  their  utmost  to  further  the  scheme  of 
the  “Castle  Week^'’  by  their  personal  patronage  and  as- 
sistance, and  thus  make  the  whole  affair  a success/^ 
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Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
[Report,  congratulated  the  Society  upon  the  work  which  it 
was  doing,  and  upon  the  purchase  of  Taunton  Castle. 
He  confidently  expected  that,  though  there  was  still  some 
pecuniary  difficulty,  the  Society  would  be  able  to  sur- 
mount it.  Pie  referred  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the 
Indexes  of  the  [Registers  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
advocated  also  the  preparation  and  publication  of  Indexes 
of  the  Bishops^  Registers.  He  pointed  out  the  great  Value 
which  these  documents  had,  as  they  were  in  almost  un- 
broken succession  from  about  1310  down  to  the  j)resent 
time.  He  hoped  that  a Committee  would  be  appointed 
to  consider  how  the  Indexes  which  had  been  prepared 
might  be  publislied,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  alterations 
in  them. 

The  Bishop  agreed  with  Mr.  Dickinson  as  to  the  value 
of  efficient  Indexes  to  the  Wells  Records,  and,  on  his 
Lordship’s  motion,  a Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of 
Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Mr.  J.  Batten,  Mr.  T,  Serel,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretaries,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
to  take  such  steps  as  might  appear  advisable  to  them  to 
publish  by  subscription  or  otherwise  Indexes  to  the  Wells 
Records. 

Mr.  T.  SereL,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
brought  under  notice  the  state  of  the  Chapel  and  Hall  of 
the  Vicars’  Close  at  Wells.  The  former,  “one  of  the 
architectural  gems  of  the  city,”  was,  he  said,  in  a deplor- 
able state  of  decay  and  dilapidation,  so  much  so  that,  if 
prompt  steps  were  not  taken,  it  must  inevitably  share  the 
fate  of  other  rare  examples  of  medimval  art  which  had 
disappeared  in  Wells  within  the  last  few  years.  After 
briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  Close,  and  its  posses- 
sors, the  Vicars  Choral,  he  proceeded  to  say  that,  within 
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the  previous  three  or  four  months  the  Vicars  had  rejected 
a voluntary  proposition  to  thoroughly  repair  and  restore 
the  Chapel  and  Hall,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £600.  He  stated 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Vicars  altogether  forgot 
their  legal  obligations,  as  well  as  the  obligations  they 
owed  to  their  founders  and  benefactors ; they  forgot  that 
they  held  their  Close  more  in  the  character  of  trustees,  with 
incident  conditions  and  responsibilities,  than  as  absolute 
owners.  Mr.  Serel  continued,  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
the  Vicars  themselves  cannot  undertake  so  costly  a work, 
but  when  the  means  were  ready,  without  resorting  to  their 
own  exchequer  for  a penny,  it  is  unaccountable  that  the 
generous  offer  made  to  them  has  been  so  unceremoniously 
and  so  inconsiderately  rejected.'’  He  then  suggested  that 
a representation  should  be  made  to  the  Vicars,  either 
direct,  or  through  the  Lord  Bishop  as  their  ‘‘  Visitor,'’  who 
had  power  to  deal  effectually  with  the  subject.  He  then 
spoke  of  another  matter  of  almost  equal  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Close.  It  appeared  from  his  re- 
marks that  the  Vicars  had  a few  years  ago  surrendered 
their  estates  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  money  payment.  This  had  given 
the  Commissioners  power  to  alienate,  absolutely  and  for 
ever,  the  houses  in  the  Close,  except  those  which  were  re- 
tained for  the  present  body  of  Vicars.  In  this  way  the 
Close,  so  valuable  and  interesting  in  • its  connexion  with 
the  Cathedral,  might  be  wholly  severed  from  the  church, 
and  its  ancient  characteristic  feature  obliterated  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  conveniences  of  its  new  owners.  To  avoid  this 
danger,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  question  of  repairing  the 
Chapel  and  Hall,  Mr,  Serel  suggested  the  appointment  of 
a Committee  with  powers  to  act  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society,  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Freeman 
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in  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Cathedral, 
when  referring  to  the  destruction  of  old  buildings  in  Wells, 

W e must  keep  a sharp  eye  about  us,  or  this  city  of 
ours  may  lose,  almost  without  knowing  it,  the  distinctive 
character  which  makes  it  unique  among  the  cities  of 
England.” 

The  Bishop  said  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
exactly  as  to  the  course  to  pursue,  but  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  the  powers  of  a visitor  ought  to  be  exercised 
with  the  greatest  reservation.  He  was  not  by  any  means 
indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Close. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  certain  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  between  the  Vicars  and  those  interested  in 
the  Theological  College,  and  a part  of  the  plan  proposed 
was  the  restoration  of  the  Chapel.  Whilst  these  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  it  was  undesirable  to  exercise  visitorial 
powers,  but,  if  necessary,  he  should  be  prepared  to  take 
means  to  put  the  Chapel  in  such  repair  as  was  necessary 
for  the  decent  observance  of  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  was  glad  to  hear  the  statement  of 
the  Bishop.  What  Mr.  Serel  wanted,  however,  was  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  should  not  sell  the  property 
in  the  Close  by  lots  and  bits,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  dis- 
tinctive character.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Bishop,  Canon  Meade,  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  the  division  of  Mid-Somerset, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  Mr.  T.  Serel,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  as  secretary,  to  secure  the  pre- 
servation of  the  buildings  of  the  Close,  and  to  forward 
any  plans  for  judicious  restoration. 

Mr.  Meade  King  asked  what  powers  the  Committee 
would  possess. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  said  that  they  would  have  no 
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powers  beyond  that  of  conferring  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  in  order  to  obtain  a more  definite  promise 
from  them  that  they  would  not  part  with  the  reversions. 

Mr.  Meade  King  did  not  think  that  any  benefit  would 
arise  from  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  considered 
that  in  its  appointment  the  Society  was  travelling  out  of 
its  proper  province.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  meeting  con- 
sidered the  appointment  necessary,  he  would  not  oppose  it. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  as  proposed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  then  declared  adopted. 

The  following  Financial  Statement  was  then  pre- 
sented by  the  Treasurers  : — 

CSe  treasurers  in  Account  tl&e  J^omersets^ire  ^rcSaeoIoairal  antr 


Hr,  Natural  i^istorg  Soeietg. 

Cr. 

1873. 

1873-4. 

Aug.  12. 

£ s 

d 

& 

3 

d 

By  Balance  of  former  Account 

25  0 

4 

To  Annual  Meeting-  Expenses, 

„ Excursion  Tickets 

12  12 

6 

Advertising,  &c. 

26 

5 

2 

„ Museum  Admission  Fees.. 

22  11 

3 

„ Repairs,  &c,  

1 

5 

6 

,,  Entrance  Fees  

13  10 

0 

,,  Stationery,  Printing,  &c.  ... 

24  11 

7 

,,  Subscriptions  

204  0 

0 

,,  Coal,  Gas,  &c.  

14 

6 

4 

,,  Sale  of  Volumes  

3 9 

0 

,,  Curator’s  Salary  (1  year  to 

,,  Donation  from  Mr.  J. 

August  3, 1874) 

57  10 

0 

Marshall  towards  pur- 

„  Rent  (lyear,  to  Midsummer 

chase  of  coins 

3 11 

0 

1874)... 

30 

0 

0 

„ Transferred  from  Castle 

„ Insurance  

4 

1 

6 

Purchase  Fund,  on  ac- 

,, Purchase  of  Books  and 

count  of  Printing,  Pos- 

Specimens  

11 

17 

3 

tage,  &c 

20  0 

0 

„ Balance  of  accountfor  print- 

ing Vol.  XVIII.  

96 

6 

6 

„ Illustrations,  Photographs, 

&c 

12 

3 

6 

„ Subscription  to  Ray  Society, 

1874  

1 

1 

0 

„ Ditto,  to  Palseontographical 

Society,  for  1874  

1 

1 

0 

,,  Ditto,  to  Harleian  Society, 

1874  

1 

1 

0 

„ Postage  of  Volumes  of  Pro- 

ceedings   

7 

3 

8 

,,  Sundries  

1 

2 

4 

,,  Postages,  Carriage,  &c. 

14 

5 

4 

Balance  

12 

5 

£ 304  14 

1 

£304  14 

1 

H., 

H.  J.  & D.  BADCOCK,  Treasurers. 

Examined,  compared  the  vouchers,  and  found  correct,  Aug.  14th,  1874. 

HENUY  ALFORD, 

R.  MEADE  KING. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurers  was  received  and  adopted. 
The  Vice-Presidents,  the  Treasurers,  and  the  Hon. 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  I.  h 
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General  Secretaries  were  re-appointed.  The  Local  Secre- 
taries were  re-elected,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Lyon,  the  Vicar  of  Sherborne. 

Mr.  W.  Bidgood  was  re-elected  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  Hon.  Secretary,  ex- 
pressed to  the  Society  his  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr, 
Bidgood^s  laborious  and  intelligent  services. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood  proposed  that  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  at  Frome,  and  that  Lord 
Cork  should  be  asked  to  accept  the  office  of  President  on 
that  occasion. 

Air.  W.  A.  Sanford  said  that  he  had  hoped  that  the 
Society  would  meet  at  Dulverton,  as  there  was  a fine  field 
for  work  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  seconded  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr.  Winwood,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  resolved  that,  if  possible,  a meeting 
should  be  held  at  Dulverton  in  1876. 

Seven  gentlemen  were  then  elected  by  acclamation  as 
new  Members  of  the  Society,  the  rule  requiring  previous 
notice  being  suspended  for  the  occasion. 

The  President  then  delivered  his 


Jimwpral  giMrtss. 


HE  Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  has  this  year 


JL  chosen  as  the  place  of  their  meeting  this  charming  town 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Dorset,  in  which,  notwith- 
standing many  objects  of  attraction,  there  is  no  archaeological 


society. 


The  ground  is  therefore  free ; we  are  trespassing  on  nobody’s 
especial  province,  and  we  may  hope,  before  long,  either  that  a 
separate  Society  may  be  founded  in  Dorsetshire,  or,  as  the 
county  is  not  a large  one,  that  persons  interested  in  our  pur- 
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suits  may  join  our  Society,  or  offer  to  unite  witli  us  in  a body, 
and  extend  the  area  of  our  researches  to  both  counties. 

Should  such  a proposal  ever  be  made,  I am  sure  it  would 
receive,  whether  accepted  or  not,  most  careful  consideration 
from  the  members  of  our  Society. 

Dorsetshire  possesses  many  objects  of  interest,  both  in  an 
archaeological  and  in  a natural  history  point  of  view.  The 
beautiful  churches  of  Wimborne  and  Sherborne,  the  remains 
of  John  of  Gaunt’s  Palace  at  Canford,  the  mouldering  stones 
of  Corfe  Castle,  the  splendid  pile  of  Milton  Abbey,  and  some 
very  few  remains  of  antiquity  where  once  stood  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  Shaftesbury,  are  places  of  great  Mstorical  and  archaeo- 
logical interest. 

Then,  in  a natural  history  point  of  view,  we  have  the 
curious  formation  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  ; the  fine  clay  beds 
about  Poole  ; the  curious  phenomenon  of  the  Chesil  beach;  the 
landslip  at  Lyme  Eegis,  and  the  wonderful  beds  of  lias  there, 
so  productive  of  vestiges  of  the  earlier  creation.  If  Somerset- 
shire be  considered  too  small  an  area  for  our  Society,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  so  rich  a region  within  easy  distance,  and 
accessible  by  railway. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  proprietors,  we  shall  be  able  at  this 
meeting  to  examine  two  of  the  most  remarkable  country  seats 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  We  shall  visit  to-day  the  lovely 
domain  of  Sherborne  Lodge,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  which 
must  ever  remain  associated  with  the  name  of  the  chivalrous 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  who  built  the  house,  and  laid  out  the 
grounds,  perhaps  on  plans  talked  over  between  him  and  his 
great  contemporary.  Lord  Bacon — “ For  this  royal  ordering  of 
gardens”  was  one  of  the  many  sumptuous  and  seductive  tastes 
in  which  they  both  agreed.  They  considered,  in  the  language 
of  that  day,  “a  garden  as  amongst  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures,  without  which,  building  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handyworks.”^  Hardly  anywhere  else  are  the  tokens  of 
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Ealeigli’s  love  of  planting  so  conspicnous  as  at  Sherborne. 
He  loved  the  place  for  the  remembrance  of  the  domestic 
happiness  he  found  there.  From  1591  to  1594,  he  enjoyed, 
perhaps  for  the  longest  interval  ever  accorded  to  him,  the  rural 
and  domestic  pleasures  of  a seat— 

Where  winds,  perhaps,  our  woods  sometimes  may  shake, 

But  blustering  care  could  never  tempest  make  ; 

Nor  murmurs  ere  come  nigh  us. 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

We  shall  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  shewn  over  the 
old  Castle  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  we  must  ever  regret  that  this 
masterpiece  of  military  architecture,  as  it  is  called,  of  old 
Bishop  Eoger,  of  Salisbury,  was  sacrificed,  but  not  by  Ealeigh, 
for  the  sake  of  its  materials,  to  complete  the  Lodge. 

To  morrow,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Ilchester,  we  shall  visit 
the  ancient  seat  of  Mel  bury,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Parker,  and  shall  see  several  other  objects  of  interest  on  the 
way. 

This  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  our 
Society.  Its  inaugural  meeting,  at  which  I had  the  honour  of 
being  present,  was  held  at  Taunton,  and  Dean  Buckland  made 
there  a remarkable,  but  somewhat  eccentric  speech.  You 
know  that  shortly  afterwards  the  reason  of  this  eminent 
pioneer  of  geology  gave  way,  and  that  he  never  afterwards 
recovered.  No  man  knew  our  county  better  than  he  did,  and 
the  studies  which  made  him  famous  were  prosecuted  at  the 
Banwell  caves  and  other  spots  within  our  boundaries. 

Mr.  Freeman  also  assisted  us  at  the  beginning,  and  has 
ever  since  shone  among  us  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  inaugural  address  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  in  1854, 
spoke  of  the  use  of  local  societies  like  ours,  to  obtain  accurate 
materials  for  the  general  history  of  our  country,  and  told  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  philosopher  and  historian.  “All 
our  histories,”  says  Mr.  Drummond,  “ are  but  compilations  ; 
you  may  take  Hume,  he  is  nothing  but  a compiler,  and  very 
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inaccurate.”  I remember  Mr.  Bruce,  one  of  the  very  first  and 
ablest  persons  in  the  Record  Office,  stating  that  he  had  shewn 
Mr.  Hume  some  very  valuable  documents  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  he,  on  looking  at  them,  said, 
admit  they  are  very  interesting,  but,  if  I begin  to  read 
them,  I shall  have  to  write  my  history  over  again,  for  I am  all 
wrong.” 

Now,  Gentlemen,  without  in  the  least  depreciating  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Hume’s  history,  to  which  I am  fully 
alive,  I will  say  that  there  is  a gentleman  among  us,  Mr. 
Freeman,  who,  since  Mr.  Drummond  spoke,  has  given  us  a 
real  history  of  a portion  of  our  national  life  ; and  who  would 
write  and  re-write  his  history  a dozen  times,  so  long  as  he 
thought  there  were  any  materials  unused  which  would  alter 
the  bearing  of  any  portion  of  it. 

Then  we  have  the  names  of  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  Mr.  Ayshford  Sanford,  and  others,  who  have  helped 
to  keep  up  the  reputation,  and  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  our 
Society — so  much  so,  that  our  list  of  members  is  now  longer 
than  it  has  ever  been. 

Especially,  we  have  an  admirable  Museum,  and  natural 
history  collections  scientifically  arranged,  for  which  we  have,  I 
believe,  especially  to  thank  Mr.  Sanford.  We  hope  these  will 
shortly  be  removed  to  a building  worthy  of  them^ — namely, 
the  magnificent  old  Castle  of  Taunton. 

The  period  since  1849  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and 
much  progress  all  over  the  world,  both  in  archaeology  and  in 
natural  history.  For  we  will  use  the  term,  natural  history,  in 
the  more  extended  meaning  which  the  ancients  attached  to  it, 
as  including  everthing  that  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of 
human  skill,  and  the  products  of  human  faculties. 

In  every  country  men  have  sought  to  know  more  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them  on  the  earth,  and  of  the  works  which 
they  accomplished.  In  the  present  day  we  are  able  to  take  a 
much  wider  view  of  archaeology  than  those  before  us.  Our 
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horizon  is  no  longer  bounded  by  wbat  is  called  the  Classic 
period.  Bunsen  calls  the  time  of  Abraham  the  middle  ages 
of  the  world,  and  our  knowledge  of  wbat  we  may  call  the 
early  history  before  that  time  has  been  much  increased  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1859,  Layard  published  the 
account  of  his  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  and  Bawlinson  gave 
us  the  key  to  the  treasures  of  the  Mesopotamian  libraries. 
We  are  now  familiar  with  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  Mesopotamian  peoples,  of  whom  our  knowledge  was  pre- 
viously very  scanty. 

The  labours  of  Max  Muller,  and  others,  have  traced  the 
thread  of  our  connexion  with  the  earliest  ages,  and  every 
schoolboy  now  knows  that  he  belongs  to  the  Aryan  race, 
that  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos  are  his  distant  cousins,  and 
that  his  relationship  to  them  may  be  proved  by  his  language, 
and  the  traditions  which  we  have  in  common.  One  great  fact 
brought  out  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  study  of  early 
history,  is  that  not  the  meanest  piece  of  knowledge  is  useless, 
and  the  most  abstruse  studies  of  the  learned  may  now  said 
to  be  principally  occupied  with  clodhoppers’  dialects,  nursery 
tales,  and  old  women’s  stories. 

Again,  Birch,  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  and  Mariette,  have  im- 
mensely increased  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  and 
manners  of  ancient  Egypt,  so  closely  connected  with  biblical 
studies  and  Assyrian  history.  Dr.  Brugsch  Bey  is  certainly 
one  of  the  first  Egyptologists  of  the  present  day,  and  I am 
engaged,  in  translating  his  remarkable  Sistory  of  Egypt,  drawn 
from  the  ancient  monuments.  He  writes  to  me  a few  weeks 
ago — “I  must  inform  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  second 
edition  of  my  history,  which  is  now  preparing,  contains  exceed- 
ingly interesting  results  of  my  last  studies  on  the  subject  of 
the  history  of  this  curious  people,  especially  for  that  part 
which  is  contemporary  with  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  I have 
made  remarkable  discoveries,  which  prove  to  me  that  the 
monuments  entirely  agree  with  the  accounts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
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You  shall  receive  a pamphlet  on  this  subject  in  a week  or 
two,  &c.” 

Then  we  have  that  remarkable  expedition  to  Palestine,  sent 
out  by  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  which  has  already 
produced  most  interesting  results,  and  promises  us  an  increase 
of  knowledge  into  the  pre- Jewish  history  of  Palestine. 

Lycia  and  Asia  Minor  have  enriched  our  National  Museum 
with  treasures,  which  have  given  us  important  knowledge  on 
the  early  history  of  art.  A portion  of  two  out  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  now  exist  in  our  British  Museum,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  temple  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Mausolus,  erected  by 
his  queen,  may  now  be  seen  in  London,  adorning  our  capital, 
where  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  erected  another  monument  for  a 
widowed  queen,  which,  I venture  to  think,  goes  far  to  equal 
the  work  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Schliemann  is  now  engaged,  with  astonishing  assiduity 
and  liberality,  in  investigating  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  golden  treasures,  which 
have,  perhaps,  laid  hid  ever  since  the  fatal  night  when  the 
wooden  horse  entered  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  ^neas  led  the 
young  lulus  to  found  the  still  more  celebrated  city  of  Pome. 

The  sacred  flame  of  archaeological  investigation  has  even 
crossed  the  Atlantic ; and,  about  the  year  of  your  foundation, 
there  appeared  in  the  new  country  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  first  of  the  Smithsonian  Transactions^  a most  interesting 
memoir  on  the  remains  of  ancient  nations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Since  then  the  Americans  have  been  most  active 
in  prosecuting  researches  into  the  pre-Columban,  as  they  call 
it,  history  of  their  country,  and  they  have  many  flourishing 
archaeological  societies. 

Our  horizon,  too,  has  widened ; we  are  no  longer  contented 
with  mere  historical  research,  we  ascend  to  ages  which  have 
long  been  hidden,  and  pre-historic  investigations  must  now  be 
considered  an  important  part  of  archaeology. 
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In  this  pursuit,  the  two  separate  divisions  of  our  Society — 
the  archaeological  and  the  natural  history  section — -may  com- 
bine ; and  while  the  one  looks  with  interest  on  the  works  of 
art,  and  other  labours  of  our  pre-historic  forefathers,  the 
knowledge  of  the  geologist,  and  of  the  palaeontologist,  is 
required  to  approximate  the  time  of  these  earliest  vestiges  of 
the  human  race. 

Archaeology  is  peculiarly  suited  to  be  pursued  with  success 
by  local  societies. 

It  is  founded  on  a minute  and  accurate  study  of  details. 
For  good  historical,  or  scientific  observation,  accuracy  is  the 
first  thing  required ; and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  a correct 
observer.  But  the  place  where  we  live,  or  which  we  very 
often  visit,  where  we  know  every  feature,  where  we  have  time 
for  patient  reflection,  is  just  the  place  which  we  may  describe 
thoroughly,  so  that  the  work  need  not  be  done  over  again. 
We  can  also  collect  traditions  before  they  fade,  and  describe 
monuments  before  they  pass  away. 

As  it  has  been  said  that  a man  can  never  know  any  language 
perfectly,  except  his  own  mother  tongue,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  a man  has  peculiar  facilities  for  intimately  knowing  the 
country  where  he  has  been  born  and  bred. 

What  admirable  papers  have  been  contributed  to  many  local 
societies,  such  as  the  Caen  Society,  and  the  Archseologia 
Cambrensis,  or  Oantiana,  or  to  our  Society,  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  ! 

One  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of  modern  times,  that 
of  the  Lake  Villages,  was  made  by  a private  member  of  the 
Zurich  Archaeological  Society,  Dr.  Keller,  whom  I hold  in 
affectionate  remembrance  as  my  tutor  when  a boy.  That 
discovery  led  to  similar  discoveries  in  various  countries,  from 
Italy  to  Ireland,  of  records  of  ancient  nations,  where,  to  the 
ordinary  eye,  there  appeared  no  vestige  of  any  human  com- 
munity ever  having  dwelt. 
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There’s  not  an  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  once  was  living  man  ; 

From  the  most  gloomy  glens 
Of  Greenland’s  sunless  clime, 

To  where  the  golden  fields 
Of  fertile  England  spread, 

Thou  canst  not  find  a spot 
Whereon  no  city  stood. 

If  ever  we  have  a really  good  history  of  Somersetshire,  we 
shall  owe  it,  probably,  to  the  interest  inspired  by  our  Society, 
and  some  of  its  distinguished  members. 

If  some  gentleman  in  every  parish  was  to  collect  the  details 
connected  with  it,  and  accurately  examine  the  available  records 
and  papers,  and  describe  the  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
collect  the  traditions,  we  should  soon  have  a body  of  materials 
which  might  be  worked  up  into  a really  good  history  of  our 
county. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  some  years  ago,  requested 
every  incumbent  to  draw  up  a short  memoir  of  his  own  parish, 
and  I believe  that  many  gentlemen  took  great  pains  in 
executing  the  wishes  of  the  good  bishop,  and  that  a valuable 
body  of  materials  has  been  collected,  which,  some  day,  no 
doubt,  will  be  made  use  of. 

Our  own  Bishop  has  done  us  the  honour  of  presiding  over 
our  Society ; has  honoured  us  with  his  presence  to-day,  and 
always  shewn  a lively  interest  in  our  welfare. 

The  clergy,  in  past  ages,  have  done,  perhaps,  more  for 
archaeology  than  any  other  body  of  men,  and  Mr.  Hallam 
places  the  labours  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Saint-Maur,  before  all  the  labours  of  the  two  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  put  together.  I know  of  no  reason 
why  our  Protestant  clergy  should  be  less  industrious  than  the 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  past,  without  in  any  way  neglecting 
their  proper  duties.  They  have  all  of  them  received  a learned 
education,  and  I have  always  thought  that  a good,  public,  free, 
county  library  was  much  needed,  where  those  disposed  to  keep 
up  their  learning  might  borrow  the  necessary  works.  Ac- 
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tuated  by  these  views,  I once,  a long  time  ago,  gave  the 
nucleus  of  a public  library  in  Wiltshire,  but  no  progress  in 
this  scheme  has  hitherto  been  made. 

There  are  very  few  counties  more  interesting  than  Somerset- 
shire ; it  is  a kind  of  epitome  of  all  England. 

There  is  the  port  and  marine  of  Bristol ; the  fisheries  of  the 
Channel;  the  coal  and  other  mines  of  the  Mendips;  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Quantocks ; the  unrivalled 
pastures  of  the  vale  of  Taunton ; and  fruit  orchards,  which 
may  vie  with  those  of  Kent. 

The  taste  and  wealth  of  Glastonbury,  and  other  abbies,  have 
made  the  most  of  the  beautiful  materials  for  building  which 
we  possess,  and  have  left  us,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
architecture,  edifices  of  consummate  beauty,  heightened  by  the 
charm  of  antiquity. 

Our  historic  souvenirs  yield  to  that  of  no  other  country. 

First  come  the  Celtic  legends,  which  cluster  imperishably 
round  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  They  relate  to  a people  with  many 
great  qualities,  and  often  brilliant  genius  ; always  interesting, 
and  always  unfortunate.  Whether  their  lot  was  to  oppose  the 
Roman,  like  Yereingetorix  and  Boadicea ; or  the  Saxon,  like 
King  Arthur;  or  the Pr otestant  succession,  like  Lochiel  and 
the  Highlanders  ; or  the  Spanish  Republic,  like  Don  Carlos 
at  the  present  hour ; we  see  the  same  qualities,  and  may 
predict  the  same  fate. 

Then  we  come  to  another  hero,  typical  of  a more  successful 
people.  The  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  great 
JElfred  is  very  closely  connected  with  our  county.  With  us 
was  passed  his  lowest  point  of  depression  ; from  among  us  he 
sallied  forth  to  permanent  victory. 

Then  the  Saxon  rises  and  falls  ; the  Norman  conquers  us  for 
our  good.  From  the  mixture  of  races  rises  the  English 
nation.  English  institutions  pass  through  a healthy  growth  ; 
but  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  development  of 
our  institutions,  in  the  17th  century,  Laud  and  Strafibrd  had 
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to  yield  to  Cromwell,  and  the  unfortunate  Charles  II.  found  a 
refuge  among  faithful  friends  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Again,  a few  years  later,  Somersetshire  was  imperishably 
associated  with  the  rebellion  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth,  and 
traditions  of  the  rebellion,  and  its  cruel  suppression,  were,  as 
we  know,  long  preserved  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Sedge- 
moor. 

Thus,  Somersetshire,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
had  her  full  share  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  growth  of 
the  noble  stream  of  English  history.  If  we  have  Arthur  and 
.Alfred  at  the  beginning,  we  may  look  to  Blake  in  comparatively 
modern  times ; to  Locke,  who  pursued  here  his  philosophical 
studies;  and  Wellington,  who  honoured  us  by  taking  the 
deserved  title  of  his  victories  from  a small  town  in  our  county. 
What  nobler  field  can  the  archaeologist  have  than  to  examine 
the  features,  and  collect  the  traditions  of  a county  where 
great  events  have  passed,  and  great  men  have  lived.  Each 
village,  almost,  has  traditions  and  remains  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  our  county.  Let  us  hope  that  the  roll  of 
Somersetshire  worthies  is  not  yet  closed,  but  that  the  rising 
generation,  when  they  study  our  past  history,  may  emulate 
their  forefathers,  and  remember  that,  with  education  at  every 
man’s  door,  we  are  more  and  more  approaching  the  ideal  of 
the  political  economist,  when  every  man  may  start  on  equal 
terms  in  the  race  of  life.  Our  common  history  is  the  common 
property  of  all,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  I should  like  to  see 
the  day  when  the  cottagers  should  feel  as  much  interest  in 
jElfred,  in  Drake,  in  Bacon,  in  Watt,  as  the  most  distinguished 
member  in  our  Society.  If  tradition  is  dying  out,  reading  and 
instruction  must  take  the  place  of  the  old,  unwritten  epos. 
More  pains  should  be  taken  to  teach  our  English  history  to  all 
classes. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  observes,  “ Our  English  archives  are 
unparallelled.  None  are  equally  ample,  varied,  and  continuous  ; 
none  have  descended  from  remote  times  in  equal  preservation 
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and  regularity,  not  e¥en  the  arcliives  of  tlie  Yatiean.”  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  excuse  for  not  teaching  to  all  classes  our 
glorious  history  ; and,  depend  upon  it,  that  no  nation  can  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  place  which  forgets  the  deeds  of  its  forefathers, 
and  who  does  not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  archaeology 
of  the  spots  where  they  laboured  or  bled. 

I feel  that  I am  only  a locum  tenem  for  the  distinguished  and 
popular  owner  of  the  magnificent  domain  of  Sherborne  Castle, 
who  would  have  presided  to  day,  but  is  incapacitated  by  ill, 
health  from,  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  and  I trust  that 
the  kindness  of  the  meeting  will  pardon  all  defects,  and  forget 
my  shortcomings  in  the  interesting  addre.sses  and  papers  of 
the  several  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  the 
meeting  by  their  presence. 

Mr.  Chisholm-Batten  proposed,  and  Canon  Meade 
seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able 
and  interesting  address. 

The  Society  then  left  the  Hall,  and  soon  afterwards 
visited  the  earthworks  and  ruins  of  Sherborne  Castle, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Clark,  The  substance  of 
Mr,  Clark’s  explanation,  which  he  has  prepared  for  the 
Society,  is  as  follows 

^heiiiorn^ 

The  Castle  of  Sherborne,  the  ancient  chief  seat  of  the 
Hundred  of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  occupies  a 
plot  of  elevated  land,  placed  intermediate  between  the 
junction  of  two  water-courses,  the  contents  of  which 
largely  contributed  to  its  defence.  The  one  rises  beyond 
Hanover  Hill  to  the  south  and  east,  and  flows  south  of  the 
Castle,  at  this  time  being  employed  to  feed  the  lake  in 
Sherborne  Park  ; the  other,  rising  at  Seven  Wells  on  the 
north,  descends  by  Pointington  and  Obourne,  turns  the 
mill  close  north  of  the  Castle,  and,  finally,  combining  with 
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the  other  stream,  skirts  the  southern  border  of  the  town, 
and  is  known  as  the  Yeo,  which  becomes  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Somerset. 

Both  streams,  as  they  approach  the  Castle,  are  connected 
with  broad,  low  tracts  of  land,  now  fertile  meadow,  but 
anciently  more  or  less  impracticable  morass.  One  of  these 
tracts  is  traversed  by  the  railway,  another  is  partially 
covered  by  the  lake,  and  a third,  of  smaller  extent,  lies 
close  east  of  the  Castle,  and  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
town. 

The  source  of  the  name  of  Sherborne  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  some  reading  it  the  “ Shire  burn,^^  or 
boundary  brook  of  the  county,  and  others  the  ‘‘  Clear 
burne,”  as  in  Clearwell  and  Brightwell,  from  the  Saxon 
Scir,  Scyr,  or  Sheer : pure,  bright,  clear.  As  neither  of 
the  streams  connected  with  the  town  are,  or,  so  far  as  is 
known,  ever  were,  the  boundaries  of  the  shire,  and  as  their 
sources  are  copious,  and  not  impure,  the  latter  etymology 
is  probably  the  correct  one. 

The  site  of  the  Castle  is  indicated  by  Nature  for  a resi- 
dence in  troublous  times.  A knoll  of  rock  and  gravel, 
about  200  yards  in  length,  or  east  and  west,  by  150  yards 
in  breadth,  rises  about  40  or  50  feet  above  the  surrounding 
meadows.  The  surface  has  been  levelled,  and  an  oval  area 
of  about  150  yards  by  105  yards,  has  been  traced  out,  and 
its  margin  scarped  and  pared  into  a steep  slope  of  about  45 
feet  deep.  The  material  has  not  been  thrown  upwards 
and  inwards,  as  was  usual,  but  outwards  ; so  that  the  slope 
descends  into  a broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  counterscarp  of 
which  is  a bank,  more  or  less  artificial,  beyond  which  on 
the  north  is  a broad  level,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east, 
in  part,  is  level  land,  and  in  part  a second  ditch,  down  which 
flows  the  southern  stream.  As  the  knoll  was  rather  longer 
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than  was  needed,  its  two  ends,  east  and  west,  were  cut  off 
by  the  ditch,  and  form  detached  eminences,  or  outworks, 
beyond  it.  That  to  the  west  is  bold  and  small,  and  com- 
manded the  approach  from  the  town  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  fortress  ; that  to  the  east  is  lower,  but  of 
wider  extent,  and  may  have  been  used  as  a safe  pasture 
ground  for  the  stock  of  the  garrison. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Castle  a very  considerable  bank 
of  earth  has  been  thrown  up  across  the  bed  of  the  southern 
stream  at  its  deepest  and  narrowest  part.  This  was 
evidently  intended  to  pen  back  the  waters.  Whether  it  is 
original,  or  has  been  added  in  Norman  times,  is  doubtful 
On  the  northern  side  no  such  dam  was  needed,  but  the 
water  was  to  some  extent  penned  back  by  the  weir  of  the 
Castle  mill. 

As  Sherborne  was  an  episcopal  residence  from  the  8th 
century,  and  was  held  by  prelates  who  took  a full  share  in 
the  wars  of  a very  turbulent  part  of  England,  it  is  probable 
that  the  earthworks  which  have  been  described  were 
thrown  up  in  the  8th,  9th,  or  10th  centuries,  and  defended 
after  the  English  manner,  either  with  masonry  of  a very 
light  description,  or  with  palisades  of  timber. 

As  the  present  masonry  is  of  a most  substantial  char- 
acter, and  of  a date  apparently  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
12th  century,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Norman  prelates 
found  it  convenient  to  retain  the  English  defences  until 
they  were  able,  after  half  a century  of  occupation,  to 
replace  them  with  others  of  a Norman  type,  and  which 
still  remain. 

In  the  laying  out  of  the  present  works,  the  earlier 
platform,  which  was,  no  doubt,  merely  rounded,  was  con- 
verted into  a sort  of  rhomboidal  octagon,  the  angles  of  the 
main  figure  being  cut  off.  The  curtain  by  which  this 
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outline  was  formed  was  irregular.  Its  opposite  ends  were 
74  yards  and  59  yards  long,  and  the  sides  113  yards  and  112 
yards,  while  the  opposite  short  sides,  representing  the 
angles,  were  28  yards  and  37  yards,  and  33  yards  and  38 
yards.  The  angles  at  which  these  sides  met  varied  from 
121°  to  143°,  and  the  eight  averaged  about  135°.  The 
curtain  was  of  sound,  coursed  rubble,  with  interior  and 
exterior  quoins  of  ashlar  at  the  angles.  It  was  7 feet 
thick,  and  about  30  feet  high.  Its  whole  length  was  492 
yards,  of  which  about  110  yards  remain,  more  or  less 
perfect,  in  six  fragments.  The  gate-house  stands  on  the 
curtain,  and,  besides  this,  an  old  plan  shews  three  rect- 
angular towers,  upon  the  short  sides  of  the  wall.  Of  one 
of  these  there  is  a trace  in  a heap  of  rubbish  towards  the 
north-east,  from  which  it  appears  as  though  these  mural 
towers  projected  mainly  inwards.  No  doubt  the  ditch 
was  at  the  same  time  deepened,  and  the  exterior  bank 
may  then  have  been  raised  or  strengthened  ; and  this  is 
probably  meant  when  it  is  said  that  Bishop  Roger  “ made 
the  ditch  and  a false  mure  outside  it. 

The  gate-house  stands  at,  and  takes  the  place  of,  the 
south-western  angle  of  the  enclosure.  It  is  bonded  into 
and  of  the  same  date  with  the  curtain  on  either  side.  It  is 
a square  tower  of  28  feet,  projecting  14  feet  beyond  the 
curtain.  It  has  a basement  and  three  stories.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  entrance  passage,  1 1 feet  broadj 
and  two  lateral  masses  of  8 feet  6 inches  each,  solid  in  front, 
but  in  the  rear  of  the  work,  occupied,  the  northern  by  a 
barrel-vaulted  lodge,  full-centred,  4 feet  6 inches  by  7 feet, 
with  a small  cupboard  in  the  north  wall.  There  is  a narrow 
door  of  18  inches,  with  a segmental  head,  opening  into  the 
passage  ; it  has  also  a loop  to  the  court.  In  the  opposite 
wall  is  a well  stair,  5 feet  in  diameter,  which  seems  to  have 
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had  a door,  now  built  up,  towards  the  court,  and  to  have 
ascended  to  the  roof,  opening  upon  the  three  upper  floors. 
It  is  said  that  the  whole  angle,  including  the  doorway, 
fell  down,  and  was  rebuilt  solid.  This  would  account 
for  there  being  no  present  trace  of  the  opening.  The 
main  passage  has  a segmental  arch  in  front  and  rear, 
the  jambs  of  the  former  being  broken  away  ; and  in  the 
centre  is  a rebate  for  a pair  of  gates  opening  inwards,  the 
arch  of  which  is  gone.  There  is  no  portcullis,  and  no 
trace  of  either  an  outer  or  inner  grate.  Except  at  the  ribs, 
the  passage  was  covered  with  flat  timbers,  as  was  usual  in 
Norman  gate-houses. 

The  first  floor  was  one  room  with  a large,  full-centered 
window  in  front  and  rear,  probably  fitted  up  for  two  lights. 
On  the  north  side  two  loops,  now  much  broken,  commanded 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  curtain.  Between  them  was  a fire- 
place. On  the  south  side  a mural  passage  from  the  well-stair 
had  two  loops  corresponding  to  those  above  mentioned. 

The  second  floor  has  two  large  Tudor  windows  front  and 
rear,  a fire-place  to  the  north,  and  on  each  side  doors 
opening  on  the  battlements  of  the  curtain.  The  upper 
floor  is  nearly  destroyed  ; only  the  cills  of  its  two  two-light 
Tudor  windows  remain.  The  flues  of  the  fire  places  in 
the  north  wall  are  bent  and  coaxed  to  reach  the  north- 
west angle,  where  they  ascend  as  a turret  which  ends  in  a 
pyramidal  top,  below  which,  towards  the  north  and  south, 
are  three  small,  round-headed  arches,  for  the  escape  of 
smoke.  The  chimney-head  looks’  Norman,  but  the  fire- 
places and  flues  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
inserted  in  the  wall  in  the  Tudor  period.  The  whole 
requires  a more  careful  examination  than  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  and  tlie  ivy  which  covers  it,  will  allow  of  to 
ordinary  visitors. 
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A weather-moulding,  remaining  upon  the  interior  face 
of  the  south  wall,  shews  that  while,  originally,  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  gate-house  were  of  their  present  height,  the 
front  and  rear  walls  were  no  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
first  floor,  the  roof  sloping  to  the  front  and  rear  from  a 
central  ridge.  Afterwards,  probably  in  the  Tudor  period, 
these  two  walls  were  raised,  two  new  floors  added,  and  a 
flat  roof  substituted  for  the  old  one.  This  makes  the  age 
of  the  chimney-head  the  more  problematical.  Altogether, 
this  gate-house  is  a very  peculiar  and  interesting  structure. 
It  is  certainly  Norman,  and  of  the  age  of  the  connected  cur- 
tain ; and  the  flat  pilasters  at  each  angle  shew  that  the  two 
lateral  walls  are  original,  and  were  always  of  their  present 
height.  The  present  approach  is  by  a causeway,  apparently 
solid,  contained  within  two  walls,  and  66  feet  long,  such 
being  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  that  point.  This,  no 
doubt,  replaces  an  older  bridge,  at  the  inner  end  of  which 
was  a gap  and  a draw-bridge. 

The  domestic  buildings  seem  to  have  formed  a square, 
or  nearly  so,  of  about  35  yards,  broken  by  the  projection 
of  the  keep,  which  stood  at  the  south-west  corner,  that 
nearest  to  the  gate-house.  The  group,  though  detached, 
is  not  central,  standing  towards  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  area. 

The  keep  is,  or  has  been,  rectangular,  41  feet  broad, 
probably,  by  66  feet  long.  The  walls  are  9 feet  thick. 
Its  basement,  at  the  ground  level,  is  divided,  longitudinally, 
by  a wall  6 feet  thick,  into  two  long  barrel  vaults,  8 feet 
6 inches  broad.  The  original  entrance  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  north  end  of  the  east  vault,  and  near  it  is  a rude  aper- 
ture in  the  cross-wall,  probably  an  original  doorway.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a loop  in  the  west  or  exterior  wall. 
Appended  to  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall  is  a turret, 
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23  feet  broad,  by  17  feet  projection,  probably  without  any 
exterior  opening  at  the  basement  level.  The  south  end 
of  the  keep  has  been  much  altered.  The  dividing  wall 
ceases  at  22  feet  from  the  north  end,  and  a chamber  is  thus 
formed,  22  feet  square.  In  the  centre  of  this  stands  a 
cylindrical,  very  decided  Norman  pier,  3 feet  in  diameter, 
which  carries  the  vaulting  of  the  chamber.  The  south 
wall,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  lateral  walls,  have  been 
destroyed,  and  rebuilt  only  4 feet  thick  ; and  in  its  centre, 
where  this  new  wall  receives  the  main  thrust  of  the  vault,  it 
has  been  strengthened*  by  a half-round  exterior  pilaster,  of 
4 feet  projection.  The  wall  on  each  side  of  this  pilaster  has 
been  pierced  by  several  large  windows,  the  rough  openings 
of  which  are  5 feet  broad,  expanding  inwards  to  7 feet ; of 
these  two,  and  a part  of  a third  remain.  The  pier  is 
undoubtedly  Norman,  and  the  basement  floor,  possibly, 
always  had  a vaulted  chamber  at  this  end,  but  the  thin 
walls  and  large  windows  are,  evidently,  Tudor  work, 
executed  with  old  materials,  and  faced  with  the  original 
blocks  of  ashlar. 

The  keep  had  a first  floor,  reached  by  a curved  stair- 
case in  the  north  wall,  the  door  at  the  head  of  which 
was  exactly  above  that  with  the  basement.  It  seems  to 
have  contained  one  room,  23  feet  broad,  and  about  48  feet 
long.  As  the  walls  continue  to  be  9 feet  thick,  it  is 
probable  that  this  first  floor  also  was  vaulted,  and,  it  may 
be,  with  one  span.  In  the  east  wall  a passage  of  3 feet 
6 inches  broad  leads  into  the  turret,  and  on  its  left,  down 
a few  steps,  is  a small  mural  gardrobe  chamber,  3 feet 
broad.  The  turret,  which  within  is  10  feet  by  12  feet, 
seems  to  have  been,  as  at  Kenilworth,  a gardrobe  pit, 
or,  possibly,  a prison,  with  a trap-door  in  the  vault  above ; 
a moderate  excavation  would  decide  which.  It  is  clear 
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that  this  large  first  floor  was  altered  at  the  south  end  into  a 
light  bay  window  of  Tudor  fashion,  to  support  which  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  alterations  below. 

The  level  of  this  floor  is  indicated  outside  the  east  wall 
by  a chamfered  string,  having  a chevron  moulding  in  relief 
upon  the  chamfer. 

Probably  there  was  a second  floor,  part  of  the  turret 
still  rising  to  that  height,  though  too  much  shrouded  with 
ivy  to  be  examined. 

The  south  face  and  south-east  angle  of  this  inner  ward 
are  gone,  but  there  remain  buildings  against  the  east  and 
north  walls.  Against  the  north  wall  is  a spacious  chamber, 
69  feet  by  18  feet  6 inches,  of  two  stages,  the  basement 
being  vaulted,  the  eastern  two-thirds  in  three  bays,  the 
western  remainder  by  a barrel  vault.  Probably  a cross 
wall  divided  these  on  each  floor.  The  basement,  no  doubt, 
was  for  stores.  There  are  traces  of  loops  in  the  north 
wall,  and  there  is  also  a door.  The  superstructure  was 
lofty,  and  the  eastern  part  over  the  bay  vaulting  was 
the  chapel.  There  remains  part  of  a small,  Norman 
east  window,  the  exterior  jamb  of  which  is  worked  in 
a bold  chevron  pattern  ; and  below  this,  within,  are 
traces  of  a Norman  arcade,  of  four  arches,  in  the  wall. 
Also,  in  the  north  wall,  close  to  the  east  end,  there  still 
remains  a small  Norman  window  of  exceeding  beauty, 
having  reduplicated  bands  of  the  chevron  moulding. 
Opposite,  ouside  the  south  wall,  a mural  stair  ascends,  and 
seems  to  have  opened  into  the  chapel  close  to  the  altar, 
where  the  piscina  should  be.  This  is  unusual,  but  it  is 
possible  that  this  stair  may  not  have  entered  the  chapel 
at  all,  but  have  been  intended  to  give  access  to  a room  to 
its  south.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  preceding 
building,  and,  therefore,  within  the  court,  a weather 
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moulding  at  the  first  floor  level  shews  that  there  was 
a lean-to,  like  a cloister  ; and  above  the  moulding  are  some 
arches  of  an  intersecting  arcade,  one  of  which  is  pierced  for 
a window,  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a second  window,  also 
opening  from  the  chapel. 

Another  room,  also  of  two  stages,  is  placed  against  the 
east  wall,  at  right  angles  to  the  chapel.  It  was  16  feet 
6 inches  broad,  and  what  remains  is  48  feet  long.  The 
basement  was  barrel-vaulted,  with  lateral  loops  for  air. 
The  upper  floor  is  too  dilapidated  to  allow  of  sound 
speculation,  but  it  may  very  probably  have  been  the  hall. 

No  kitchens  have  been  identified. 

Outside  the  curtain,  towards  the  north,  are  the  remains 
of  what  is  described  as  an  archway  leading  to  the  meadows. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a spur-work,  a long  hollow  wall 
descending  from  the  curtain  into  the  ditch,  covering  a deep 
hollow  way  on  its  east  side,  which  is  likely  enough  to 
have  led  to  a postern,  and  probably  afforded  a communi- 
cation by  a water  gate  with  the  marsh.  Nothing  now 
remains  but  some  vaults,  and  a fragment  of  overthrown 
wall. 

There  are  some  fragments  of  wall  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Castle,  remaining  on  the  outer  or  lower  face  of  the  dam, 
which  seem  of  the  date  of  the  walls  generally,  and  which 
were  probably  intended  to  guard  the  dam,  and  especially 
the  sluice. 

Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  earthworks  of  this 
Castle,  it  is  clear  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  masonry  is 
of  one  date,  and  of  the  Norman  period.  The  great 
thickness  of  the  wall,  its  rough  but  sound  workmanship, 
and  the  absence  of  either  portcullis  or  pointed  arch,  look 
early,  while  the  fine-jointed  ashlar,  and  the  ornate  character 
of  the  remaining  windows,  seem  late  in  the  style,  and  more 
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like  the  reign  of  the  second  than  of  the  first  Henry.  There 
is  no  early  pointed  arch  in  the  adjacent  Minster,  and  the 
tail,  stilted  heads  of  the  arches  opening  from  the  transepts 
into  its  central  towers,  shew  that  it  was  not  employed  by 
Bishop  Roger,  even  where  there  seems  most  occasion  for  it. 
On  the  whole,  besides,  the  historical  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Castle  having  been  built  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  12th 
century  is  strong,  and  this  conclusion,  no  doubt,  is  correct. 
It  would  seem  that  Bishop  Roger,  like  some  other  great 
architects,  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
produced  a castle,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a lay  baron  at 
that  period,  would  have  been  of  a much  more  rude 
and  less  advanced  description. 

Sherborne,  both  town  and  Castle,  are  of  pure  English 
origin.  There  are  British  camps  upon  the  hills  around,  and 
names,  vocal  in  the  British  tongue,  still  cling  to  many  of 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  district,  but  of  the  Britons 
Sherborne  itself  bears  no  trace. , 

Sherborne,  already  an  ecclesiastical  foundation,  became 
the  seat  of  the  bishoprick  of  that  name  during  the  reign 
of  King  Ine,  early  in  the  8th  century  ; and  Adhelm,  who 
died  in  735,  a kinsman  to  the  King,  was  the  first  bishop. 
The  circumstances  of  the  west,  then  and  long  afterwards, 
made  a secure  dwelling  a necessary  of  life  ; and  the  site  of 
the  Castle  was,  no  doubt,  selected  for  the  episcopal 
dwelling,  and,  probably,  by  degrees  fortified.  The  earth- 
works might  well  have  been  the  work  of  ^thelstan,  the 
seventh  bishop,  about  818,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
wars  against  the  Danes  ; and  is  said  himself  to  have  been  a 
leader  in  the  bloody,  but  successful,  combat  with  that 
people  on  the  Barret,  in  845.  He  died  867.  Eadmund, 
his  successor,  was  forced  to  continue  in  the  same  course,  as 
did  Werstan,  the  fourteenth  bishop,  who,  as  well  as 
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Eadmund,  fell  in  battle.  The  Minster  was  founded  in  998, 
by  Bishop  Wesin  ; who,  by  consent  of  King  ^thelred, 
for  the  then  existing  canons  substituted  Benedictine 
monks.  On  every  account  a local  residence  and  a strong 
one  must  have  been  necessary. 

The  Manor  and  Hundred  of  Sherborne  seem  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  have  been  vested  in  the  bishops.  At 
Domesday  the  Bishop  of  Scireburne  held  Scireburne, 
and  Queen  Edith  had  held  it,  but  before  her  Bishop 
Alwold. 

For  a time,  from  1048,  the  see  was  called  of  Wiltshire, 
Ramsbury  being  then  its  seat,  but  its  final  translation  was 
to  Salisbury  under  Bishop  Hermann,  a German  ecclesiastic, 
once  Chaplain  to  the  Confessor,  who  was  Bishop  before 
the  Conquest,  and  held  his  seat  till  1078.  But  he  and  his 
successor,  Osmund  de  Seez,  the  first  Norman  bishop,  though 
called  of  Sarum,  retained  their  residence  at  Sherborne. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  strength  of  the 
Sherborne  Palace,  it  owes  its  reputation  as  a Norman 
stronghold  to  Bishop  Roger  who  held  the  see  from  1103 
to  1139,  was  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the 
trusted  adviser  of  Henry  I.  Bishop  Roger^s  character 
and  actions  as  a statesman  belong  to  English  history.  All 
that  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  is  that  he  was  the  builder 
of  the  strong  Castles  of  Devizes,  Malmesbury,  and  Sher- 
borne, and  at  one  time  had  charge  of  that  of  Old  Sarum. 
Malmesbury  he  built  in  the  cemetery  of  the  monastery  in 
despite  of  the  monks,  it  was  therefore  probably  wholly 
new;  but  Devizes  and  Sherborne,  like  old  Sarum,  were 
older  sites,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
viously fortified  in  the  Norman  manner. 

Places  so  strong  were  naturally  regarded  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  Crown,  and  Malmesbury,  Sherborne,  and 
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Devizes,  the  Bishop^s  three  castles,  were  besieged  by- 
Stephen  in  1139,  and  fell  after  a severe  siege.  Once  taken 
they  continued  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  were  held 
by  various  great  lords  as  Constables  during  pleasure,  and 
among  them  Bishop  Poer  condescended  so  to  hold  it  in 
1217-24. 

In  1337,  Edward  III  alienated  Sherborne  to  Montacute 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  but  the  usurpation  borne  from  the 
sovereign  was  resisted  from  a subject,  and  Bishop  Wyvil, 
emulous  perhaps  of  his  predecessors,  ^thelstan,  Eadmund, 
and  Werstan,  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  the  Earl  to  a 
wager  of  battle,  to  be  fought  out  by  their  champions. 
These  were  actually  appointed  and  a day  fixed,  when  a 
compromise  was  brought  about.  The  Bishop  paid  2,500 
marcs,  and  he  recovered,  and  in  1375  died  at,  the  Castle. 
With  the  Castle  he  no  doubt  regained  also  the  demesne 
park  which  covered  the  ascending  slopes  to  the  south,  and 
the  tract  known  locally  as  Gainsborough. 

From  the  time  of  Bishop  Wyvil  his  successors  held 
Sherborne  undisturbed  till  the  Reformation,  when  the 
Castle  was  granted,  first  to  the  Paulets  by  Edward  VI, 
and  afterwards  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
built  the  adjacent  house,  and  probably  fitted  up  the  Castle 
itself  for  a residence  in  the  meantime.  The  estate  was 
wrenched  by  chicane  by  James  I from  the  son  of  Sir 
Walter,  and  finally  it  came  to  Digby  Earl  of  Bristol,  by 
whose  collateral  descendants  in  the  female  title  it  is  still 
held. 

Sherborne  Castle  had  its  full  share  of  the  troubles 
of  the  great  rebellion.  In  1642  it  was  held  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  for  Charles  I,  and  besieged  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  for  the  Parliament,  whose  works  were 
constructed  against  the  north  front. 
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In  1645  it  was  again  attacked,  and  the  wall  was  mined 
and  breached.  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  who  commanded  for  the 
King,  made  a gallant  defence,  but  was  forced  finally  to 
surrender,  when  the  place  was  dismantled  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  has  since  remained  a ruin. 

Mr.  Clark’s  explanation  was  given  at  the  different  points 
which  he  described,  and  the  effect  was  that  no  one  present 
could  fail  to  gain  the  clearest  possible  insight  into  the  uses 
and  history  of  the  various  ruins  and  earthworks  which  in 
different  ages  formed  parts  of  the  fortifications. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Clark  for  his  most  interesting  address. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Freeman  to  say 
something  concerning  Bishop  Roger. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  would  first  tell  the  story  of 
how  Bishop  Roger  first  gained  promotion  in  the  Church. 
When  Henry,  the  English-born  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
before  he  was  King,  was  marching  about  in  Normandy 
with  no  very  great  train,  he  went  to  hear  mass  in  a chapel 
in  the  suburbs  of  Caen.  The  poor  clerk  who  was  offi- 
ciating saw  the  -^theling  come  in,  and  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  got  over  the  mass  so  quickly  that  Henry’s 
followers  hardly  knew  that  he  had  began  before  he  had 
ended.  Henry  said  that  he  was  the  fittest  chaplain  for 
soldiers  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  at  once  took  him  into 
his  favour.  Those  who  have  read  the  Constitutional 
History  of  Professor  Stubbs  will  have  seen  what  a man 
Roger  was,  and  how  much  he  had  to  do  in  the  working 
out  the  system  of  administration  begun  by  Henry  I,  and 
which  was  carried  on  by  Henry  H.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
in  all  points  exactly  a model  Bishop.  But,  whatever  he 
was  in  any  other  way,  he  was  a very  great  minister  and 
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a very  great  architect.  His  architectural  works  are  spe- 
cially commented  on  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  a man 
who  had  a keen  eye  for  architectural  matters.  He 
marked  the  introduction  of  a new  style  of  architecture 
by  the  Confessor,  and  he  also  marked  Bishop  Roger  as 
bringing  in  something  like  a new  style.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  splendour  of  his  work,  and  especially  to  the 
beauty  of  its  masonry,  ^‘masonry  so  accurately  laid  that 
you  would  think  the  whole  building  was  one  stone.^’  Now, 
if  this  company  will  look  at  the  work  here,  they  will  see 
that  it  is  all  fine  work ; it  is  quite  different  from  the  earliest 
Norman  work  ; there  are  finer  joints  and  far  more  elaborate 
ornaments.  William  of  St.  Carilef  at  Durham  and  Roger 
at  Sherborne  and  elsewhere  exercised  a powerful  influence 
on  the  architecture  of  their  time.  With  regard  to  Norman 
architecture,  it  is  a mistake  always  to  suppose  that  the 
richest  work  is  always  the  latest.  A great  deal  depended 
on  the  man  who  built  it.  If  you  go  to  Durham  and  look  at 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  church  and  the  transepts,  any  one 
would  think  that  the  transept  was  by  far  the  older.  It 
is  really  several  years  later.  William  of  St.  Carilef  began 
the  church ; and  after  his  death  the  monks  carried  it 
on  in  a style  utterly  inferior.  Any  one  who  walked  in 
here,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  place,  would  think 
that  this  fine  Norman  work  was  later  than  the  time  of 
Roger.  But  it  must  have  been  built  between  1109  and 
1138.  For  1138  was  the  time  when  Stephen  seized  Roger 
and  his  nephew  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  kept  them 
fast  until  they  gave  up  their  castles.  But,  simply  from 
the  work  itself,  one  would  have  thought  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  time  of  Henry  II,  rather  than  Henry  I. 
This  shows  how  far  great  architects  like  William  and 
Roger  were  in  advance  of  their  times,  and  how  long  it 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  I. 
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took  smaller  men  to  come  up  to  them.  In  looking  at 
these  buildings,  you  should  remember  also  that  Koger 
built  them  in  a time  of  profound  peace.  All  the  time 
of  Henry  I was  a time  of  peace  in  England,  and  so 
men  who  had  the  will  and  the  means  could  build  freely 
without  any  great  fear  that  what  they  built  would  be 
soon  upset.  What  you  see  here  is  something  more  than 
a castle,  something  more  than  a place  run  up  for  de- 
fence only ; it  is  a fortified  palace.  Directly  after  Roger 
was  seized  came  the  time  of  confusion,  “ the  nineteen 
years  that  we  tholed  for  our  sins.’"’  During  that  time 
men  built  up  all  those  pasties  which  were  pulled  down 
again  as  soon  as  Henry  II  came  to  the  throne,  because 
they  had  been  set  up  without  the  King’s  leave.  This 
cattle  was  seized  by  the  King,  but  it  was  not  pulled 
down.  There  was  no  temptation  to  any  one  to  destroy  such 
a building  as  this  was  ; and,  like  Roger’s  other  works,  it 
remained  as  a model  of  style  for  later  builders. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  said  that  the  Gate-house 
had  originally  a gabled  roof,  with  four  angle  turrets  ; and 
that,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  chimney  was  made  out  of 
one  of  these  turrets.  The  long  building  he  believed  to 
be  the  Hall  and  Chapel  combined.  They  had  the  same 
thing  at  Conway.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
chapel  to  be  in  a bay  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  screened 
off  from  it.  As  regards  the  rich  window  of  the  Chapel, 
Mr.  Parker  observed  that  the  shaft  and  capital  seemed  to 
him  to  be  of  a date  later  than  the  time  of  Bishop  Roger. 
There  was  something  in  what  Mr.  Freeman  said  about  the 
genius  of  Bishop  Roger  being  in  advance  of  his  time,  but 
this  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  a different  character  altogether, 
and  he  thought  that  it  must  be  a somewhat  later  altera- 
tion. 
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The  Society,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Wingfield  Digby,  then  visited  Sherborne  Park  and  Lodge. 

The  Kev.  R.  Digby  conducted  the  party  through  the 
house,  and  pointed  out,  and  commented  on,  many  of  the 
valuable  pictures  which  it  contains.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  Procession  of  Queen- Elizabeth,  by  Mark  Gerrard,  of 
Bruges.  The  figures  are  all  likenesses,  and  those  of  Leicester, 
Lord  Cobham,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  many  more 
may  easily  be  made  out.  Mr.  Digby  said  that  there  was 
an  old  dispute  as  to  this  picture  and  the  one  on  the  same 
subject  at  Melbury,  which  was  the  original,  and  which  the 
replica,  or  copy.  There  was  proof,  however,  that  the  Sher- 
borne picture  had  been  in  the  house  before  the  Melbury 
picture  had  taken  up  its  present  place.  In  the  same  room 
there  are  portraits  of  Lady  Southampton,  and  of  John,  Earl 
of  Digby,  who  tried  hard  to  bring  about  the  Spanish  match; 
he  was  made  a dupe  by  Buckingham,  but  King  James 
rewarded  him  by  allowing  him  to  buy  Sherborne  Castle  in 
fee  for  a small  sum.  The  library,  Mr.  Digby  said,  was 
fitted  up  by  Horace  Walpole.  It  contains  a portrait  of 
Kenelm  Digby,  by  Vandyke.  The  books  were  chiefly 
collected  by  the  last  Earl  of  Bristol ; of  whom,  it  was  said 
that,  on  the  eve  of  true  philosophy  he  chose  astrology. 
The  green  drawing-room  contains  many  pictures  of  the 
Digby  family.  The  floor  of  the  dairy  is  formed  of  a Roman 
tessellated  pavement,  which  was  discovered  on  Lenthay 
Common. 

A large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  dined  together 
at  6.30,  at  the  Digby  Hotel.  After  dinner  a few  toasts 
were  given. 
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At  eight  o’clock  an 

Ifltttiiig 

was  held  in  the  Town  Flail,  and  was  well  attended. 

Mr.  Freeman  read  a paper  on  “King  Ine/’  which 
continued  the  paper  which  he  ^read  at  Taunton,  in  1872, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Vol.  XVIII  of  the  Society’s 
Journal.  Mr.  Freeman  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Society  for  this  exhaustive  paper.  It  will  be  found  in 
Part  II  of  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  W.  Barnes  next  read  a paper  on  “Bishop 
Ealdhelm,”  which  is  also  printed  in  Part  II.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  any 
discussion  on  the  moot  points  brought  forward  in  this 
paper.  As  soon  as  the  President  had  expressed  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


The  members  of  the  Society  met  about  10  a.m.,  in  the 
churchyard  of 

ifhc  dfhitvitli. 

Mr.  Freeman  addressed  the  meeting  from  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  churchyard.  He  said  that  in  speaking 
of  Sherborne  Minster  there  was  really  nothing  new 
for  him  to  say,  as  the  whole  had  been  thoroughly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Petit  and  Professor  Willis.  It  must,  he 
said,  strike  every  one  at  once  that  here  is  a Perpen- 
dicular church,  the  outline  of  which  is  rather  Norman 
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than  Perpendicular.  This  is  the  main  history  of  the 
building.  It  is  a Norman  church,  rebuilt  and  recast,  so 
that  nearly  all  of  it  has  become  Perpendicular.  But, 
besides  that,  you  see  by  the  remains  of  masonry  that  there 
have  been  some  considerable  buildings  to  the  west.  It 
would  strike  any  one,  at  the  first  moment,  that  here  we 
have  a case  of  the  double  church,  at  once  monastic  and 
parochial,  where  the  problem  which  was  always  turning 
up,  that  of  reconciling  the  claims  of  the  monks  and  the 
people,  has  been  solved  in  a rather  unusual  way.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  that 
matter  are  very  curious  indeed ; but,  before  we  come 
to  that,  let  us  look  at  the  minster  itself.  You  see  at 
once  that  it  is  a cross  church,  not  of  the  first  rank,  but  of 
the  second;  and,  considering  that  it  is  a Norman  building 
and  keeps  its  Norman  proportions  with  very  little  change, 
the  nave  strikes  one  as  remarkably  short.  One  would  not 
have  been  surprised,  taking  the  length  of  the  Norman 
eastern  limb,  to  find  the  nave  stretching  away  a considerable 
distance  to  the  west ; and  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe 
that  this  destroyed  building  stood  on  a part  of  the  Norman 
nave  to  the  west.  But  here  is  a Norman  doorway  in  the 
west  front ; it  is  therefore  plain  that  the  nave  did  not  go 
further,  and  that  the  building  at  the  west  was  strictly  an 
addition,  and  did  not  supplant  any  earlier  building.  You 
may  remember  that  there  are  two  names,  one  in  the  seventh 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  another  in  the 
twelfth,  which  are  specially  connected  with  the  place  ; these 
are  Ealdhelm  and  the  famous  Roger  of  Salisbury.  Now 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  church  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  church  of  Ealdhelm,  which  William  of  Malmes- 
bury himself  had  seen,  and  which  he  tells  us  was  a 
wonderful  work.  William  of  Malmesbury,  with  the  new 
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church  before  him,  did  not  altogether  despise  the  old 
one,  a fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  1122  the 
Abbey  of  Sherborne  and  the  Priory  of  Horton  were 
joined  together  ; and  then,  no  doubt,  Ealdhelm’s  church 
was  pulled  down  and  KogePs  built  instead.  No  doubt 
Koger  was  the  founder,  and  probably  the  architect,  of 
the  Norman  church.  I cannot  doubt  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  nave  were  determined  by  those  of  the  original 
church  of  Ealdhelm.  I see  no  remains  of  the  earliest 
building.  Here  is  nothing  earlier  than  EogePs  time,  1122. 
But  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is  a remarkable  thing  for  a 
church  of  the  eighth  century  to  be  standing  now,  it  was 
almost  as  remarkable  for  a church  of  the  eighth  century  to 
be  standing  in  the  twelfth.  Ealdhelm^s  church  lived 
through  a great  many  periods  of  church  building.  It  lived 
through  the  days  of  Eadgar,  Cnut,  the  Confessor,  and  the 
Conqueror — theirs  were  all  great  church-building  times — 
and  it  lived  on  into  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Then  you  get 
the  present  minster.  It  starts  afresh  as  an  abbey  at  that 
date.  Then  we  come  to  this  building  at  the  west,  built  no 
doubt  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Thereby  hangs  the 
very  curious  story  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  Histories 
of  Sherborne.  Professor  Willis  gives  it  at  full  length. 
You  read  that  there  was  a dispute  between  the  monks  and 
the  parishioners  in  1436.  Up  to  that  time  the  nave  of 
the  minster  was  the  chief  parish  church.’"’  Those  words 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  some  other  building 
belonging  to  the  parish ; and,  according  to  Professor 
Willis,  this  w^estern  building  called  the  Chapel  of  All- 
hallows had  been  built  up  at  the  west  end  of  the 
monastic  church,  as  a chapel  belonging  to  the  parish, 
though  the  parish  still  kept  some  right  in  the  nave  of 
the  minster.  It  often  happened  that  the  constructive 
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nave  of  a minster  was  the  parish  church,  while  the 
eastern  part  only  belonged  to  the  monks  or  canons ; and 
this  is  the  reason  why,  in  many  cases,  the  eastern  part 
of  the  church  has  gone,  while  the  nave  is  still  standing. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  whole  thing  in  perfection,  to  see 
the  monastic  church  and  the  parish  church  absolutely  un- 
touched, you  can  do  so  at  Dunster.  But,  if  you  would  do 
so,  you  must  make  haste,  for  Dunster  is  being  restored,'’^ 
which  means  being  destroyed.  They  are  going  to  move 
the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church  from  its  old  place,  and 
stick  it  up  against  the  eastern  wall,  thus  destroying  the 
whole  history  of  the  building.  Sherborne  Church  has 
passed  through  many  changes.  As  to  the  modern  restora- 
tion, Professor  Willis  seems  to  have  approved  of  it  in  all 
points  but  one,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  south  porch. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  they  made  the  upper  story  of  the 
porch  to  fit  on  to  the  aisle.  They  made  an  addition  to  the 
Norman  porch,  and  carried  a parapet  round  it  to  match  that 
of  the  aisle.  Then  come  the  modern  restoration  people, 
and  they  find  out  that  the  Perpendicular  is  all  very  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  swept  away ; and  so  the  perfect  and  har- 
monious design  into  which  the  fifteenth  century  people 
worked  the  whole  building  is  smashed,  and  the  porch 
made  as  it  is  now.  That  change  both  Mr.  Petit  and 
Professor  Willis  have  spoken  very  strongly  against,  and  I 
think  anybody  who  cared  for  the  porch  would  so  speak. 
But  in  every  other  respect  Professor  Willis  speaks  well  of 
the  restoration  ; and  when  Professor  Willis  speaks  well  of 
a restoration,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  not  much  fault  to  be 
found  with  it.  Now  we  come  to  this  Chapel  of  Allhallows. 
It  appears  that,  after  its  building,  the  parishioners  still 
kept  some  right  in  the  nave  of  the  minster.  In  1435,  or 
thereabouts,  a great  question  arose  between  the  parishioners 
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and  the  monks.  The  parishioners,  it  seems,  had  set  up  a 
font  in  the  Chapel  of  Allhallows ; this  the  monks  looked  on 
as  a breach  of  their  privileges  ; they  held  that  all  children 
born  within  the  parish  of  Sherborne  ought  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  nave  of  the  minster.  There  was  a quarrel 
also  about  another  thing.  The  monks  had  narrowed  a 
door  which  led  from  Allhallows  into  the  minster.  The 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  appealed  to,  and  he  came  down 
and  gave  judgement,  first,  that  the  new  font  was  to  be 
destroyed — so  far,  that  was  in  favour  of  the  monks— but 
he  also  ordered  that  the  door  should  be  made  the  same 
width  as  before.  That  order  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
obeyed,  for  the  original  Norman  doorway  is  there,  much 
wider  than  the  Perpendicular  one  which  has  been  made 
within  it.  You  can  easily  see  what  this  Chapel  of  All- 
hallows was  like.  It  was  a good  sized  building,  with  a 
nave  and  aisle ; a choir  was  not  likely  to  be  made  within  it 
till  after  what  happened  next.  For  the  dispute  between 
the  monks  and  the  parishioners  went  on,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  parish  priest  was  very  zealous  on  the  side  of  his 
parishioners.  A secular  priest,  of  course,  would  be  more  at 
enmity  with  the  monks  than  any  layman.  This  zealous 
priest  got  up  on  the  roof  of  Allhallows,  and  shot  a fiery 
arrow  ■”  towards  the  tower  ; the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
caught  fire,  and  was  burned  down,  and  rebuilt  soon  after 
1437.  It  would  seem  that  after  this  the  parishioners 
must  have  lost  their  right  in  the  nave  of  the  minster, 
and  Allhallows  must  have  become  the  only  parish  church. 
When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  it  often  happened 
that  the  monastic  church  came  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  was  not  bent  upon  destruction  ; sometimes  he 
gave,  and  sometimes  he  sold,  the  church  to  the  par- 
ishioners. In  this  case  the  parishioners  bought  the  church 
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of  the  grantee,  and,  having  got  so  much  finer  a building 
into  their  hands,  they  let  the  old  Allhallows  go  to  ruin, 
and  took  possession  of  the  monastic  church  for  themselves. 
Such  then  is  the  general  history  of  the  building.  You 
can  mark  the  great  height  of  the  clerestory  ; the  original 
height  of  the  Norman  church  can  be  seen  by  the  transepts, 
which  were  not  raised.  The  pinnacles  are  small,  and 
this  falls  in  with  the  general  look  of  the  building.  The 
tower,  though  Perpendicular,  has  something  about  it  of  the 
air  of  the  Norman  tower  which  it  supplanted,  and  whose 
proportions  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  kept.  The 
monastic  buildings  lie  on  the  north  of  the  church. 

On  entering  the  church,  Mr.  Freeman  observed  that 
the  church  of  Ealdhelm  had  utterly  vanished.  Of  the 
church  of  Roger,  he  said,  we  have  but  a small  portion;  the 
whole  was  largely  recast  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  is 
plain  that  Roger  built  a Norman  church  of  the  ordinary 
type,  and  put  the  stalls  of  the  monks  under  the  central 
tower.  For  we  can  see  that  the  eastern  and  western 
arches  were  given  as  little  projection  as  possible.  Of  these 
the  fifteenth  century  people  cut  away  the  eastern  arch 
altogether,  but  they  left 'the  western.  If  you  compare 
the  western  arch  with  those  to  the  north  and  south, 
you  will  see  how  much  wider  the  one  is  than  the  other. 
It  is  not  that  the  tower  is  not  square  ; the  difference  is  in 
the  projection  of  the  piers.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  the 
piers  have  great  projection,  consequently  the  arch  is  much 
narrower  ; and  some  shift  or  other  had  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  bring  the  springings  and  the  tops  of  the  arches  of  dif- 
. ferent  widths  to  range  with  one  another.  If  it  had  been 
done  a generation  after  Roger,  they  would  probably  have 
made  the  northern  and  southern  arches  pointed,  and  have 
left  the  eastern  and  western  arches,  which  are  wider,  still 
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round.  Here  the  arches  were  brought  to  the  same  level 
by  stilting  the  narrower  pair.  This  shews  that,  although 
Roger  was  introducing  a new  style,  he  had  not  got  as  far 
as  to  use  pointed  arches.  His  eastern  limb  must  have 
been  about  the  same  size  as  the  present  one,  of  three 
bays.  In  the  greater  churches  it  is  commonly  of  four 
bays  ; Norwich,  and  Peterborough,  and  Ely  all  have  four. 
Here,  in  a somewhat  smaller  church,  there  were  three. 
Whether  there  was  an  apse  or  a square  end,  I cannot 
say.  Most  of  the  churches  of  that  date  had  apses,  but 
some  had  square  ends,  like  Old  Sarum.  The  transepts 
were  left  by  the  remodellers  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  their 
original  height.  At  the  east  end  of  the  transepts  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  one  or  more  small  apses,  but  Roger 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  them.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  north  transept  he  seems  to  have  made  a square 
substitute  for  an  apse.  Next  some  thirteenth  century 
additions  were  made  to  the  church.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  now  added.  You  will  understand  that  the  procession- 
path  ran  round  the  high  altar,  as  it  always  did.  Gro  round 
behind  the  high  altar,  and  vou  will  see  that  it  led  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  which  is  now  taken  into  the  school  buildings. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  another  little  chapel  was  also 
added  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Go  there,  and 
you  will  see  a large  piece  of  the  outside  of  Roger’s 
work  ; and  you  will  see  how  very  like  it  is  to  his  work 
in  the  Castle.  The  addition  of  the  chapel  has  now 
brought  this  outside  work  within  the  church.  Besides 
these  additions,  no  great  change  seems  to  have  been  made 
till  after  the  disputes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Between 
the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  body  of  the  building 
remained  much  as  it  was  first  built,  though  additions  were 
made  at  both  ends.  But  after  the  disturbance  in  the 
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fifteenth  century  the  whole  minster  was  rebuilt.  Now  I had 
always  taken  for  granted  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
church  the  Norman  pillars  were  cased  by  the  Perpendicular 
builders,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  at  Gloucester  ; and 
I had  always  fancied  that  the  extraordinary  bigness  of  these 
piers  was  due  to  their  having  the  Norman  piers  within 
them.  It  struck  me  that  a builder  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  would  not  have  made  his  piers  of  that  bigness, 
unless  he  was  driven  to  do  so  by  some  special  cause.  It 
is  not  so  at  Bath  or  at  St.  Mary  RedclifF.  The  general 
style  of  this  church  is  very  like  St.  Mary  Redcliff. 
Bath  is  later,  and  more  meagre.  The  principal  difference 
is  in  the  size  of  the  pillars.  I had  therefore  always  sup- 
posed that  they  were  the  Norman  pillars  cased.  However, 
Professor  Willis  says  that  it  was  not  so.  At  all  events, 
mark  how  the  style  is  influenced  by  the  great  size  of 
the  piers.  The  great  height  of  the  clerestory  comes  out 
strongly,  but  not  so  strongly  as  at  Christchurch.  In 
that  church,  to  walk  from  the  nave  into  the  choir  is 
like  walking  into  a college  chapel.  Then  comes,  some- 
what later,  the  building  of  the  nave.  At  the  first 
respond  on  each  side  you  may  see  a great  piece  of  the 
Norman  pillar.  Professor  Willis  holds  that  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  simply  the  Norman  pillars  cased.  Above 
the  string-course  they  built  freely  after  their  own  plan. 
Everybody  must  admire  the  vaulting  of  the  choir,  of  the 
finest  fan-tracery.  Now  bear  generally  in  mind  the 
history  of  the  church  : — The  choir,  of  course,  was  under 
the  tower  ; then,  at  one  time,  the  parish  was  in  possession 
of  the  western  limb,  which  afterwards  the  monks  got  back 
again ; then  came  the  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  part  ; then 
the  rebuilding  of  the  western  ; leaving  only  those  small  re- 
mains of  the  original  church  which  are  seen  under  the 
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tower.  And  also  bear  in  mind  that  this  minster  that  we 
stand  in  now  came  at  the  Dissolution  into  the  hands  of 
the  Crown;  that  it  was  granted  out,  like  a barn  or  any- 
thing else,  and  that  it  became  a parish  church,  because 
the  parishioners  here  had,  as  they  had  at  Tewkesbury,  the 
public  spirit  to  buy  it ; whereas  at  Bath  the  parishioners 
had  not  the  public  spirit  to  buy  the  church  when  it  was 
offered  to  them.  Therefore  Bath  Abbey  stood  roofless  and 
empty  for  a good  many  years,  until  Bishop  Montagu 
bought  it  and  set  it  up  again.  So  much  depended  upon 
the  character  of  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  monastic 
churches  fell.  In  this  case  the  grantee,  if  not  disposed  to 
give,  was  at  least  disposed  to  sell,  and  not  to  destroy. 

After  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  interesting 
remarks,  the  party  spent  some  time  in  the  church. 

Jhc  ^bbctj  guiltltnjs 

were  next  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  !Mr.  E.  Herbert 
Carpenter,  who  first  read  a paper  on  their  former  and 
present  uses,  and  then  led  the  party  round  the  buildings. 
The  substance  of  the  explanation,  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
offered  to  the  Society  and  which  he  has  revised  since  the 
meeting,  was  as  follows  : — 

The  “ King^s  School  ■”  was  founded  by  letters  patent 
bearing  date  May  13th,  1550,  the  fourth  year  of  King 
Edward  VI,  and  rather  more  than  eleven  years  after  the 
resignation  of  the  Abbey  by  Abbot  Barnstaple,  (it  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  the  first  school  founded  by  the  King 
was  here  at  Sherborne,  or  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds)  ; he 
endowed  his  foundation  with  lands  and  houses  belonging  to 
the  lately  suppressed  chantries  at  Martock,  Bminster, 
Thornton,  and  Lytchett  Matravers,  and  arranged  that  its 
revenues  should  be  administered  by  twenty  inhabitants  of 
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the  parish  of  Sherborne,  as  a Corporation  with  a common 
seal,  and  to  them  was  given  the  right  of  making  statutes  for 
the  school,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
for  the  time  being. 

In  1550  the  first  head  master,  Mr.  Myddelton,  was 
appointed,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  buildings  the  school 
was  opened,  as  it  was  not  until  1554  that  Sir  John  Horsey, 
of  Clifton  May  bank,  conveyed  to  the  Master  and  Brethren 
of  S.  John’s  House  (who  were  ex-officio  Governors  of 
the  King’s  School),  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Mary-le-Bow,  together  with  the  Abbey  dormitory, 
Chapter-house,  Prior’s  house,  and  some  other  buildings, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  the 
the  new  school. 

It  is  a subject  of  great  interest  to  try  and  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  was  the  original  plan  of  these 
abbey  buildings,  some  of  which  still  remain,  while  others 
are  destroyed ; and  after  careful  study  of  them,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  the  plans  of  other  Benedictine 
Monasteries,  I believe  that  the  block  plan  which  I have 
drawn  as  nearly  as  possible  represents  a restoration  of 
them,  for  the  information  about  Benedictine  Abbeys  is 
very  meagre  compared  with  that  about  Cistercian  Abbeys, 
the  plans  of  which  can  be  restored  with  almost  certainty. 
I must  here  gratefully  acknowledge  the  very  valuable  notes 
and  suggestions  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Walcott  and  Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  by  which  I have  been  enabled 
in  a measure  to  clear  up  not  a few  difiSculties  and  to  throw 
some  light  on  disputed  points. 

The  principal  buildings  of  a Benedictine  Abbey  were 
always  grouped  round  the  cloister  garth,  which  was  as  a rule 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church ; at  Sherborne,  however, 
the  cloister  is  on  the  north,  as  it  is  also  at  Canterbury, 
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Lincoln,  St.  David’s,  Chester,  Gloucester,  Buildwas,  Mil- 
ton  Abbas,  Tintern,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  in 
some  continental  instances,  as  Pontigny. 

Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  garth,  was  a fountain  within 
the  hexagonal  groined  structure  known  as  “ The  Conduit,^’ 
now  standing  in  the  town  ; it  was  also  used  as  at  Durham 
and  Canterbury  for  a lavatory. 

The  cloister  had  on  each  side  eight  bays  of  groining,  with 
six  windows  in  each  alley  into  the  garth.  It  was  of  15th 
century  construction,  built  into  walls  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  south  wall  I consider  is  Norman  ; it  forms  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  and  is,  together  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  west  wall,  the  porches,  the  tower 
piers,  south  transept,  and  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
choir  aisle,  the  only  remains  of  the  church  built  by  Bishop 
Roger ; for  I am  unable  to  accept  the  theory  advanced  by 
Professor  Willis  and  adopted  by  Mr.  E.  Freeman,  that  the 
Norman  nave  piers  are  cased  up  within  the  15th  century 
piers,  my  reason  being  that  there  is  not  sufficient  height 
for  the  rise  of  a semicircular  arch  from  them  between  the 
two  string  courses,  of  which  portions  remain  in  the  western 
tower  pier ; the  lower  one  is  the  level  of  the  abacus,  while  the 
upper  one  was  continuous  over  the  tops  of  what  must  have 
been  low  small  arches  of  greater  number  and  placed  closer 
together  than  the  later  15th  century  piers  and  arches  are. 
The  north  walk  of  the  cloister  abutted  on  a Norman  sub- 
structure which  was  built  in  a line  not  parallel  with  the 
church,  and  thus  resulted  the  irregular  plan  of  the  court. 
The  cloisters  were  groined  in  fiin  groining,  very  similar 
to  the  western  chapel  of  the  south  transept,  the  springing 
stones,  wall  ribs  and  shafts  remain  more  or  less  mutilated 
in  the  south  and  west  walls,  and  it  will  be  noticed  these 
springers  and  bosses  are  executed  in  soft  Tisbury  stone, 
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while  the  rest  is  in  harder  Ham  Hill  or  Sherborne  stone. 
The  destruction  of  the  cloisters  probably  is  due  to  Fairfax  ; 
and  I may  here  mention  that  in  the  contemplated  new 
works  it  is  our  intention  to  rebuild  the  western  alley. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  and  forming  a continua- 
tion of  the  north  transept,  stood  the  dormitory  of  the 
monks.  This  invariably  adjoined  the  church,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  attending  the  night  services  ; stairs  being 
often  found  existing,  as  at  Tintern,  into  the  transept  from 
the  dormitory  itself. 

Under  the  dormitory,  or  projecting  eastwards  from  it, 
wmuld  be  the  chapter-house,  probably  square  or  oblong  in 
plan,  entered  from  a vestibule  on  its  west  side.  There 
would  also  be  the  parlour  calefactory  and  monks’  day  room 
with  the  slype  or  passage  to  the  cemetery  ; this  slype  still 
exists,  and  it  is  of  13th  century  date  (its  western  end  is 
now  blocked  up  by  a buttress  built  in  1560);  over  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  dormitory  with  a single  light  window,  the 
outside  of  which  is  modernized. 

Beyond  this  dormitory  block,  eastwards,  it  is  said  the 
Prior^s  house  and  garden  were,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the 
infirmary  also,  as  at  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Peterborough, 
Westminster,  and  Ely,  but  of  it  no  traces  exist.  We  find 
that  at  Canterbury  the  Prior  lived  east  of  the  cloister  near 
the  “ Green  yard,”  and  at  Gloucester  his  lodge  was  on  the 
west  side  ; at  Sherborne,  owing  perhaps  to  the  parish 
church  of  All  Hallows  being  on  the  west  of  the  abbey 
church,  the  eastern  side  would  be  more  convenient ; at  Ely 
the  Prior’s  house  and  chapel  are  west  of  the  cloister. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cloisters,  and  here  we  find  a large  low 
block  (now  used  as  studies)  with  its  north  side  of  15th  cen- 
tury date ; the  east  and  south  are  modern  ; there  is  a fine 
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old  chimney  with  panels  carved  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists^  and  there  are  two  stories  of  two-light  windows^ 
and  a very  fine  doorway  with  canopy  and  niches  above  it. 
This,  there  is  no  doubt,  was  the  Abbot^s  lodge,  and  the 
doorway  was  his  northern  entrance  ; on  the  left  of  it, 
in  the  projecting  octagonal  block  were  the  stairs  to  the 
upper  floor  (there  were  not  originally  so  many  windows  as 
now),  and  on  its  roof  are  some  fine  gurgoyles  like  those  of 
the  Abbey  church.  In  some  instances  the  Abbof  s lodge 
adjoined  the  church,  but  at  Tynemouth  it  is  north-west,  and 
at  Eastby  and  Castle  Acre  it  is  north  of  the  north  transept. 
The  great  chimney  was  that  of  the  Abbey  kitchen. 

Next  to  the  northern  entrance  there  was  (according  to 
Hutchings),  before  the  restoration  of  1853,  the  original 
porter’s  doorway  and  hatch  remaining ; after  passing  by 
this,  the  doorway  to  the  western  alley  of  the  cloister  would 
be  immediately  opposite. 

Next  to  the  Abbot’s  lodge,  and  westward  of  it,  is  a very 
fine  building  of  the  15th  century  date,  on  a substructure 
(before  alluded  to)  of  late  Norman  work.  Much  of  this 
building  is  now  modern,  and  is  consecrated  as  the  Chapel, 
and  its  proportions  are  the  same  as  they  were  before  (ex- 
cepting the  two  westernmost  bays,  which  are  a more 
modern  addition)  ; but  at  least  four  bays  and  one  of  the 
low  pillars  of  the  substructure  are  ancient,  not  having  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  magnificent  roof  was  simply  replaced  on  the 
new  walls.  The  windows  are  all  modern,  and  formerly 
there  must  have  been  some  building  on  its  north  side,  the 
ancient  doorway  to  which  is  carefully  replaced  as  before  on 
the  upper  level.  This  Norman  substructure  or  crypt  would 
have  been  used  for  cellars,  malt  house  or  storage.  At  Ely 
these  substructures  are  most  extensive  and  could  not  well 
have  been  used  for  any  other  than  such  like  purposes. 
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Now  concerning  the  former  use  of  the  grand  hall  over  the 
crypt  I can  speak  almost  confidently,  but  will  consider  it 
together  with  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister. 
I will  here  draw  attention  to  the  plan,  by  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  between  this  building  and  the  dormitory  there  is 
a space  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  north  alley  of  the 
cloister.  Now  at  Chester  and  Gloucester  the  refectory 
occupied  this  position,  at  Westminster  it  was  in  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  cloister,  and  at  Ely,  it  is  likely  that, 
it  either  adjoined,  or  is  partially  included  in  the  present 
deanery.  I therefore  am  disposed  to  place  the  refectory 
here,  supposing  that  it  was  destroyed  with  the  dormitory 
for  the  sake  of  its  materials,  as  it  stood  on  the  ground  con- 
veyed by  Sir  John  Horsey  to  the  school,  while  those 
buildings  which  now  remain  doubtless  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  their  not  having  been  so  conveyed. 

We  now  come  to  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cloister,  and  here  we  find  another  fine  15th  century  hall, 
on  a substructure  of  undoubtedly  13th  century  date.^  This 
substructure  was  reached  by  a small  doorway  (now  blocked 
up)  from  the  Norman  crypt  before  spoken  of.  This  block 
was  not  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  but  the  windows  were 
repaired  and  added  to  in  number,  and  the  present  flying 
buttresses  were  added,  as  well  as  two  small  ones  on  the 
^ west  side.  AYe  therefore  see  this  building  as  it  was — except 
for  the  removal  at  some  period  of  a small  adjoining  block  on 
its  west  side.  It  has  a very  fine  roof,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  other  hall ; but  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  the 
three  northern  bays  are  of  simpler  detail  than  the  others, 
and  may  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a partition.  The 
great  flight  of  steps  to  this  upper  hall  are  modern,  and  the 
only  ancient  stairs  to  it  which  still  exist  are  in  a circular 

(1).  There  were  before  the  works  of  1853  some  lancet  windows  in  the 
north  wall. 
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turret  at  its  south-east  angle ; there  is  a doorway  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  opening  into  the  southern  alley  of  the 
cloister,  and  also  a doorway  into  a former  upper  storey  of 
this  cloister.  The  stairs  are  lighted  by  what  appears  to 
be  a 13th  century  window. 

This  building  has  been  called  Refectory,'’^  ‘^Hospitium,” 
Guesten  Haiy’  and  Domus  Conversorum,”^  so  it  is  im- 

(2).  For  the  following  extracts  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  they  bear  upon  the  position  in  a monastery,  of 
lay  brothers,  “conversi,’’  and  servants  : — By  the  lxvi.  Chapter  of  the 
Rule,  ‘ ‘ Monasterium  ita  debet  construi  ut  omnia  necessaria,  i.  e.  aqua, 
molendinum,  hortus,  pistrinum  vel  artes  diversae  intra  Monasterium 
exerceantur.”  By  the  Council  of  Aix  816,  rubric  23,  “ Servitores  non 
ad  unam  mensam  sed  in  propriis  locis  refectionem  Fratrum  reficiantur 
quibus  eadem  lectis  quse  Fratribus  recitata  est  recitetur.”  By  rubric 
29,  “Novices  during  probation  served  the  Guests  in  Celia  Hospitum,” 
and  by  rubric  3,  “in  coquinS,  in  pistrino  et  in  ceteris  artium  officinis 
propriis  manibus  monachi  omnes  operentur.”  And  it  is  recorded  that 
Theodanar  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  told  Charlemagne  ‘ ‘ Pauci  aut 
omnino  nulli  istius  temporis  monachi  student  more  Patrum  labori  aut 
exercitu  operis,”  shewing  the  necessity  of  lay  brothers.  At  West- 
minster the  servitors  dined  “sub  gradh  servitorum  ” in  the  refectory, 
after  the  monks  had  dined,  with  the  kitchener  or  sub-kitchener  sitting 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  or  else  a priest  or  deacon.  The  novices  sat  in 
hall  at  the  two  lowest  tables.  As  regards  “ conversi,”  the  chronicle  of 
Evesham  terms  them  “ Fratres  vocati  conversi,”  and  they  had  charge  of 
the  Manors  of  the  Vale.  At  Abingdon  the  conversi  acted  as  thuriblers 
in  the  choir.  At  Meaux  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
conversi  proved  troublesome,  and  the  Abbot  sent  them  to  “ officio  ser- 
vientium  custodiis  porcorum  animalium  ! ” and  in  the  14th  century 
“Conversi  omnes  de  monasterio  defecerunt,”  the  monks  taking  their 
place  and  duties.  At  Canterbury  the  servants  had  their  meals  after 
the  convent  in  Hall.  At  S.  Gall  the  places  of  meals  were  the  Refectory, 
Infirmary,  Guest  House,  and  Abbot’s  Lodge,  the  monks  having  one 
dormitory  and  one  refectory.  At  Evesham,  Westminster,  and  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  there  was  a long  list  of  “Servientes  qui  monachis  ministrare 
tcnentur.”  At  Rochester  the  servants  included,  the  porter,  two  cooks, 
two  butlers,  tailors,  laundry  men,  &c.,  these  were  m the  Bishop’s  gift. 
(Angl,  Sacr.  I.  359).  We  may  gather  from  these  extracts  that  the  con- 
versi or  lay  brothers  acted  as  delegates  of  the  monks  in  their  duties,  that 
they  possibly  dined  in  the  same  refectory  as  the  monks,  no  other  being 
mentioned,  but  had  their  own  separate  dormitory  as  in  Cistercian 
Monasteries.  Also  that  the  servants  were  a distinct  class,  had  defined 
duties,  and  that  they  dined  in  the  refeetory  after  the  monks. 
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portant  to  try  to  arrive  at  its  correct  designation.  Referring 
to  other  Benedictine  houses  and  to  Cistercian  houses,  we 
find  at  Chester  in  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  the  buildings 
on  the  west  side  were  described  as  “ Abbot’s  Hall,^’  and 
“ Stranger’s  Hall.”  At  St.  Alban’s  the  Abbot’s  Lodge,” 
and  Guest  Houses,”  adjoined  the  West  Alley.  At 
Norwich  there  was  a door  of  the  so-called  “Guest  Hall”  in 
the  West  Alley.  At  Winchester  the  “ Stranger’s  Hall” 
was  on  this  side.  At  S.  Gall  there  are  three  lines  of 
buildings  on  the  west  side  : 1.  The  cellarage.  2.  Guest 
house,  offices  and  workshops  ; and  3.  The  servants’  build- 
ings. At  Battle,  on  the  west  side  is  the  dormitory  of  the 
“ conversi so  also  at  Fountains  and  Beaulieu. 

In  Cistercian  Monasteries,  such  as  Fountains,  we  find 
the  “ Domus  conversorum  ” stood  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cloisters,  and  that  there  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
“Domus”  a projecting  building  which  formed  a porter’s 
lodge  and  staircase  ; there  are  the  roof  lines  of  such  a 
building  at  Sherborne,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  building 
here  is  of  such  grand  proportions  and  has  such  fine 
windows  and  a roof  of  so  noble  a design,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  a dormitory  of  the  conversi, 
but,  if  it  is  not  the  “ Domus  conversorum,”  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  the  “ Guesten  Hall,”  though  we  should  have  to 
put  aside  the  probability  and  tradition  that  the  building 
near  the  east  gateway  (which  was  sold  for  <£10  to  the 
town ) was  the  Guest  House  and  almonry,  instead  of  being 
the  almonry  alone,  as  it  would  in  that  case  be. 

As  an  additional  support  to  the  first  theory,  the  other 
great  hall  near  the  Abbot’s  Lodge  being  certainly  neither 
“ Guest  House”  nor  “ Domus  conversorum,”  nor  refectory, 
I should  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  to  be  the  Abbot’s 
Hall,  for  there  is  a fine  example  of  this  hall  at  Battle 
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Abbey  which  is  in  plan  singularly  like  Sherborne ; there 
the  Abbot^s  Hall,  51  ft.  by  37  ft.,  is  on  a basement,  to- 
gether with  the  solar,  50  ft.  by  22  ft.,  reached  from  the 
porch  by  a staircase,  identical  in  plan  to  that  which 
existed  here,  and  adjoining  these  on  a substructure  was 
almost  without  doubt  the  “ Homus  conversorum  the 
Guest  House  at  Battle  is  a detached  building  and  near  the 
gateway  as  at  Ely. 

We  now  come  to  the  remaining  or  southern  alley  of 
the  cloister,  which  had  an  upper  storey,  reached  from  a 
doorway  opening  out  of  the  circular  stair  turret,  before 
described.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  library,  though 
if  a piscina  is  in  its  original  position,  it  indicates  a chapel 
over  a part  of  it.  At  Westminster,  Chester,  Salisbury, 
and  Wenlock  there  are  rooms  over  the  cloister. 

There  is  no  door  from  this  cloister  into  the  church, 
possibly  the  arched  recess  on  the  inside  of  the  north  aisle 
may  have  been  one,  but  if  so,  the  groining  of  the  cloister 
must  have  been  specially  treated  on  a corbel,  or  otherwise 
the  shaft  would  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway ; there 
was,  before  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  a doorway  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  north  transept ; it  is  now  blocked  up,  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  there  must  have  been  an  ancient 
doorway  there,  as  at  Ely  for  instance.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  four-light  second  Pointed  windows  in  the  north 
aisle  wall  come  below  the  levels  of  the  groining,  but  these 
are  modern,  and  were  put  in  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Carpenter ; one 
in  place  of  an  old  and  similar  window  which  must  have 
been  blocked  up  by  the  upper  story  over  the  cloister ; the 
three  great  buttresses  too  are  modern  additions. 

There  was  evidence  before  the  work  of  1853,  that  this 
upper  storey  was  as  high  as  the  adjoining  building,  for  the 
cornice  returned  just  over  where  the  wall  joined  the  other 
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at  right  angles ; this  cornice  now  runs  on  to  the  south 
gable,  therefore  it  is  important  that  this  alteration  should 
be  noticed. 

The  ancient  Early  English  Lady  Chapel  was  of  three 
bays  in  length,  with  chapels  on  each  side  of  one  bay, 
similar  to  the  choir  aisle,  they  were  separated  from  the 
ambulatory  by  stone  screens,  parts  of  which  remain.  The 
fan  groining  of  one  chapel,  and  the  western  bay  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  with  its  rich  painted  and  gilded  carving,  are 
still  perfect,  but  the  rest  has  disappeared ; for  about  eight 
years  after  Sir  John  Horsey  conveyed  this  to  the  school, 
the  governors  converted  the  chapels  into  a head  master’s 
house,  building  new  outer  walls;  the  south  wall  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  royal  arms,  below  which  are  the  arms  of 
Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury,  Horsey  of  Clifton-Maybank, 
Lewston  ofLewston,  Mullins  of  West  Hall,  and  Thornhill 
of  Thornhill.^ 

In  1670  the  school  room  was  built,  and  the  block  of 
buildings  next  to  it. 

In  1835  the  block  of  buildings  known  as  the  Bell 
Buildings”  was  erected. 

Up  to  1853  these  buildings,  and  some  mean  modern 
erections  against  the  present  vestry  and  north  aisle  of  the 
choir,  served  for  school  purposes,  but  in  that  year  the  late 
Earl  Digby  presented  to  the  King’s  School  the  block  of 
abbey  buildings  which  I have  described,  then  used  as  silk 
mills.  These  buildings  had  been  grievously  mutilated  ; 

(3).  At  one  time  it  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  D.  W.  Digby  to 
rebuild  the  lost  bays  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  restore  it,  and  its  ad- 
joining chapels,  as  a Morning  Prayer  Chapel,  and  plans  were  prepared 
for  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Slater.  The  house  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Digby  in 
consideration  of  a sum  of  money  which  was  expended  in  providing  the 
new  house  for  the  head  master. 
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floors  had  been  inserted  at  the  level  of  the  wall  plates, 
and  the  roofs  cut  through  for  dormer  windows. 

The  restoration  of  these  ancient  buildings  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  my  father,  the  late  E,.  C.  Carpenter,  and 
about  £5,000  was  expended  on  the  work.  The  western 
building  became  the  school  room,  and  a new  outside  stairs 
was  erected  to  reach  it,  and  three  massive  flying  buttresses 
were  then  built,  and  the  lower  storey  was  converted  into 
class  rooms,  with  new  windows  inserted.  The  Abbot’s 
hall  was  rebuilt,  as  the  chapel  with  the  crypt  below  it,  but 
there  was  left  intact  the  original  pier  and  bays  of  groining 
before-mentioned,  and  also  the  ancient  doorway  on  the 
north  side.  There  were  no  ancient  windows  in  the  crypt, 
the  present  ones  are  fac-similes  of  those  in  Boxgrove 
Abbey. 

The  Abbot’s  Lodge  was  converted  into  studies,  and, 
excepting  the  north  wall,  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  flne 
entrance  doorway  was  very  carefully  reproduced. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  new  works,  there  was 
erected  a new  head  master’s  house,  dormitories,  day  room, 
and  library  for  boys,  which  cost  about  £4,500,  from  Mr. 
Slater’s  designs,  and  at  the  same  time  some  alterations 
were  made  in  the  old  Bell  Buildings,”  to  convert  them 
into  offices  for  the  new  buildings. 

In  1865  the  chapel  and  cloisters  were  extended  two  bays 
towards  the  west,  the  details  of  the  original  work  being 
reproduced. 

In  1870  the  new  class  room  block  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Slater  and  myself ; it  forms  the  west  side 
of  the  new  quadrangle,  of  which  the  chapel,  school  room, 
and  Allhallow’s  Church  are  the  other  sides  ; this  building 
is  also  used  for  science  and  art  purposes. 

During  the  past  year  some  old  factory  buildings  were 
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converted  into  laboratories,  music  room,  museum,  and 
workshops  ; a new  swimming  bath  has  been  built,  and  the 
road  diverted  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  great  works  to  be 
undertaken  in  1876  and  onwards. 

And  now,  after  having  traced  back  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  from  the  present  time  to  the  llth  century,  and 
having  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  its  various  build- 
ings, we  must  feel  that  its  history  is  a most  exceptional 
one,  for  it  was  anciently  a centre  of  learning  and  education, 
and  it  still  remains  as  the  great  central  school  of  the  west 
of  England,  with  hardly  a break  in  the  continuity  of  its 
existence ; its  ancient  buildings  even  still  remain  and  serve 
for  a kindred  purpose,  as  of  old  ; its  grand  church,  too, 
is  as  perfect  as  on  that  still  observed  Monday  when  the 
masons  left  their  work  complete. 

From  the  suppressed  abbeys  some  cathedral  foundations 
sprung,  and  to  them  Oxford  and  Cambridge  owe  much  ; 
most  of  them  are  in  ruins,  but  by  their  decay  they  testify 
to  that  mistaken  policy  of  destroying  instead  of  reforming 
and  adapting  them  to  the  educational  wants  of  later  and 
more  enlightened  ages.  That  policy  did  not  prevail  at 
Sherborne,  and  for  that  reason  we  must  value  those 
buildings  which  join  so  many  centuries  of  thought  and 
learning  to  us. 

Mr.  Parker  disagreed  with  some  of  Mr.  CarpentePs 
opinions,  and  more  especially  considered  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  what  he  said  about  the  Domus  Conversorum  and 
the  Abbot’s  Hall.  The  party  passed  somewhat  rapidly 
through  the  buildings,  and  little  discussion  took  place. 
The  Vicarage  which  was  next  visited  is  a pretty  Perpen- 
dicular building.  It  has  been  much  altered  and  rearranged 
to  suit  modern  convenience.  It  once,  as  Mr.  Parker 
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pointed  out,  contained  a fine  hall  of  the  height  of  the 
whole  building. 

glic  Jtims  louse, 

or  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  is  a building  of  the  middle 
of  the  loth  century.  The  present  chapel  is  only  the 
chancel  of  the  older  chapel.  The  western  part  is  now 
turned  into  a hall,  with  a dormitory  above  it.  This  hall 
and  dormitory  are  together  the  height  of  the  present 
chapel  or  sacrarium^  and  are  divided  off  by  a screen.  This 
arrangement  enabled  the  sick  brethren  to  see  the  elevated 
host,  and  to  join  in  the  devotion  of  those  who  were  in 
health  without  leaving  their  beds. 

Mr.  Paeker  remarked  that  the  seats  in  the  present 
chapel  cumbered  it  sadly,  and  were  much  out  of  place,  as 
it  was  not  designed  for  a congregation,  however  small,  but 
only  for  the  officiating  priest. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  in  some  nunneries  he  had  seen 
the  same  arrangement,  and  that  then  the  upper  storey  was 
used  by  the  nuns. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  there  is  a powerfully  painted 
triptych,  representing  three  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  executed  by  an  Italian  painter, 
resident  in  England,  expressly  for  this  building. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  considered  that  it  was  earlier  than  the 
building,  and  put  it  down  to  some  Tuscan  artist  of  the 
earliest  part  of  the  loth  century.  He  remarked  on  the 
connexion  between  England  and  Florence  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  and  the  effect  which  this  con- 
nexion had  in  calling  out  a taste  for  the  art  of  painting 
in  England. 

Almost  exactly  at  one  o^clock  the  party  to  the  number 
of  150  left  for  the  first  Excursion,  and  made  a halt 
first  at 
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Mr.  Carpenter  said  that  this  church  was  given  to  the 
abbot  of  Sherborne  by  a Bull  of  Eugenius  III,  and  that 
after  the  Dissolution  the  right  of  presentation  passed  to 
Sir  John  Horsey,  of  Clifton.  In  the  north  aisle  are  a 
piscina  and  a hagioscope,  and  in  the  south  aisle  a chantry 
chapel.  The  roof  is  a curious  and  ungraceful  mass  of 
timber,  ornamented  with  the  roses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. There  was  a fine  old  stone  rood-screen,  which  has 
been  much  tampered  with  of  late  years  ; the  lower  part 
only  is  in  its  original  state. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  it  was  a strange  thing  that  the 
squint  commanding  the  high-altar  was  blocked  up,  while 
that  which  commanded  the  south  aisle  altar  was  still  open. 
It  was  a fine  church  of  the  15th  century.  The  tower 
was  especially  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  of  a Somersetshire 
type,  divided  into  four  compartments.  Two  of  the 
images  on  the  western  side  of  the  tower  have  escaped 
Puritan  destruction,  the  central  image  is  probably  the 
patron  of  the  church,  though  it  seems  to  have  a crowned 
head.  The  churchyard  cross  is  fine  and  unusually  perfect. 
Two  corbels  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  seem  to 
represent  a king  and  queen.  On  the  south  side  the  chantry 
chapel  is  rich  and  uncommon.  Over  the  doorway  is  a 
pretty  niche.  The  gurgoyles  are  grotesque  and  various. 
The  font  Mr.  Parker  observed  to  be  raised  too  high,  and 
he  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  be  lowered. 

At  a distance  of  less  than  a mile  from  this  church 
stands  the 

lElanov  gousi;  af  fijliftoit  Pajrbanli, 

or  Maubank.  This  house  has  been  much  mutilated.  The 
remaining  wing  was,  Mr.  Parker  said,  built  by  the  Horsey 
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family  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  An  oriel  window, 
decorated  in  the  lower  part  with  boldly-cut  quatrefoils, 
adorns  one  of  the  gables. 

Rev.  F.  Brown  said  that  this  was  the  original  Manor 
House  of  the  Horseys,  who  inherited  it  from  the  Mau- 
banks.  The  will  of  John  Horsey,  dated  1521,  requested 
that  the  testator  might  be  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Eatminster,  and  remembered  there  in  prayer  continually. 
His  son,  Sir  John  Horsey,  obtained  a grant  of  the  Abbey 
Church  and  some  of  the  lands  of  Sherborne,  and  sold  the 
church  to  the  parishioners  for  £320  ; he  also  sold  some  of 
the  abbey  lands  to  the  governors  of  the  new  school.  He 
was  succeeded  by  a second  and  a third  Sir  John  Horsey. 
All  three  were  buried  in  the  Sherborne  Abbey  Church. 
The  last  Sir  John  married  one  of  the  Howards  of  Bindon, 
and,  as  a second  wife.  Lady  Dorothy  Speke.  He  died 
without  issue,  and  his  property  went  to  a distant  relation, 
Sir  Ralph  Horsey  of  Hertfordshire.  After  some  years  the 
property  passed  to  the  Harveys.  The  whole  Horsey 
family  came  to  decay,  and  nothing  certain  is  known  of 
them.  There  are  persons  of  the  name  living  in  Martin  in 
Wiltshire. 

Dr.  Goodford  said  that  there  were  Horseys  now  living 
in  Clifton. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  pointed  out  the  terrace  surrounding  the 
bowling  green  and  pleasure  ground. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  observed  that  Clifton  was  interesting 
from  its  connexion  with  one  of  the  Danish  ravages  in  this 
country,  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  The 
Danes,  in  the  year  1001,  appear  to  have  landed  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  and  after  several  engagements  in  that 
county  they  went  west  into  Devonshire,  where  they  burned 
Teignton  and  other  towns.  The  Chronicle  then  goes  on 
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— And  they  went  thence  to  Exmouth  so  that  they  pro- 
ceeded upwards  in  one  course  until  they  came  to  Pen-— and 
there  Cole  the  King^s  high-reve  and  Edsy  the  King’s 
reve  went  against  them  with  the  forces  which  they  were 
able  to  gather  together,  and  they  were  there  put  to  flight, 
and  there  were  many  slain,  and  the  Danish-men  had 
pjssession  of  the  place  of  carnage.  And  the  morning 
after  they  burned  the  village  of  Pen  and  at  Clifton  and 
also  many  goodly  towns  wliich  we  are  unable  to  name  and 
then  went  again  east  until  they  came  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.” 
Another  text  of  the  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  same 
battle,  says:— “There  was  collected  a vast  force  of  the 
people  of  Devon  and  of  the  people  of  Somerset,  and  they 
then  came  together  at  Pen,  and,  so  soon  as  they  joined 
battle,  then  the  people  gave  way,  and  there  they  [the 
Danes]  made  great  slaughter,  and  then  they  rode  over  the 
land.”  Gibson  (in  his  notes  to  Camden)  and  Collinson, 
both  erroneously,  Mr.  Batten  thought,  fix  the  scene  of  this 
battle  at  Pen  near  Wincanton,  now  called  Pen-Selwood. 
This  Pen  is  no  doubt  the  “ Peonna  ” of  the  battle  with 
the  Bret  wallas  in  658  ; and  the  later  battle,  in  1016,  is 
expressly  recorded  to  have  been  fought  at  Pen  near 
Gillingham  (which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Pen- Sel wood),  and  these  writers,  he  imagined,  hastily 
concluded  that  the  intermediate  one  also  occurred  at  the 
same  place.  But,  had  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
account,  they  would  have  seen  that  the  battlefield  of  1001 
must  have  been  Pen  near  a village  of  Clifton— so  near 
that  the  conquerors  were  able  to  reach  and  burn  that 
village  the  next  morning  in  their  one  course  eastward  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  must  have  been  a place  not  far  from 
the  confines  of  Devon,  as  the  men  of  that  county  were 
collected  in  great  numbers  to  assist  in  the  defence.  It 
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might  also  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  Pen  of  1016 
was  said  to  be  near  Gillingham  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Pen  of  1001,  which  was  sufficiently  identified  by  its 
contiguity  to  Clifton.  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Chronicle,  so  far  rectifies  the  error,  that  in  the  index  of 
places  he  fixes  Pen  as  four  miles  distant  from  Clifton,  but 
does  not  mention  two  villages  of  that  name.  Whereupon 
Hutchins,  in  his  account  of  Clifton — having  his  eye 
towards  Gillingham — states  roundly,  it  is  a mistake  it 
being  nearly  twenty,’^  and  adds,  ‘‘  This  looks  as  if  there 
was  a place  of  the  same  name  near  Pen,  but  we  do  not 
find  it  in  any  of  the  maps.'’^  Now,  if  he  had  tried  the 
converse  case,  and  looked  for  Pen  near  Clifton,  or  had 
walked  to  the  top  of  this  field,  and  asked  a native  the 
name  of  the  commanding  hill  lying  about  four  miles  south- 
west of  him,  he  would  have  found  it  was  Pen  Hill  ; and 
that  sheltered  under  it  was  Pen  Village — now  called  Pen- 
doiner,  from  its  ancient  lords,  the  Domeras  or  Hummers. 
For  these  reasons  ^Ir.  Batten  submitted  that  the  battle  of 
1001  was  fought  at  Pendoiner,  and  not  at  Penselwood. 

Dr.  Goodfor'd  spoke  of  the  panelled  work  of  the  Manor 
House,  which,  he  said,  had  been  carried  awa}^  to  Monta- 
cute,  where  it  now  forms  a screen. 

The  church  of  Clifton  stood  outside  the  gate  of  the 
Manor  House  ; it  has  now  quite  disappeared. 

JWclbut'it  lous^, 

the  seat  of  Lord  Ilchester,  was  next  visited.  The  party 
assembled  in  the  library,  a handsome  room,  which  has 
lately  been  built  in  the  form  of  a college  hall,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Salvin.  Here  Mr.  Parker  first  read  some 
quotations  concerning  the  history  of  the  house  from 
Leland  and  Coker,  and  one  from  Hutchins  written  by 
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the  late  Earl  in  1858.  From  these  it  appeared  that  there 
was  now  no  building  left  of  earlier  date  than  the  15th 
century. 

Mr.  Parker  explained  the  plan  of  the  house,  from  a 
drawing  prepared  by  Mr.  Holdernesse,  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  He  said  that  the  form  was  that  of  three  limbs  of 
across — the  stem  wanting.  The  plan  seems  to  be  unique. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  square,  and  contains  a stone 
staircase,  with  a peculiar,  long,  narrow  window  in  the 
angle  ; which  is  scarcely  seen,  and  yet  gives  light  enough. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  octagonal,  with  a lantern 
chamber  at  the  top.  The  way  in  which  the  change  from 
the  square  to  the  octagon  is  managed,  and  the  peculiar  and 
picturesque  room  with  the  squimches  across  the  angles, 
and  an  original  fire-place,  is  very  ingenious  and  clever. 
Some  of  the  offices  are  of  the  time  of  James  I,  with 
imitations  of  the  original  gables  and  bay  windows.  Large 
additions  were  made  to  the  house  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  They  run  parallel  to  the  original  front  of  the  house, 
and  are  of  the  same  length. 

The  house  contains  a fine  collection  of  paintings  by 
Rembrandt,  Canaletti,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Rubens ; also 
a noteworthy  picture  painted  by  Hogarth.  The  replica  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  progress  hangf  in  the  dining-room. 

In  a slight  hollow  near  the  house  is 

||fl#uii5  ^ampfoiid  djburijli. 

It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  of  very  small  size.  It  is  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  tower  over  the  crossing  was 
once  open  to  the  church  as  a lantern.  Lord  Ilchester  pro- 
poses to  restore  this  feature,  and  to  add  another  bay  to  the 
nave,  which  is  at  present  shorter  than  the  choir.  It  is 
possible  that  the  church  is  of  a little  earlier  date  than  the 
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house — the  material  is  different,  and  the  work  is  rather 
more  rude  and  plain.  The  church  is  full  of  canopied  and 
other  tombs.  There  is  a small  statue  by  Chantry  in  the 
chancel,  and  some  well-cut  woodwork  of  the  Renaissance 
age. 

The  drive  home  was  through  the  Blackmore  Vale,  and, 
on  the  way,  a visit  was  paid  to 

gctminsitit  (Eliuriili. 

A 

On  the  outside  of  the  building  are  many  consecration 
crosses,  most  of  them  very  perfect  ; one  is  placed  on  the 
apex  of  the  west  window,  which  is  a very  unusual  position. 
The  church  is  perfectly  unrestored.  It  has  a handsomely- 
painted,  but  decaying  wooden  roof,  and  is  full  of 
mouldering  oak  pews. 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  traces  of  a very  large  rood  loft. 
This  loft,  platform,  or  gallery  evidently  stretched  over  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave,  and  of  the  two  side 
aisles.  There  are  traces  of  a wooden  staircase  to  it  having 
wound  round  the  north-east  column  of  the  nave,  the  stone 
of  which  has  been  cut  away  in  places  in  order  to  fit  the 
staircase  to  it.  There  were  three  altars  upon  this  loft. 
One  in  the  centre,  with  two  windows  to  give  it  light  over 
the  chancel  arch ; the  one  at  the  south  end  had  one  window, 
and  that  at  the  north  two  windows.  These  altars  at  the 
ends  were  doubtless  chantry  altars.  The  central  altar  was 
probably  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  were 
two  other  chantry  altars  under  the  rood  loft.  The  Epistle 
and  Gospel  were  often  read  from  the  loft. 

The  eastern  compartment  of  the  nave  roof  has  been 
plastered  and  white-washed  by  the  zeal  of  churchwardens  ; 
the  walls  of  the  little  chancel  have  also  been  coloured  in  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  manner  by  other  hands. 
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The  party  were  provided  with  refreshments  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Vicar.  Sherborne  was  reached  at  about 
seven  o’clock,  and  a large  company  dined  together  at  the 
Digby  Hotel. 


i^It4  (funning 

was  thinly  attended. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  said  that  he  had  received  a paper  from 
Professor  Buckman  on  the  geology  of  the  district,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that,  severe  indisposition  prevented 
the  writer  from  being  with  them  that  evening.  With  the 
sanction  of  the  President,  he  begged  to  hand  the  paper  to 
the  Rev.  H.  Winwood,  and  begged  him  to  read  it,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

Rev.  H.  Winwood  stated  the  general  line  taken  in  the 
paper.  He  then  took  occasion  to  complain  that  too  little 
attention  was  paid  by  the  secretary  in  charge  of  the 
annual  excursion  to  the  interests  of  those  who  especially 
cared  for  Natural  History,  while  everything  was  arranged 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  Archgeological  section.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  was  most  lamentable  that  the  Society  should 
have  thus  been  led  to  neglect  visiting  the  Inferior  Oolite 
Sands  near  Professor  Beckman’s  house. 

Rev.  W.  Hunt  explained  that  his  colleague,  Mr.  Malet, 
and  himself  were  anxious  that  the  Natural  History  section 
should  be  as  prominent  as  that  of  Archaeology,  but  the 
fault  lay  with  the  geologists  who  belonged  to  the  Society. 
Last  year  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  paper  only;  this 
year,  after  some  trouble,  he  was  promised  two  papers,  but 
only  one  of  these  was  forthcoming.  He  spoke  of  his  great 
admiration  for  Professor  Buckman’s  talents,  and  regretted 
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hie  abs^ence  ; and  promised  that  if  ^'Ir.  Winwood  would  in 
any  way  help  the  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  by 
procuring  papers,  or  making  snggestions  for  the  excursions, 
every  attention  should  be  paid  to  his  wishes. 

Prof  Buckman’s  paper  was  then  received,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  voted  to  him  for  it/ 

!Mr.  John  Batten  read  a paper  on  ^ Trent.^^^ 

!Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  said  that  he  p^d  a visit  to  Trent 
Barrow  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  that  instead  of  a barrow 
they  found  a great  hollow,  and  a pond  in  the  middle  of  it- 
Had  it  been  smaller  he  should  have  thought  it  artificial, 
but  it  was  so  gigantic  that  he  thought  that  it  must  be 
natural.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Society  visited  it,  as  it 
was  proposed  to  do  to-morrow,  some  one  would  be  able  to 
decide  what  it  was.  He  hoped  that  the  President  would 
allow  an  accurate  plan  to  be  made  of  it. 

The  President  agreed  to  !Mr.  Clarkr's  request,  and 
said  that  it  was  a subject  of  great  interest  to  him. 

!Mr.  Batten  felt  some  delicacy  in  speaking  on  so  in- 
teresting a matter  ; but  he  might  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  there  was  a general  belief  that  Trent  Barrow  was  an 
old  marl  pit. 


dHTuniion : dhuniday. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Digby  Hotel  at  10.30  a-m.,  and 
thence  set  out  on  the  second  day^'s  Excursion.  The  first 
place  visited  vas 

poBntington. 

The  place  of  gathering  was  the  churchyard  of  the  little 
parish  church.  l\Tien  the  party  was  seated  on  the  grass 
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Mr.  O.  W.  Malet  read  a short  memoir  of  “ Sir  Thomas 
Malet/’^  one  of  his  own  ancestors,  who  resided  in  the 
village,  and  whose  second  son  was  there  slain  in  a skirmish 
with  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

The  Kector,  the  Rev.  J.  Heale,  next  read  a paper^  on 
one  of  the  old  parish  books  which  he  had  lately  discovered. 

The  Rev.  W.  Barnes  thought  that  the  name  of  the 
village  might  be  derived  from  some  possible  Peofa,  whose 
descendants  would  bear  the  patronymic  Peofingas.  Their 
place  of  settlement  would  be  called  Peofington,  and  hence 
would  come  Poyntington.  This  derivation  was  however 
held  to  be  somewhat  groundless. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Malet  and 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Heale  for  their  papers.  Some  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  serious  rebuke  which  the  Rector  ad- 
ministered to  the  Secretary  in  charge  of  the  excursion,  for 
spelling  the  name  of  the  village  with  an  ^ and  not  a y. 

The  party  then  went  into  the  church,  an  interesting 
little  building  of  several  dates  of  architecture. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  that  he  made  no  doubt  but  that 
there  was  once  a small  Norman  church  there  to  which  large 
additions  had  been  made.  The  old  cradle  roof  was  very 
fine,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  preserved,  though  it 
did  cut  off  the  tower  arch  in  rather  an  awkward  way.  In 
his  opinion  the  tower  arch  and  window  were  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III,  though  he  believed  that  many  people  gave 
them  an  earlier  date  : the  plain  chamfered  arch  was  not 
uncommon  then.  There  had  been  a chantry  under  the 
rood-loft,  and  a fourteenth  century  window  had  been 
curiously  altered,  and  cut  about,  and  filled  in  to  fit  the  loft. 
The  north  wall  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  Norman,  and 
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a decorated  window  had  been  let  into  it.  The  square 
headed  windows  were  peculiar,  but  he  savv  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  being  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  south 
porch  was  Norman.  He  could  not  protest  too  strongly 
against  the  grotesque  caricature  of  a foreign  gothic  apse 
which  had  lately  been  put  on  to  an  old  English  parish 
church,  and  he  feared  that  the  nave  would  soon  be  de- 
stroyed under  the  pretence  of  what  is  called  restoration.’^ 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  said  that  the  carved  capitals  of  the 
old  doorway  afforded  a very  good  lesson  of  the  way  in 
which  the  earliest  form  of  Norman  capital  grew  into  the 
latest.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  words  from  the  Rector 
which  filled  him  with  alarm ; he  had  heard  of  a new  north 
wall  and  a new  porch.  He  supposed  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  whole  place  should  be  destroyed;  so  it  was  a 
great  gain  that  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  now. 
AVhat  the  original  chancel  was  he  did  not  know,  but,  when 
he  saw  the  present  one,  he  said  at  first  that  it  was  an  apse 
which  had  swum  over  across  the  sea.  On  looking  again, 
he  saw  that  that  could  not  be,  for  such  windows  never 
came  from  Germany,  Italy,  or  France  : yet  they  were  not 
English.  From  the  Peofa  of  Mr.  Barnes  on  to  the  Ruskin 
of  to-day,  there  was  never  an  Englishman  who  could  have 
made  such  a building  as  this  apse.  He  begged  them  to 
keep  up  the  memorials  of  the  history  of  the  church. 

The  Rev.  J.  He  ale  said  that  he  supposed  that,  neither 
Mr.  Freeman  or  Mr.  Parker  would  keep  the  window  under 
tlie  loft  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  certainly  would  keep  it,  as  he 
did  not  think  that  prettiness  was  every  thing.  He  begged 
that  the  old  porch  might  not  be  destroyed  ; it  had  stood 
700  years;  and  even  if  they  meant  to  put  it  up  again  just 
as  it  was,  still  he  feared  that  when  it  was  once  down  it 
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would  never  rise  again  quite  the  same.  They  should  also, 
by  all  means,  keep  the  north  wall. 

Rev.  J.  Heale  said  that  the  wall  was  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  explained  how  the  wall  might  be 
made  perfectly  safe  and  strong  by  underpinning,’^  and 
begged  that  it  might  be  left  alone. 

The  party  next  visited  the  old  Manor  house,  where 
they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  occupier,  Mr.  Game. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  that  the  house  was  of  the  late 
Tudor  period,  with  a gate-house  forming  an  entrance  to  a 
quadrangular  court.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court 
are  remains  of  the  hall,  and  near  the  lower  end  of  it  was 
the  kitchen — a detached  building  at  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  court.  The  kitchen  was  once  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a wooden  passage  which  has  been  destroyed.  The 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  at  the  angle  of  the  court,  is  con- 
nected with  the  cellar,  and  the  solar  over  it,  by  a staircase 
in  the  corner.  The  cellar  and  the  solar  form  another  side 
of  the  court,  and  connect  the  hall  with  the  gate-house. 
The  fourth  side  was  formed  either  by  a boundary  wall  only, 
or  perhaps  by  stables. 

As  to  the  pretty  parsonage  house  adjoining  the  church, 
Mr.  Parker  said  that  he  need  only  remark  on  the  fine 
front,  with  four  hall  windows  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
One  window,  in  a gable,  now  blocked  up,  may  be  earlier. 
This  window  and  the  cellar  under  it  he  considered  to  be 
the  oldest  part  of  the  house. 

®itas  Ojlturith  and  IRanoii  lousi; 

were  next  visited.  Orcas  is  a corruption  of  Orescuiltz  or 
Orskoys,  a family  who  possessed  the  manor.  The  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  has  a decorated  chancel_  and  an  Early 
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English  font,  but  its  other  parts  are  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  The  south  or  manor  aisle  has  a richly-carved  roof, 
and  contains  the  monument  of  William  Knowle,  1607, 
whose  family  had  possessions  in  this  parish,  temp.  Ed.  III. 
A Knoyle  was  sheriff  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  1492. 
His  family  built  the  Manor  House  adjacent,  temp. 
Hen.  VHI,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
gate-house®  has  a chimney  with  Ionic  volutes,  and  the 
chimney  of  the  parlour  has  a bold  cabling  on  its  cap.  On 
the  porch  is  a lozenge  containing  arms — Knoyle,  gules  on 
a bend,  argent^  3 escallops  sable,  impaling  (?)  3 horses 
courant.  The  same  arms  are  painted  on  the  east  wall  of 
the  manor  aisle.  The  hall  has  a good  oak  screen  and  large 
bay  windows.  Arms  in  glass  1,  Knoyle  ; 2,  Knoyle 
impaling  Martin  of  Athelhampton ; 3,  Knoyle  impaling 
Payne.  The  drawing-room  is  over  the  hall,  and  the  solar 
over  the  cellar.  The  inner  porch  has  a good  Perpen- 
dicular doorway.  The  manor  and  advowson  passed  by 
purchase  in  1735  to  John  Hutchings,  and  the  Manor 
House  has  been  restored  by  his  descendant,  the  present 
possessor.® 

Mr.  Hutchings  conducted  the  party  all  over  the  Manor 
House,  and  gave  a clear  and  interesting  explanation  of  the 
buildings ; he  then  kindly  entertained  his  visitors. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  observed  that  the  house  was  of  the 
same  character  throughout,  and  that  it  had  been  restored 
in  a most  scrupulous  manner.  He  considered  that  the 
church  had  also  been  treated  in  a conscientious  way,  and 
that  it  was  a real  restoration. 

(5).  See  ground  plan. 

(G).  These  remarks  and  the  plan  of  Manor  House  have  been  kindly- 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hutchings,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  church  and  house. 


o The  WLanor  Horse  Sahreorr- Orcas  “o 
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dianielo 

was  next  visited,  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  C.  Goodford, 
the  Provost  of  Eton,  deputed  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  to  speak 
on  the  work  which  he  had  carried  out  on  the  church. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  that  the  church  had  been 
admirably  restored  under  Dr.  Goodford.  It  was  in  such  a 
bad  state  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  rebuild  it, 
but  in  the  rebuilding  every  fragment  of  the  old  church, 
which  could  be  preserved,  had  been  conscientiously  replaced 
in  its  old  position  : and  the  effect  was  so  good  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  how  very  much  had  been  done  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is,  he  said,  an  admirable  instance  of  what 
real  restoration  is,  and  contrasts  most  favourably  with 
what  is  commonly  but  falsely  so  called.  Arch  geologists 
have  gradually  learned  to  hate  the  name  of  restoration, 
which  is  too  often  synonymous  with  the  demolition  of 
every  old  feature,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  some 
modern  fancy.  Dr.  Goodford  has  shown  what  honest 
restoration  really  is  ; unfortunately  such  examples  are  very 
rare. 

The  Rev.  Provost  then  spoke  of  the  way  in  which 
different  parts  of  the  building  had  been  treated,  and  also 
explained  some  curious  mural  paintings  which  he  had 
found  in  the  church,  which  illustrated  the  beautiful  legend 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  He  said  the  mural 
paintings  in  this  church  were  discovered  in  the  following 
way  : — It  was  determined  in  1864  to  restore  the  church ; 
it  was  found  on  examination  that  restoration  must  (with 
the  exception  of  the  tower)  be  rebuilding.  The  tower 
being  of  a much  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  sound  and  solid,  and  could  safely  be  let  alone. 

One  main  object  kept  in  view  was  to  retain  all  that  was 
possible  of  the  old  features  in  the  old  places ; in  this  view 
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I hope  vve  may  have  been  considered  to  have  succeeded. 
The  old  Norman  font,  the  piscina,  the  hagioscope,  the 
simple  old  sedilia,  the  two  windows  in  the  north  transept 
are  stone  for  stone  the  original  construction,  carefully 
replaced  in  the  exact  spots  from  which  they  were  tem- 
porarily removed.  The  screen  required  some  repairs  and 
a deal  of  scraping.  The  places  of  some  stones,  which 
project  from  the  wall  in  the  chancel  and  south  transept, 
are  to  an  inch  what  they  were  before,  but  I have  never 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  explanation  of  their  position 
and  use,  and  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  church  and  give  me  instruc- 
tions on  this  point.  I have  conjectured  that  they  were 
brackets  for  images,  but  they  are  not  all  equally  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  I said  just  now  the  tower  was  let  alone  ; 
this  is  not  strictly  true,  we  did  not  indeed  restore  it,  but 
completed  it,  which  the  original  architect  never  did.  Out 
of  the  eight  finials  which  now  rise  on  the  buttresses  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  tower  one  only  had  ever  been  put  on  ; 
of  the  smaller  ones  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  none,  though 
the  shafts  on  which  they  were  to  stand  were  in  all  cases 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  one  which  had  been  put  up 
was  fortunately  a sufficient  guide  to  us  in  making  the  rest ; 
the  original  design  was  completed,  and  we  venture  to  think 
that  no  one  who  knew  the  tower  before,  and  has  seen  it 
since,  can  doubt  the  improvement. 

Before  the  walls  of  the  church  were  pulled  down  they 
were  carefully  scraped  from  white-wash,  and  it  was  in 
doing  this  in  the  north  transept  that  the  paintings,  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak,  were  brought  to  light. 

Under  several  coats  of  white-wash  we  came  upon  a 
smooth  glazed  surface,  ornamented  (wherever  the  subjects 
here  exliibitcd  did  not  interfere  with  it)  with  a diaper 
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pattern,  consisting  of  quadrangular  compartments,  imi- 
tating masonry  jointing,  with  a cinquefoil  ornament  in 
each  ; the  quadrangular  compartments  measuring  10  x 6 ins. 
The  same  pattern  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir  of  the  well-known  Church  of  St.  Cross  near  Win- 
chester, the  lines  there  measuring  x 6 ins.  They 
are  described,  and  a drawing  of  them  given,  in  the 
British  Archceological  Association  Journal,  vi.  p.  79—442  ; 
the  ornament  there  being  sometimes  cinquefoil,  sometimes 
quartrefoil.  The  same  is  found  in  Soberton  Church  in 
Hampshire,  described  in  page  442  of  the  same  volume. 
In  the  Sussex  Archceological  Collection,  v.  p.  213,  this 
pattern  is  said  to  belong  to  the  11th  century,  which 
seems  somewhat  too  old  for  the  church  at  Chilton  ; the 
colour  is  in  each  case  the  same,  a dark  brown,  as  shewn 
in  the  fac-simile  exhibited  here. 

Of  the  subject  of  the  drawings  now  exhibited,  there 
can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  ; they  clearly  represent  the 
Death,  Burial,  Assumption,  and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  whole  of  the  history  is  of  course  legendary,  and 
the  legend  runs  as  follows  : — It  relates  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  lived  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  in  the  house  of 
the  Apostle  St.  John,  on  Mount  Sion;  that  she  reached 
the  age,  according  to  one  account  of  sixty,  according  to 
another  of  seventy-two  years ; that  as  years  advanced  she 
was  more  and  more  filled  with  a longing  to  be  with  her 
glorified  Son.  While  filled  with  these  thoughts  she  was 
visited  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  who  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  pass  through  death  to  Paradise.  St.  John  was 
brought  by  a whirlwind  from  Ephesus,  where  he  was 
preaching,  to  the  house  in  which  the  Virgin  was,  and  some 
similar  miraculous  agency  brought  the  other  Apostles  to  the 
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same  spot.  While  they  were  all  assembled,  expecting  and 
lamenting  her  death,  St.  Peter  at  the  head  and  St.  John 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  our  Lord  appeared,  and  gave 
the  Apostles  directions  to  bear  her  body  on  a bier  to  the 
Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  and  to  watch  by  it  three  days,  when 
He  promised  to  return  ; addressing  our  Lord,  the  Virgin 
said,  To  Thee  do  I commend  my  spirit.^^  Our  Lord  then 
took  the  soul,  and  bore  it  to  Heaven  ; the  Apostles  placed 
the  body  on  a bier,  and  were  carrying  it  to  burial, 
when  the  high  priest  and  some  other  unbelieving  Jews 
attempted  to  stop  them.  The  high  priest,  who  had  laid 
his  hands  on  the  bier,  was  unable  to  remove  them  ; some 
of  his  companions  were  struck  helpless  to  the  ground . 
At  the  end  of  the  three  days  our  Lord  returned,  according 
to  his  promise,  restored  the  soul  to  the  body,  which  he 
revived,  the  Virgin  was  borne  by  angels  to  Heaven,  vrhere 
our  Lord  received  her,  and  placed  a crown  of  gold  upon 
her  head. 

This  legend  appears  to  be  carefully  followed  in  the 
paintings.  The  west  wall  of  the  chapel  (for  such  I a'ssume 
it  to  have  been),  on  which  the  subject  was  continued  from 
south  to  north,  contained  the  figures  as  far  as  the  two  first 
that  we  come  to  bearing  the  poles  ; on  the  north  wall,  at 
right  angles  to  this,  were  the  two  other  bearers  ; then,  on 
the  western  splay  of  the  north  window,  were  the  recum- 
bent figure,  the  two  figures  at  the  head  and  the  five  at  the 
side  ; then  came  the  north  window,  and  the  splay  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it  contained  the  figure  with  the  hands 
uplifted,  the  two  figures  looking  down  upon  it,  and  sup- 
porting it  with  drapery  ; then  followed  on  the  north  wall 
the  same  figure,  supported  in  the  same  way,  with  a third 
figure  looking  down  from  above,  and  extending  its  hand 
towards  the  supported  figure.  Then,  on  the  east  wall,  the 
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two  remaining  figures  ; the  rest  of  the  wall  to  the  angle 
was  filled  with  the  diaper  pattern  before  described. 

What  I have  said  will,  I hope,  have  made  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  on  the  wall  plain  to  my  hearers  ; the 
paintings  ranged  with  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  north 
window. 

For  explanation,  we  must,  of  course,  refer  to  the  legend 
as  stated  above  ; and  in  support  of  what  may  be  said  on 
this  head,  I would  refer  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 
Madonna ; to  a paper  in  the  Archceologia^  vol.  xxxviii.  page 
434  ; and  to  the  53rd  vol.  of  the  Gentlemai-C s Magazine^ 
page  547.  The  first-named  work  treats  the  subject  with 
reference  to  art  generally,  the  two  latter  have  special 
reference  to  mural  paintings  in  Chalgrove  Church,  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  same  subject  with  those  here ; these  it  may 
be  interesting  to  compare  as  we  go  on. 

I would  first  remark  that  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  as 
repeatedly  represented  here,  does  not  give  the  idea  of  the 
age  which  the  legend  states  she  had  reached  at  the  time  of 
her  death  ; but  the  artist  no  doubt  followed  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Pic  tor  Christianus  Eruditus,"  he  says  that  it  is 
a great  mistake  to  represent  her  as  though  her  death  were 
the  result  of  age  or  sickness,  she  simply  amore  languit,” 
and  should  be  represented  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Heaven, 
her  arms  either  extended  towards  it,  or  folded  upon  her 
breast,  and  she  “ pretiosis  exornata  vestibus,  valde  decora 
atque  pulchra.” 

The  first  picture  represents  the  visit  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  when  the  Virgin  is  usually  represented  in  a sitting 
posture.  In  Chalgrove  Church  she  is  represented  as 
standing,  and  the  figure  of  the  angel  presenting  to  the 
Virgin  a palm  branch  is  in  good  preservation  ; here  but 
slight  traces  of  the  angel  remain.  I should  say  that  in 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  I.  h 
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Chalgrove  Church  the  subject  runs  from  right  to  left,  and 
forms  two  series,  one  above  the  other  ; not,  as  here,  one 
continuous  line.  The  next  two  figures  I take  to  be  those 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John,  to  whom  she  is  announcing 
her  coming  death  ; it  is  possible  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  omitted,  and  that  these  two  figures  belong  to  the 
death  scene  which  follows,  but  I incline  to  the  former  idea 
from  a comparison  with  the  Chalgrove  paintings,  where 
there  are  two  persons  only  at  the  bed.  The  other  six  in 
this  picture  are  undoubtedly  Apostles.  The  figure  of  our 
Lord  taking  the  soul  of  the  Virgin  in  the  form  of  an 
infant  is  very  distinct ; a similar  representation  is  found  at 
Stagham  Church  in  Sussex,  where  angels  are  conveying  a 
soul  to  Heaven.  (See  Sussex  Archceological  Collection, 
xiii.  p.  238.)  Then  follows  the  funeral  procession,  the 
bier  borne  by  the  Apostles — the  two  falling  figures  are 
clearly  those  of  unbelieving  Jews  i the  same  number  is 
represented  in  Chalgrove  Church,  where  the  high  priest  is 
fixed  to  the  bier,  as  he  possibly  may  have  been  here, 
though  the  figure  is  now  lost.  The  next  group  contains 
the  restoration  of  the  Virgin  to  life,  according  to  our 
Lord’s  promise  ; the  tomb,  you  will  observe,  is  arcaded 
below,  as  it  is  at  Chalgrove,  where  the  same  peculiarity  is 
to  be  observed  of  the  tomb  from  which  our  Lord  arises  in 
a representation  of  the  resurrection.  The  next  two  com- 
partments represent  the  Virgin  borne  to  Heaven  by  angels, 
and  in  the  second  received  by  our  Lord.  The  whole 
concludes  with  her  coronation  by  Him ; the  features  of  the 
two  last  figures  are  remarkably  like  those  representing  the 
same  subject  at  Chalgrove,  probably  both  were  done  at  the 
same  period,  and  the  figures  drawn  from  some  common 
type. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  church,  and  of  this  chapel 
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in  particular,  I can  hardly  pass  over  what  I spoke  of  in 
a letter  to  our  Secretary  as  my  single  local  curiosity— -a 
skull  which  cannot  be  buried ; the  tradition  is  mentioned 
in  Collinson,  and  still  survives  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a headless  skeleton  lies  beneath  the  tomb  stone  of 
which  Collinson  speaks.  This  was  ascertained  at  the  time 
of  the  necessary  demolition  of  the  church.  The  con- 
jecture is  probable,  from  the  date  at  which  Mr.  Brome 
was  buried,  that  he  took  this  precaution  lest  his  head, 
like  that  of  many  others  after  the  restoration,  might  be 
severed  from  his  body  and  exposed  to  insult.  I know  of 
no  instance  of  a similar  kind,  though  I have  endeavoured 
through  Notes  and  Queries  to  obtain  one.  The  founder  of 
the  chapel,  I conceive,  lies  in  a stone  coffin  which  is  below 
that  of  Mr.  Brome.  The  arch  over  the  tomb  is  thus 
mentioned  in  Symonds^  Diary^  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society,  1859.  Saturday  20  July  1644  his  Majestic 
marched  from  thence  {i.e.  from  Bruton).  The  rendezvous 
was  on  the  hill.  Queen  Camel  being  on  the  left,  thence 
to  Ivilchester  that  night,  where  his  Majestic  lay ; the 
troop  was  quartered  at  Chilton  two  miles  offl  Chilton 
Church  hath  no  armes  in  it ; a flat  coffin  monument,  playne, 
lyes  within  an  arch  under  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
chapel.^^  The  arch  remains  as  Mr.  Symonds  saw  it,  the 
plain  monument  is  covered  by  that  of  Theophilus  Brome, 
the  inscription  and  arms  on  which  may  be  seen  in  Col- 
linson^s  History, 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Bev. 
Provost  for  his  kind  reception. 

The  Society  paid  the  last  visit  of  the  meeting  to 

and  gathered  in  the  beautiful  little  church. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  a few  words  inside  the  church. 
He  called  attention  to  the  magnificent  rood  loft,  left  in  its 
original  state.  The  roof  was  not  quite  what  he  could  wish ; 
and,  indeed,  the  interior  throughout,  though  handsome, 
was  not  quite  an  example  of  restoration.  The  tower  and 
spire  were  far  more  worth  looking  at  than  any  thing  inside 
the  building. 

Mr.  J.  Batten  pointed  out  different  coats  of  arms  in 
illustration  of  his  paper  on  Trent,  which  he  read  the 
evening  before,  and  especially  the  curious  genealogical  trees 
on  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  dividing  the  north  chapel  from 
the  nave. 

The  party  was  then  bidden  to  lunch,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  President  with  lavish  hospitality  in  a great 
tent  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  Manor  House. 

After  luncheon  several  toasts  were  drunk.  Among 
them  was  the  health  of  the  President,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  thanked  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  able  way  in  which  he  had 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  on  that  occasion,  and  for 
the  magnificent  manner  with  which  he  had  entertained 
the  Society. 

After  lunch  another  visit  was  paid  to  the  church,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  spoke  of  the  tower  and  spire  with  great  ad- 
miration. The  old  manor  house,  which  contains  the  hiding 
place  of  Charles  H,  was  also  visited  ; and  the  other  manor 
house,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Young  family.  A 
picturesque  chantry-house  adjoins  the  churchyard  ; and 
another  chantry  priest’s  house  stands  a little  further  from 
the  church.  Both  these  are  of  the  Tudor  period.  The 
little  village  is  full  of  natural  and  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  of  meeting  trains, 
&c.,  cut  short  the  visit  of  the  Society.  Much  remains  to 
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be  seen,  and  perhaps  another  and  less  hurried  visit  may  at 
a future  day  be  paid  to  this  most  interesting  spot. 

Here  the  Society  ended  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting, 
which  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  largely  attended 
which  had  ever  been  held. 


was  held  in  a small  room  of  the  Town  Hall.  Several  very 
interesting  objects  were  exhibited.  The  most  worthy  of 
mention  was  perhaps  a case  of  fossils,  containing  a large 
number  of  exquisite  specimens  of  Ammonites  and  Belemnites, 
together  with  several  fine  pieces  of  pottery,  flint  imple- 
ments, &c.,  exhibited  by  Professor  Buckman. 

BY  rev.  j.  heale. 

A curious  old  press,  called  The  Hang-dog  Press,^^ 
having  on  each  side  the  figure  of  a dog  hung  by  the  neck, 
bearing  date  1521,  and  with  the  arms  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Northumberland. 

BY  REV.  H.  D.  WICKHAM. 

A collection  of  coins  ; a medal  with  an  inscription  to 
Isis;  and  a stone  with  a Greek  Christian  inscription,  of 
which  the  following  seems  to  be  a correct  translation 
“ Here  lies  Makaria,  wife  of  Maritos.  She  was  perfected 
at  Byzantium.  O God,  cause  the  soul  of  thy  servant  to 
rest  in  the  bosoms  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Jesus 
Christ.^’  These  were  all  lately  brought  by  him  from  Malta. 

BY  REV.  R.  H.  W.  DIGBY. 

A curious  collection  of  broadsides,  about  1642,  relating 
to  the  siege  of  Sherborne  Castle  ; coins,  medals,  &c. ; a 
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little  plate  which  belonged  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  son 
of  Louis  XVI. 

The  Revs.  W.  Lyon,  and  Preb.  Harper  ; Messrs, 
Benthall,  Dale,  Ruegg,  and  others  also  exhibited 
objects  of  interest. 
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VOLUME  : — 

The  Archaeological  Journal. 

Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Association  of  Ireland. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  .Natural  History 
Magazine. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Plymouth  Institute  and  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  iv.  part  4. 

Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  No.  28. 

Report  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geologists’  Association. 

The  Palaeolithic  Age  Examined,  by  the  Author. 

The  Rural  Life  of  Shakespere,  by  the  Author,  Mr.  C. 
Roach  Smith. 

Copy  of  the  London  Gazette,  announcing  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York  ; Proclamation  of  the  Accession  of  George 
II  ; and  a portion  of  an  Illuminated  Roll  in  Law  French, 
by  Mr.  11.  H.  White. 
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Cudworth^s  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe^  Lond. 
1678,  by  Mr.  E.  Bagehot. 

Descriptive  Notices  of  Churches  in  Scotland,  by  l\Ir. 
Thos.  Dickson. 

Some  early  Nos.  of  the  Gentleman^ s Magazine,  by  Mr. 
F.  W,  Newton. 

A stone  tablet,  bearing  an  early  Christian  epitaph, 
brought  from  Malta,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Wickham. 

Cannon  ball  found  near  Sherborne  Castle,  by  Miss 
Scott. 

Cannon  ball  found  at  Sherborne  Castle,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lyon. 

Collection  of  shells  of  the  limpet,  showing  variation, 
by  Mr.  Benthall. 

An  old  Dyak  jar  taken  from  Ren  tap,  the  great  head 
hunter,  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  by  H.  H.  the  Rajah 
OF  Sarawak. 

Fifty-one  tokens  and  other  coins,  by  Mr.  Stringfellow. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  PAPEE  ON  WELLS 


CATHEDEAL,  in  Vol.  xix.  Part  2. 


By  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine. 


Page  15.  The  drawing  referred  to  in  the  note  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  will  be  found  in  the  margin  of  the  diagram, 
giving  the  added  supports  to  the  central  tower. 

Page  29.  In  line  13  from  top,  for  1258  read  1253. 

Page  32.  In  line  25,  after  Cathedral  insert  and. 

Page  33.  “ Fall  of  vault  or  spire.”  Since  the  paper  was  read 

I have  been  induced  to  think  that  the  different  views  of 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Prebendary  Scarth  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled, if  we  suppose  the  destruction  took  place  from  the 
new  vault  in  the  crux,  forcing  over  not  only  the  tower 
arches,  but  also  so  much  of  the  piers  themselves  as  to 
bring  down  the  choir  vault  with  it. 

In  preparing  the  diagrams  for  the  use  of  the  photolithographer 
two  difSculties  have  arisen.  First,  in  the  case  of  the  masses 
of  stone  pilasters  on  the  interior  of  the  present  west  door,  the 
scale  did  not  allow  the  fact  to  be  shown  that  they  were  only 
cut  down  to  the  present  shape  when  the  new  nave  was  built. 
Secondly,  from  the  plans  of  the  windows  being  given,  it 
has  been  difficult  to  show  always  the  junction  of  the  several 
works,  especially  that  of  Bp.  Josceline  de  Wells.  His 
work  mostly  in  the  aisle  walls  of  nave  rises  no  higher  than 
the  strings  below  the  window  sills — However,  a reference 
to  the  sections,  &c.,  will  make  it  in  most  cases  clear. 

The  projection  of  Josceline  de  Wells’  buttresses  can  be  seen 
in  the  first  buttress  to  east  from  north  porch.  Eemarkable 
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instances  of  the  junction  of  his  work  with  that  of  the 
period  of  the  new  na¥0  may  he  seen  in  the  partly  built 
up  lockers  in  east  walls  of  both  his  lower  vestries^  at 
north-west  and  south-west  angles  of  transepts.  (The  last 
now  turned  into  an  entrance  to  the  stairs  of  library.) 

A slight  trace  of  one  jamb  of  a window,  possibly  Joseeline^s, 
reiname  below  sill  of  the  west  window  of  those  in  south 
gable  of  south  transept,  on  its  left-hand  side ; close  to 
which  a fragment  of  a door,  seemingly  his,  also  remains 
above  the  present  one. 

The  tracery  of  the  windows  of  the  period  of  the  new  nave 
has  been  even  more  carefully  removed  by  the  men  of  the 
Perpendicular  age,  than  had  been  the  windows  of  the  work 
of  Bishop  Josceline  de  Wells  by  those  of  the  earlier  period. 
Slight  traces  inside  the  gable  windows  of  both  transepts  seem, 
to  show  that  where  the  broken  stone  work  is  now  repaired 
in  cement  or  plaster,  and  jointed  to  imitate  stone,  shafts  for 
moulded  orders  had  existed. 

In  the  north-west  tower  there  remain  two  inserted  water 
drains  to  left  of  where  the  altar  stood ; and  the  iron  hold- 
fast, for  holding  np  the  coved  wood  reredos  above  the 
altar,  still  remains  in  the  jamb  of  the  north-east  window  in 
north  wall. 

The  seal  of  Bp.  Eeginald  Fife  J osceline,  given  with  the  plan, 
is  taken  from  that  to  his  charter  to  Wells  city,  and  pro- 
bably dates  in  his  first  year. 

The  valuable  information  given  on  the  plan  respecting  Stil- 
lington’s  Chapel  was  obtained  by  the  kindness  of  Preben- 
dary D.  M.  Clerk,  from  his  measurements  obtained  when 
he  had  excavations  made  in  1850.  The  small  respond 
base  of  the  arch  to  a chapel,  added  about  the  time  the  stairs 
to  the  present  Chapter  House  were  built,  and  agreeing  in 
its  mouldings  with  its  staircase,  I found  in  1873 ; at 
which  time,  also,  part  of  the  tile  pavement  of  the  original 
Lady  Chapel  in  the  cloisters  was  laid  open.  The  floor  of 
that  chapel  was  1 foot  11^  inches  lower  than  that  of  Bp. 
Stillington’s  Chapel,  measured  at  the  entrance  to  this  last. 

It  may  be  of  some  value  towards  the  evidence  that  Preben- 
dary Clerk  has  given  of  John  de  Marcel,  Canon,  being 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  eastern  chapels,  to 
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mention  that  in  the  tracery  head  of  the  south  window, 
next  east  end  of  choir  aisle,  there  appears,  reading  from 
east  to  west,  a head  of  St.  Aldhelm,  St.  Linus  Pad:  St.  Bo 
Hegi  Epis,  and  St.  Erkenwald.  In  the  opposite  window 
on  the  north  side  are  found,  reading  from  west  to  east — 
St.  Stephen,  St.  Blaise,  St.  Erkenwald,  and  St.  MarceUiSj 
with  a figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  top  opening. 

The  arms  of  Mortimer,  and  St.  Edward^s  ring,  both  of  which 
appear  in  the  window  of  the  Chapter  House,  over  the 
entrance,  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  arms  of  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  Archdeacon  of  Wells  (about  1333^ — -1334). 
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PART  II. 


BY  EDWARD  A.  PREEMAX,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 


E have  this  day,  as  you  have  already  heard,  once 


^ ~ more  crossed  our  proper  borders  and  ventured  to 
hold  a meeting  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  shire.  We 
did  so  at  Bristol  some  years  back ; we  are  now  again 
doing  so  at  Sherborne.  I trust  that  this  invasion  on  our 
part  needs  no  apology  : but,  if  it  be  thought  that  any  one 
is  to  blame  in  the  matter,  I shall  venture  to  lay  that  blame 
on  shoulders  which  are  surely  well  able  to  bear  it.  I shall 
lay  it  on  the  shoulders  of  a common  sovereign  and  a 
common  hero,  a worthy  alike  of  the  shire  which  we  have  left 
behind  and  of  the  shire  which  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
to  enter.  If  we  have  forced  our  way  into  the  land  of  the 
Dorsaetas,  it  is  King  Ine  who  has  led  us  thither.  The 
most  famous  among  the  early  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  a stfanger  in  any  part  of  his 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II. 
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kingdom,  but  he  is  one  in  whom  the  two  shires  of  Somerset 
and  Dorset  have  at  once  a special  and  a common  interest. 
He  is  equally  at  home  at  Sherborne,  at  Taunton,  and  at 
Glastonbury ; it  is  only  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I 
venture  to  add,  perhaps  at  Wells  also.  We  cannot  trace 
out  his  history  in  its  fulness  without  visiting  all  the  places 
with  w’hich  his  name  is  thus  specially  connected.  And 
in  whichever  shire  we  begin  our  pilgrimage  to  his  many 
shrines,  we  must  necessarily  pass  out  of  one  shire  into 
the  other.  At  Taunton  we  see  him  as  the  conqueror,  the 
military  founder,  the  man  who  enlarged  the  English  land 
at  the  expense  of  the  Briton,  and  who  guarded  his  con- 
quest  by  the  great  border-fortress  which  was  the  place  of 
our  meeting  two  years  back.  But,  if  at  Taunton  we  see 
the  man  who  made  the  Briton  yield  to  the  West-Saxon, 
we  see  at  Glastonbury  the  man  who  could  deal  with 
the  conquered  as  fellow-men  and  fellow-Christians,  who 
could  rear  up  again  the  holy  places  of  the  fallen  na- 
tion, and  could  bid  the  minster  of  Glastonbury  stand  as 
the  common  possession  and  sanctuary  of  both  races.  At 
Wells  we  can  only  track  him  by  a feebler  light  ; our 
evidence  is  slight  and  doubtful ; yet  there  still  are  some 
signs  which  make  it  not  unlikely  that  some  humbler  fore- 
runner of  the  bishoprick  of  Saint  Andrew,  some  lowlier 
foundation  on  the  same  site,  may  have  led  Eadward  the 
Unconquered  to  place  his  great  ecclesiastical  creation  on 
the  spot  which  tradition  has  always  connected  with  Inez’s 
name.  But  here  at  Sherborne  we  stand  on  firmer  ground; 
our  great  ecclesiastical  attaction  here  is  the  church  which, 
though  fallen  from  its  ancient  rank,  still  preserves  the 
memory  of  Ine’s  greatest  ecclesiastical  work.  In  this 
aspect,  we  of  Wells  and  of  Somerset  at  large  are  at 
Sherborne  children  visiting  their  parent,  colonists  visiting 
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their  metropolis.  Our  diocese  of  Wells  is  a fragment  cut 
off  from  the  older  diocese  of  Sherborne.  Our  church  of 
Wells  is  the  daughter  of  the  elder  church  of  Sherborne, 
as  the  church  of  Sherborne  is  the  daughter  of  the  yet 
more  venerable  church  of  imperial  Winchester.  And 
the  church  and  bishoprick  of  Sherborne,  the  church  of 
Ealdhelm  and  his  successors,  was  the  creation  of  Ine,  his 
greatest  ecclesiastical  creation.  And  it  is  not  from  Wells 
and  Somerset  only  that  some  of  us  have  come  to  pay  our 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  common  founder,  to  the 
memory  of  the  saint  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  care  of  the 
flock  which  he  thus  parted  off  from  the  more  ancient  folds 
by  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Itchin.  Some  of  us 
have  come  to  the  place  where  the  memory  of  Ine  and 
Ealdhelm  lives  among  the  works  of  later  ages  from  the 
place  where  Ealdhelm’s  own  humbler  work  still  lives  on  the 
site  of  Cenwealh^s  victory  by  the  Avon.  Whencesoever  we 
come,  from  Wells,  from  Taunton,  from  Bradford,  from  any 
of  the  spots  which  cherish  the  names  of  our  great  King 
and  our  great  Bishop,  we  all  feel  at  home  in  the  church 
where  Ine  placed  Ealdhelm  in  the  pastoral  chair  which  he 
himself  had  founded.  Without  a visit  to  the  place  of  his 
greatest  ecclesiastical  work,  our  survey  of  the  acts  of  the 
founder  of  Taunton,  of  the  second  founder  of  Glaston- 
bury would  be  imperfect  indeed. 

I may  add  another  ground  on  which  I hold  that  our 
Society  is  fully  justified  in  making,  a ground  on  which 
indeed  it  would  have  been  much  to  blame  if  it  had  not 
made,  this  friendly  invasion  of  the  land  of  another  branch 
of  the  common  West-Saxon  stock.  We  have  to  deal,  not 
only  with  the  history  of  the  district  in  past  times,  but  also 
with  the  actual  memorials  in  stone  and  mortar  which  those 
past  times  have  left  to  us..  We  have,  now  for  many  years. 
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been  engaged  in  a careful,  and  I hope  a not  altogether 
unsystematic,  survey  of  the  churches  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  in  a comparison  of  the  special  features  which 
distinguish  their  characteristic  local  style  from  the  charac- 
teristic local  styles  of  other  districts.  But  we  could  not 
fully  complete  this  survey  without  crossing,  at  two  points 
at  least,  beyond  the  borders  of  our  own  shire.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  the  county  of  Somerset  is  a 
sort  of  central  ground,  where  a style  which  is  in  some  sort 
common  to  it  with  a much  wider  district  reaches,  as  a rule, 
its  most  perfect  developement.  The  peculiar  features  of 
the  two  architectural  styles  of  Somerset,  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  earliest  Gothic  which  we  see  at  Glastonbury  and 
Wells,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  late  Gothic  which  we  see 
in  the  great  parish  churches  of  the  county,  are  not 
absolutely  confined  to  the  soil  of  Somerset.  The  local 
style,  though  it  is  within  the  county  of  Somerset  that  its 
peculiar  features  are  most  marked,  spreads  in  a more  or 
less  perfect  form  into  the  neighbouring  shires  of  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Gloucester.  It  even  crosses  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  shows  itself,  both  in  its  earlier  and  in  its  later  form,  in 
the  two  great  churches  of  South  Wales,  at  Saint  David’s  and 
at  LlandafiP,  and  in  not  a few  smaller  buildings  of  the  same 
district.  Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  of  the  later  style, 
the  Perpendicular  of  Somerset,  though  the  great  majority 
of  the  best  examples  of  a moderate  scale  are  to  be  found 
within  the  county,  yet  of  the  three  buildings  of  a higher 
class  v^hich  belong  to  it,  two  lie  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
the  shire.  The  Perpendicular  style  of  Somerset  has  pro- 
duced three  churches,  two  of  them  minsters  in  rank,  all 
three  minsters  in  style  and  scale,  of  which  one  only  stands 
within  the  present  bounds  of  the  shire.  This  one  is  the 
abbey  church  of  Bath,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  once  the 
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fellow  and  rival  of  his  eider  brother  Andrew.  Of  the 
other  two  we  visited  one  when  our  meeting  at  Bristol 
enabled  us  to  examine  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  Redcliff, 
the  one  English  parish  church  which  may  fairly  rank  with 
the  churches  of  bishopricks  and  abbeys,  the  one  English 
parish  church  which  can  show  a stone  vaulted  roof  over 
every  inch  of  its  surface.  The  third  we  have  come  hither 
to  see ; it  will  be  to-morrow  my  privilege  to  point  out  the 
chief  features  of  its  style  and  design.  And  I think  that 
none  who  may  go  thither  with  me  will  differ  from  me  in 
saying  that  our  examination  of  the  churches  of  Wells  and 
Taunton  and  Glastonbury  and  Wrington  and  Martock  and 
Huish  and  Lydeard  and  Bath  and  Redcliff  would  have 
been  shorn  of  one  of  its  most  important  and  attractive 
features  if  we  had  not  wound  up  the  series  with  their 
sister  in  architectural  style,  their  parent  in  old  ecclesiastical 
rank,  the  church  which  represents  the  minster  which  Ine 
reared  to  receive  the  bishopstool  of  Sherborne. 

Of  the  subjects  suggested  by  the  mention  of  Ine,  those 
which  I did  not  speak  of  two  years  back  at  Taunton  were 
his  laws  and  his  ecclesiastical  foundations.  These  last,  or 
at  any  rate  the  greatest  among  them,  will  form  the  proper 
subject  for  a discourse  on  Ine  at  a Sherborne  meeting. 
But,  before  I come  to  my  immediate  subject,  the  division 
of  the  great  West-Saxon  diocese  and  the  foundation  of 
the  bishoprick  of  Sherborne,  I wish  to  say  a few  words  to 
supplement  or  to  correct  part  of  what  I said  at  Taunton.  I 
there  pointed  out  that  the  common  belief  that  Winfrith  or 
Boniface  was  born  at  Crediton  and  brought  up  at  Exeter, 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  views  to  which  I had  been  led,  by 
following  out  the  indications  of  the  Chronicles  in  the  path 
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first  opened  by  Dr.  Guest.  If  Winfrith  was  born  at 
Crediton  and  brought  up  at  Exeter,  it  follows  that  Credi- 
ton  and  Exeter,  and,  if  not  the  whole  of  Devonshire,  at 
least  its  eastern  part,  were  already  English  at  a time 
when  the  other  line  of  argument  would  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  West-Saxon  arms  had  not  yet  passed  the  borders 
of  Somerset.  I remarked  that,  in  the  contemporary  and 
nearly  contemporary  records  of  Boniface,  there  is  nothing 
to  fix  his  birth  at  Crediton  or  at  any  particular  place.  I 
remarked  that  in  the  passage  which  connects  him  with 
Exeter  the  reading  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  certain, 
and  that  the  other  places  which  are  mentioned  in  the  early 
lifes  of  Boniface,  though  they  are  all,  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  them,  places  in  Wessex,  are  none  of  them  places  in 
Devonshire.  I was  led  into  this  argument,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that,  if  we  accepted  the  common  view  as  to 
the  places  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Boniface,  it  would 
upset  my  own  views,  and  indeed  Dr.  Guest^s  views  also,  as 
to  the  gradual  conquest  of  Somerset,  views  which  certainly 
seem  to  me  to  rest  on  the  only  probable  interpretation  of 
the  Chronicles.  Since  then  I have  asked  several  friends, 
especially  in  Devonshire  and  further  to  the  West,  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  anything  which  they  may  come  across 
which  may  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  As  yet,  it  seems 
that  nothing  has  been  found  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
early  history  of  Boniface.  No  one  has  been  able  to  find 
any  statement  as  to  his  birth  at  Crediton  in  any  writing 
earlier  than  some  documents  of  Bishop  Grandison  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Now^  it  is  plain  what  this  kind  of 
evidence  proves  and  what  it  does  not  prove.  A state- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century  cannot  of  itself  prove  that 
Boniface  was  born  at  Crediton  in  the  seventh  century. , All 
that  it  does  prove  is  that  people  in  the  fourteenth  century 
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believed  that  he  was  born  there.  Now  this  belief  is 
something  quite  different  from  what  is  commonly  called 
“ tradition,’^  which  mostly  means  the  guesses  of  some  one 
within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  The  statement  that 
Boniface  was  born  at  Crediton  is  entitled  to  much  more 
respect  than  the  unlucky  guess  which  says  that  iElfred 
carved  the  White  Horse  at  UflSngton,  or  than  the  shameless 
lie  which  says  that  he  founded  University  College.  It  is 
a kind  of  statement  which  has  a strong  presumption  in  its 
favour.  It  is  a kind  of  statement  which  we  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve, if  there  is  no  special  reason  for  disbelieving  it.  But  its 
value  goes  no  further  than  this.  Presumption  is  not  proof ; 
and  a statement  of  this  kind  must  give  way,  if  any,  even  the 
slightest,  degree  of  possible  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  can 
be  brought  against  it.  I hold  then  that,  if  the  story  of  the 
birth  and  education  of  Boniface  is  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Guest^s  inferences  from  the  Chronicles,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  quite  irresistible,  I must  give  up  the  story  of  Boniface. 
But,  if  any  way  can  be  found  to  reconcile  the  inferences 
with  the  story,  clearly  so  much  the  better.  And  I am  not 
sure  that  such  a way  has  not  been  found.  Perhaps  in 
tracing  the  westward  progress  of  the  West-Saxon  arms, 
my  thoughts  were  too  exclusively  local.  Perhaps  I 
thought  too  much  of  the  shire  in  which  I live,  and  not 
enough  of  the  shire  in  which  we  are  now  met.  Perhaps 
I took  too  much  for  granted  that  the  West-Saxon  con- 
querors could  only  have  got  into  Devonshire  by  the  road 
by  which  it  is  natural  for  me  to  get  into  Devonshire  my- 
self. I went  to  Exeter  last  year*-  by  way  of  Taunton, 
Wellington,  and  Collumpton,  in  other  words  by  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Railway.  But  I came  away  by  way  of 
Honiton  and  Sherborne,  that  is  to  say,  by  London  and 
South-Western.  Then  it  struck  me  that  the  way  by  which 
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I came  out  of  Devonshire  might  also  be  one  way  to  get 
into  it.  It  struck  me,  in  short,  that  the  English  need  not 
have  made  their  way  to  Exeter  by  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
line,  but  that  they  might  have  gone  in  by  London  and 
South-Western.  Now  I have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
direct  record  of  the  conquest  of  Devonshire,  or  indeed  of 
that  of  Dorset ; for  our  great  Dorset  fact  is  one,  not  of 
English  victory,  but  of  English  defeat,  namely  the  fight 
of  Mons  Badonicus  at  Badbury.^  It  may  then  well  be 
that,  while  the  West^Saxons  were  fighting  their  way  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  western  peninsula,  they  may 
have  been  fighting  it  with  greater  speed  along  the  southern 
coast.  In  this  way  we  may  believe,  if  we  wish,  that 
Exeter  was  English  as  early  as  Taunton,  or  earlier,  without 
giving  up  those  successive  stages  in  the  advance  of  the 
West-Saxons  from  the  Avon  to  Blackdown  which  we  have 
learned  to  mark  by  the  successive  names  of  Ceawlin, 
Cenwealh,  Centwine,  and  Ine. 

To  what  I had  to  say  two  years  ago,  I must  now  add 
two  arguments,  one  on  each  side,  which  I have  come  across 
since  I spoke  about  Ine  at  Taunton.  In  favour  of  the 
late  English  occupation  of  Devonshire  there  is  the  fact 
that,  while  we  have  documents  belonging  to  other  parts 
of  Wessex  of  a much  earlier  date,  we  have  nothing  in 
Devonshire  till  we  come  to  a grant  of  ^thelwulf  in  854.^ 
I do  not  say  that  this  is  proof,  because  it  is  so  much 
a matter  of  accident  whether  documents  belonging  to  this 
or  that  place  are  preserved.  I would  not  lightly  affirm 
that  the  documents  belonging  to  Dorset  go  much  further 
back.  I have  not  gone  through  the  whole  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus  for  the  purpose ; but  I do  not  find  any  documents 
belonging  to  Sherborne  till  about  the  same  date,  though 
we  know  that  it  existed  long  before.^  But  I do  find 
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a mention  of  Dorchester  of  the  Dorssetas  twenty  years 
earlier  in  the  reign  of  Ecgberht.  And  in  that  docu- 
ment, there  is,  oddly  enough,  mention  made  of  three 
sisters,  one  of  whom  went  away  into  Devonshire,  where 
she  seems  to  have  had  lands.^  But  then  the  time  of 
Ecgberht  is  the  time  when  those  to  whom  it  seems  strange 
that  Crediton  and  Exeter  could  have  been  English  in  the 
time  of  Ine  would  be  inclined  to  put  the  conquest  of 
Devonshire.  Now  arguments  of  this  kind  cannot  dis- 
tinctly prove  anything  either  way,  because  they  are  purely 
negative,  and  may  be  at  any  moment  set  aside  by  lighting 
upon  an  earlier  document.  Still  in  many  cases  they  have 
acumulative  force  ; they  form  a presumption  which  is  en- 
titled to  some  respect  till  positive  evidence  overthrows  it. 
The  other  argument  which  1 have  come  across  since  we 
were  at  Taunton  will  most  likely  be  thought  to  have  more 
force  the  other  way.  It  proves  nothing  directly  as  to  the 
date  of  the  English  conquest  of  Devonshire ; but  it  proves 
something  indirectly,  by  showing  that  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  city  of  Exeter  was  conquered  by  Englishmen  who 
came  from  the  south  or  west  and  not  from  the  north. 
This  of  course  does  not  prove  that  Devonshire,  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  conquered  before  Ine’s  time  ; but  it  takes 
away  all  a priori  objection  to  such  a belief,  if  there  is  any 
reason  on  other  grounds  to  think  that  it  was  so.  I am 
speaking  of  the  highly  ingenious  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Kerslake  at  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute.®  Starting  from  the  well-known  statement  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  that,  up  todhe  time  of  ^thelstan, 
Exeter  was  inhabited  by  a twofold  population,  English  and 
Welsh,®  Mr.  Kerslake  shewed  that  in  one  part  of  the  city 
the  churches  were  dedicated  to  British  saints  whose  names 
are  not  often  found  so  far  to  the  east.  He  thence  inferred, 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II. 
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with  a probability  which  almost  reaches  certaintjj  that 
this  part  of  the  citjj  where  the  holy  men  of  the  conquered 
race  are  still  held  in  honour^  marks  the'  extent  of  the 
Welshry  in  the  days  up  to  ^EtheJstan.  But  these  Celtic- 
sounding  parishes  all  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  them^  that  of  Saint  David^s^  stretches  a good 
way  to  the  north  into  the  open  country.  If  therefore  the 
Welsh  were  allowed  to  keep  part  of  the  city^  and  that  a 
part  lying  to  the  north,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  almost 
necessarily,  that  the  conquest  of  Exeter  by  the  English 
was  made  from  the  south.  And  this  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  conquest  of  at  least  that  part  of  Devonshire  was 
made  by  an  advance  along  the  southern  and  not  the 
northern  coast,  through  the  land  of  the  Dorsmtas  and  not 
through  the  land  of  the  Sumorsmtas.  The  date  of  such  a 
conquest  may  be  placed  in  the  days  of  Ine  or  in  the  days 
before  Ine.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  it,  except  the  passage 
in  the  Life  of  Boniface  which,  if  the  text  be  correct, 
speaks  of  Exeter  as  his  place  of  education.  It  would 
certainly  be  remarkable  if  Exeter  and  this  part  of  Devon- 
shire was  conquered  so  early,  and  if  a distinct  Welsh 
population  was  nevertheless  living  in  Exeter  so  long  after 
as  the  time  of  AEthelstan.  It  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  Ireland  and  in 
Wales  instances  of  places  where  there  was  an  English 
and  a Welsh  or  Irish  town  for  a long  time  together.  At 
Kidwelly,  if  I rightly  remember,  there  was  an  Englishry, 
a Welshry,  and  a Foreignry.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  there  was  in  some  English  boroughs, 
as  at  Norwich,  an  English  and  a French  town.^  And  in 
Germany,  wdiere  there  was  both  a German  and  a Wendish 
or  other  subject  population,  the  two  races  often  occupied 
different  quarters.  Thus,  in  a town  so  far  west  as  Liine- 
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burg,  there  is  to  this  day  a quarter  known  as  Wendisches 
Dorf.  The  Welsh  quarter  at  Exeter  was  doubtless  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  It  was  the  part  of  the  town 
which  was  left  to  the  subject  remnant  of  the  old  citizens 
of  Isca.  They  had  purchased  their  lives  and  their  per- 
sonal freedom  by  submitting  as  a community,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  keep  a distinct  existence  and  some  com- 
mon rights  as  a subject  community.  They  may  not  have 
been  quite  on  the  level  of  Jews  in  a Jewry  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  were  in  no  sense  the  equals  of  the 
English  citizens,  and  that  the  municipal  government  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  conquering  race.  Their  legal 
position  would  doubtless  be  the  same  as  that  of  those  other 
British  inhabitants  of  Wessex  of  whom  we  shall  have  much 
to  say  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  Ine.  The 
remarkable  thing  is  the  long  time  during  which  the  dis- 
tinction must  have  lasted.  A comparison  of  the  laws  of 
Ine  with  those  of  AElfred  shows  that,  in  the  West-Saxon 
kingdom  at  large,  the  distinction  between  Englishman  and 
Briton,  which  was  in  full  force  in  the  days  of  Ine,  had 
been  quite  forgotten  before  the  days  of  Alfred.'  Here  at 
Exeter  we  find  it  living  on  in  the  days  of  .Alfred’s 
grandson.  But  we  must  allow  for  the  working  of  the 
corporate  spirit,  and,  above  all,  for  the  narrowest  of  all 
spirits,  the  corporate  oligarchic  spirit.  It  would  be  far 
easier  for  thegns  and  churls  of  British  descent,  scattered 
about  among  English  neighbours,  to  rise  one  by  one  to  the 
level  of  their  English  neighbours,  than  it  would  be  for  the 
British  community  of  Exeter  to  rise,  as  a body,  to  the 
level  of  the  ruling  English  community. 

But  I must  come  back  to  my  proper  subject  with  which 
this  inquiry  is  only  indirectly  connected.  I have  to  deal 
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with  Ine,  and  in  this  place  I have  to  deal  with  him  mainly 
in  his  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  founder.  I have  to  deal 
with  him  in  his  character  as  founder  of  the  see  of  Sher- 
borne, that  is,  as  divider  of  the  original  diocese  of  Wessex. 
We  must  remember  what  an  ancient  English  bishoprick 
was.  It  was,  as  I have  had  to  explain  in  more  than  one 
shape,®  not,  as  in  continental  lands,  the  bishoprick  of  a 
city  but  the  bishoprick  of  a tribe  or  nation.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  Teutonic,  but  also  to  the  Celtic  parts  of  the 
British  Islands.  In  none  of  them  were  the  cities  pre- 
dominant in  the  way  in  which  they  were  in  all  the  lands 
which  had  thoroughly  received  and  kept  either  Greek  or 
Boman  civilization.  The  Italian,  Gaulish,  or  Spanish 
Bishop  was  strictly  the  Bishop  of  a city.  His  home  was 
in  the  city;  his  church  was  in  the  city;  as  Christianity 
prevailed  in  the  towns  long  before  it  made  much  way  in 
the  open  country,  for  a long  time  his  flock  was  mainly  in 
the  city.  In  every  case  the  bounds  of  his  spiritual  juris- 
diction were  marked  by  the  bounds  of  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelled.  The  titles 
of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  Bishops  are  therefore  not 
only  now  taken  from  cities,  but  always  have  been  so.  In 
the  British  Islands,  on  the  other  hand,  where  in  the  Celtic 
parts  cities  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
in  the  Teutonic  parts  the  storm  of  the  English  Conquest 
had  swept  most  of  the  cities  away,  the  state  of  things  was 
quite  different.  In  many  parts  there  were  no  towns  at 
all  ; where  there  were  any,  they  did  not  hold  anything 
like  the  position  which  was  held  by  the  continental  towns. 
The  whole  organization  was  tribal  and  not  civic.  Instead 
of  cities  with  the  districts  attached  to  them,  we  had,  in  an 
ascending  scale,  the  village  community,  the  settlement  of 
the  geris—i\\Q  hundred,  the  settlement  of  what  I am 
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tempted  to  call  the  curia — the  gau  or  shire,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe — the  kingdom  which  was  formed  as  tribes 
under  their  Ealdormen  joined  together  into  a nation  under 
its  King.  As  Christianity  was  preached,  the  Apostle  who 
began  the  conversion  of  a kingdom  became  its  first  Bishop, 
Bishop  of  all  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  taking  his  title  from  the  people  of  whom  he  was 
Bishop.  The  bounds  of  the  kingdom  were  the  bounds  of 
the  diocese  ; and  thus,  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  our  best  guide  to  the 
ancient  temporal  divisions.  As  the  diocese  of  a con- 
tinental Bishop  teaches  us  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
a city  at  the  time  when  its  bishoprick  was  founded,  so  the 
bounds  of  an  English  diocese,  as  they  stood  before  modern 
changes,  teach  us  the  extent  of  an  ancient  kingdom  or 
principality.  I say  principality,  to  meet  a case  of  which 
there  was  certainly  one  instance  and  most  likely  more.  In 
Kent,  besides  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  which  represents 
the  kingdom  of  the  head  Kentish  King,  there  was  also  the 
diocese  of  Rochester  which  represented  the  kingdom  of 
the  Under-King  of  the  West-Centingas.^®  The  Eng- 
lish, Scottish,  or  Irish  Bishop  then  was  the  Bishop  of 
a people,  not  of  a city.  He  had  his  head  church,  his 
hishopstool,  his  bishopsettle^^  in  some  particular  place 
which  was  his  special  home ; but  that  place  was  not  always 
a city  ; it  might  be  a village,  it  might  be  lonely  monastery. 
Down  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  though  the  Bishop  some- 
times took  his  title  from  a city,  though  in  some  particular 
cases,  as  at  Rochester,  he  seems  always  to  have  done  so, 
yet  the  tribal  title  was  decidedly  more  common.  And  we 
have  a trace  of  the  custom  still,  though  not  in  England,  yet 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  Since  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  use  of  the  urban  title  has  in  England 
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become  uniYersal,  but  there  still  are  among  us  Irish, 
Scottish,  and  Scandinavian  Bishops  who  bear  the  titles  of 
districts  and  islands,  as  Ossorj,  Galloway,  and  Sodor  and 
Man.  These  are  relics  of  the  times  when  there  was  also 
a Bishop  of  the  East- Angles  and"  of  the  South-Saxons,  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  our  own  land  was  not  called  from 
Wells,  or  Sherborne,  or  even  Winchester,  but  from  the 
whole  kingdom  and  people  of  the  West-Saxons. 

The  conversion  of  the  West-Saxons  began  in  634.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  West-Saxon  Church  was  not 
an  offshoot  from  the  Kentish  Church,  but  was  formed  by  a 
distinct  mission  from  the  common  centre  at  Borne.  The 
Frank  Birin  us  was  sent  by  Pope  Honorius  to  convert  some 
of  the  more  distant  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  had  not 
come  within  reach  of  the  teaching  of  Augustine  and 
Paulinus.  But  he  found  it  needless  to  go  to  any  of  the 
further  parts  of  the  island,  as  he  found  ample  work  for  his 
missionary  energy  in  the  part  of  Britain  where  he  first 
landed.  He  found  the  Gewissas  or  West-Saxons  a people 
so  utterly  heathen  that  he  thought  that  there  was  no  need 
to  go  further,  and  he  at  once  began  to  evangelize  those 
among  whom  he  found  himself. Thus  began  the  West- 
Saxon  Church  as  a separate  colony  of  Kome.  Its  sub- 
mission to  Canterbury  was  the  natural  result  of  the  general 
working  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  ; but  it  was 
perhaps  not  without  some  shadowy  memory  of  original 
independence  that  Henry  of  Blois  ages  afterwards  strove 
to  obtain  metropolitan  rank  for  the  church  of  Winchester.^^ 
Be  all  this  as  it  may,  in  635  Birinus  baptized  the  West- 
Saxon  King  Cynegils,  the  next  year  his  son  King 
Cwichelm,  and  three  years  later  again  the  Under-king 
Cuthred  the  son  of  Cwichelm.  All  these  were  baptized  at 
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Dorchester,  and  at  Dorchester  was  placed  the  bishopstool  of 
the  new  bishoprick,  the  bishoprick  of  the  West-Saxons.^^ 
I hope  that  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  stumble  at 
the  word  Dorchester.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  news- 
papers contained  a sad  story  that  Dorchester  dykes  were 
daily  perishing,  several  indignant  inhabitants  of  this  shire 
and  of  its  chief  town  wrote  to  say  that  it  must  be  all  a 
mistake,  that  none  of  the  antiquities  of  Dorchester  were 
in  any  way  suffering,  or  likely  to  suffer.  And  what 
those  indignant  persons  wrote  was  happily  quite  true  of 
the  only  Dorchester  which  they  seemed  ever  to  have  heard 
of,  namely  Dorchester  of  the  Dorssetas.  But  unhappily 
the  tale  of  destruction  was  quite  true  of  the  Dorchester  of 
which  it  was  told,  Dorchester  by  the  Thames,  Dorchester 
in  Oxfordshire,  Dorchester  the  first  seat  of  the  West- 
Saxon  bishoprick.  Both  Dorchesters,  as  their  name  shows, 
were  Roman  stations ; both  have  Roman  antiquities ; but  it 
is  only  at  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester,  the  Dorchester 
where  Cynegils  and  Cwichelm  and  Cuthred  were  baptized, 
that  there  is  a savage  who  makes  it  his  chief  business  to 
destroy  them.  And  I must  warn  you  again,  that,  as  there 
are  two  Dorchesters,  so  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester  has 
been  at  different  times  the  seat  of  two  distinct  bishopricks. 
The  difference  has  to  do  with  that  change  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom  of  which  I spoke  at 
some  length  in  my  former  paper  on  Ine.  We  have  now 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mercian  bishoprick  of  Dorchester, 
with  the  diocese  which  stretched  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Humber,  the  diocese  whose  see  was  moved  by  Remigius 
of  Fecamp  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  We  have  now  to 
deal  with  our  own  spiritual  parent,  the  West-Saxon 
bishoprick  of  Dorchester,  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
at  the  time  of  the  West-Saxon  conversion  Wessex  was 
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Still  pressing  northward  rather  than  westward.  It  still 
took  in  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire ; it 
did  not  take  in  any  part  of  Somerset,  except  the  first 
conquest  of  Ceawlin  between  the  Avon  and  the  Axe.  For 
such  a kingdom,  a kingdom  stretching  from  Southampton 
to  Bedford,  you  will  see  that  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester 
was  a very  central  point,  and  therefore  a very  fit  place  for 
the  planting  of  the  bishopstool.  But  there  began  very 
early  to  be  a twofold  movement,  both  for  dividing  this  vast 
diocese,  and  for  setting  up  the  royal  city  of  Winchester  as 
a rival  to  Dorchester.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Bishop,  the  Frankish  Agilberht,  King  Cenwealh  for  a 
moment  divided  the  diocese,  and  placed  Wini  as  a new 
Bishop  at  W^inchester.^^  I hope  there  is  no  one  here  who 
needs  to  be  told  that  Winchester,  Venta  Belgarum,  Caer 
Gwent,  did  not  take  its  name  from  him.^®  But  it  was 
not  till  the  days  of  HaBdde  the  fifth  Bishop  that  the  see 
was  finally  moved  from  Dorchester  to  Winchester,^^ 
and  it  was  not  till  after  Hsedde^s  death  in  705  that  the 
vast  diocese  of  the  West-Saxons  was  finally  divided.  Now 
there  is  a fragment  of  a decree,  said  to  have  been  passed  in  a 
synod  of  Archbishop  Theodore  about  679,  which  expressly 
forbids  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
diocese  during  the  life-time  of  Hsedde.^^  We  under- 
stand this  feeling  at  a later  time,  when  a Bishop  had  become 
a great  temporal  lord,  when  the  lessening  of  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction  would  have  been  the  lessening  of  his  ofiicial 
income,  and  when  a proposal  to  dismember  his  diocese 
would  have  had  much  the  same  sound  in  his  ears  as 
a proposal  to  dismember  his  dominions  would  have 
had  in  the  ears  of  a temporal  prince.  But  here, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity,  when  a Bishop 
was  still  not  a baron  but  a missionary,  when  one 
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would  have  thought  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
divide  his  labours  with  another,  we  find  Agilberht  so 
offended  at  the  proposal  to  divide  his  diocese  that  he 
throws  up  his  bishoprick  altogether  in  disgust.  And,  in 
the  fragmentary  decree  which  I have  just  quoted,  the 
merits  of  Haedde,  his  having  brought  the  relics  of  Saint 
Birinus  to  Winchester  and  so  forth,  are  given  as  a reason 
why  the  diocese  should  not  be  divided  during  his  life-time. 
We  have  here  an  early  case  of  the  doctrine  of  vested 
interests.  It  was  evidently  felt  that  the  vast  diocese  of 
the  West-Saxons  ought  to  be  divided ; but,  out  of  regard 
to  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  the  actual  Bishop,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  change  should  not  take  place  till  the  next 
vacancy.  This  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  document 
preserved  by  Thomas  Rudborne  and  printed  by  Mr. 
Haddan  is  genuine,  or  at  all  events  that  it  preserves  a record 
of  an  actual  fact.  But  it  would  almost  seem  from  a more 
trustworthy  document,  the  letter  of  Waldhere  Bishop  of 
London  to  Archbishop  Beorhtwald,  also  printed  by  Mr, 
Haddan,  that  the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  year  704, 
before  Heedde’s  death.  In  that  letter,  written  in  705,  but 
before  the  death  of  Heedde,  Waldhere  refers  to  a decree 
made  the  year  before  for  the  ordination  of  West-Saxon 
Bishops,  which  cannot  mean  anything  except  a division  of 
the  West-Saxon  diocese.^®  But,  as  it  is  clear  that  this  order 
had  not  been  carried  out,  it  points  to  exactly  the  same  feeling 
as  the  less  trustworthy  document,  to  the  unwillingness  of 
Haedde  to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  diocese  in 
its  full  extent.  When  Haedde  was  dead,  the  change  was 
at  once  made;  and  we  have  now  reached  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical event  of  the  reign  of  Ine.  The  diocese  whose  seat 
had  first  been  at  Dorchester  and  then  at  Winchester  was 
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divided  into  two,  and  their  seats  were  severally  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Sherborne. 

The  division  was  made  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
powers  concerned,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  including  that 
of  more  than  one  King.^®  What  King  or  Kings  could 
have  been  concerned  in  the  matter  besides  Ine  himself? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  we  have  here  a reference  to  the 
Under-kings  of  the  West-Saxons,  the  kinsfolk  of  Ine, 
acting  as  the  counsellors  of  their  over -lord?  His  father 
Cenred  we  can  perhaps  hardly  fancy  as  living  to  so  late  a 
stage  of  his  son^s  reign.  Or  are  we  to  see  in  this  great 
ecclesiastical  change  a combined  act  of  Ine  and  the 
Mercian  King  ^thelred  the  son  of  Penda,  who,  about  this 
time — for  the  chronology  of  the  Chronicles  is  here  a little 
confused- — gave  up  his  kingdom  and  became  a monk  at 
Bardeney?^^  ^thelred  was  a friend  of  Ealdhelm  and  a 
benefactor  to  his  monastery  of  Malmesbury ; and,  a 
year  or  two  before  the  division  of  the  bishoprick,  when 
Ealdhelm  had  come  from  Rome  with  a bull  of  Pope 
Sergius  granting  privileges  to  Malmesbury  and  other  West- 
Saxon  monasteries,  ^Ethelred  is  spoken  of  as  joining 
with  Ine  in  the  general  joy,  and  as  sharing  the  presents  of 
relics  which  Ealdhelm  had  to  distribute  on  his  return 
from  his  pilgrimage.^^  The  place  where  the  synod  was 
held  at  which  the  division  was  made  is  not  recorded. 
It  was  doubtless  a synod,  not  only  of  Wessex,  but  of 
the  whole  English  Church,  and  in  such  an  assembly 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  if  a King  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Wessex,  especially  a King  of  such  an  ecclesiastical 
turn,  should  be  allowed  to  take  a part.  In  short,  the 
share  of  Aithelred  in  the  division  of  the  West-Saxon 
diocese  might  answer  to  the  share  of  Oswald  it  its  foun- 
dation. Or  again,  we  must  remember  that  no  part  of 
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our  early  history  is  more  utterly  shrouded  in  darkness 
than  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  West- Saxons 
lost  their  ancient  dominion  north  of  the  Thames.  It 
may  well  be  that  some  part  of  the  original  diocese  of 
Birinus  had  already  passed  into  Mercian  hands,  ^thelred 
may  therefore  have  claimed  a right  to  be  consulted  as  to 
a diocese  part  of  which  lay  within  his  own  dominions. 
And  this  may  have  been  the  time  when  some  of  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  diocese  were  removed  from  their 
allegiance  to  Winchester.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  at  once 
on  Haedde’s  death  the  division  took  place  ; the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons  was  declared  to  be  too  great 
for  the  care  of  a single  Bishop.  Winchester  remained  the 
episcopal  see  of  the  eastern,  the  elder  part  of  the  kingdom, 
while  the  later  conquests,  the  conquests  of  Cenwealh, 
Centwine,  and  Ine  himself,  the  land  of  the  Sumorsaetas 
and  the  Dorsaetas  and  that  famous  strip  of  the  land  of  the 
Wilsaetas  which  escaped  the  hand  of  Ceawlin,  became  the 
new  diocese  of  Sherborne.  It  has,  I believe,  been  com- 
monly taken  for  granted  that  Wiltshire,  if  not  Berkshire, 
formed  part  of  the  Sherborne  diocese.  Mr.  Haddan, 
commonly  so  accurate,  certainly  assigns  Wiltshire  to 
Sherborne. I conceive  the  origin  of  this  notion  to  be 
simply  the  fact  that,  long  after,  in  the  days  of  Eadward 
the  Confessor,  the  dioceses  of  Sherborne  and  Ramsbury 
were  united  under  the  Lotharingian  Hermann.^®  William 
of  Malmesbury  must  have  been  led  away  by  the  fact  that 
his  own  monastery  stood  in  his  own  time  in  the  diocese 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  Sherborne.  He  speaks 
of  the  diocese  of  Sherborne  as  taking  in  the  counties 
of  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Berkshire,  Somerset,  Devonshire, 
and  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  he  complains  that,  while 
Winchester  had  two  shires  only,  Hampshire  and  Surrey, 
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Sherborne  took  in  all  the  rest  of  the  West-Saxon  domi- 
nions.^^ This,  he  complains,  was  an  unequal  division, 
clearly  in  the  same  spirit  which  we  have  come  across  before, 
which  looked  on  the  greatness  of  a Bishop  as  measured 
by  the  extent  of  his  diocese.  But  Williaui  of  Malmesbury 
is  here  plainly  speaking  recklessly.  For,  whatever  we  say 
about  Devonshire,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  diocese  of 
Sherborne  did  not  take  in  Cornwall.  Devonshire  and 
part  of  Cornwall  would  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the 
Sherborne  diocese  by  Alfred,  as  is  implied  in  his  grant  to 
Asser.^®  But  in  Cornwall  at  least  there  was,  not  very 
long  before  Alfred’s  time,  a British  Bishop  of  Cornwall, 
Kenstic  by  name,  who  makes  his  submission  to  Arch- 
bishop Ceolnoth.^®  This  makes  it  plain  that  William  of 
Malmesbury^s  list  of  shires  is  not  to  be  trusted.  And  there 
is  far  better  evidence,  which,  I think,  shows  that  the  diocese 
of  Sherborne,  as  established  by  Ine,  took  in  only,  speaking 
roughly,  thu  land  with  which  we  at  this  meeting,  and  espe- 
cially I in  this  paper,  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
In  the  very  remarkable  entry  in  the  Chronicles  which 
records  Ealdhelm^s  death  in  709,  Selwood  is  clearly 
marked  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  dioceses.  According 
to  that  entry,  the  West-Saxon  land  was  divided — in  the 
speaking  words  of  our  fathers,  todealed  —mio  two  bishop- 
shires,  those  of  Daniel  and  Ealdhelm,  and  the  bishopshire 
held  by  Ealdhelm  is  described  as  being  “ be  W estan- 
wuda”^®  while  one  copy  says  still  more  distinctly  “ be 
westan  Selewuda.”^^  The  former  entry  is  followed  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  speaks  of  the  two  dioceses 
as  being  east  and  west  of  the  wood^^,  while  Ealdorman 
JEthelweard  actually  calls  the  diocese  of  Ealdhelm  “ Sel- 
woodshire.”  Mr.  Jones  of  Bradford,  in  his  Early 
Annals  of  the  Episcopate  in  Wilts  and  Dorset,”  seems 
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to  have  explained  the  matter  quite  satisfactorily.^^  Sel- 
wood,  and  with  it  the  diocese  of  Ealdhelm,  took  in  part  of 
Wiltshire,  the  part  containing  Malmesbury  and  Bradford, 
while  the  rest  of  Wiltshire,  together  with  Berkshire,  re- 
mained to  Winchester.  The  Sherborne  diocese  thus  took 
in  our  own  shire  which  we  have  for  a moment  left  behind  ; 
it  took  in  the  shire  which  we  have  this  year  come  to  visit ; 
and  it  took  in  the  land  which  must,  after  all,  be  first  in 
our  thoughts  when  we  think  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, the  land  of  Malmesbury  and  Bradford.  Now  it  is 
plain  that  for  the  see  of  such  a diocese,  Sherborne  was 
geographically  a well -chosen  spot.  For  a region  which 
took  in  Bridport  and  Bedminster,  Poole  and  Porlock,  no 
more  central  place  could  have  been  found.  I hope  this  is 
reason  enough  to  defend  the  choice  of  Sherborne  as  an 
episcopal  see,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  who  speaks,  I am  sorry  to  say,  most  irre- 
verently of  the  place  where  we  are  now  met.  His  words 
— ^remember  that  they  are  his  words  and  not  mine— run 
as  follows 

“ Sherborne  is  a little  town  pleasant  neither  by  multitude 
of  inhabitants  nor  by  beauty  of  position  in  which  it  is  won- 
derful and  almost  shameful  that  a Bishop’s  see  should  have 
remained  for  so  many  ages.  Now  it  has  been  turned  from  a 
bishoprick  into  an  abbey,  by  a change,  not  unusual  in  our 
time,  in  which  all  things  are  perverted  by  faction  and  fancy, 
and  in  which  virtue  is  held  in  contempt  and  disgrace.”^® 

It  is  plain  that  the  dark  picture  painted  in  these  last 
words  is  meant  to  apply  to  mankind  in  general,  not  to  the 
people  of  Sherborne  in  particular.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
if  Ine  and  Ealdhelm  and  all  others  who  were  concerned 
judged  wrongly  in  fixing  the  Bishop^s  see  in  such  a place 
as  Sherborne,  they  were  at  least  no  worse  than  the  other 
Kings  and  Bishops  who  planted  Bishops’  sees  at  Lindis- 
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faroj  Selsejj  and  Lichfield ; they  were  no  worse  than 
Eadward  the  Elder  when^  in  dividing  the  Sherborne  dio- 
cese, he  planted  Bishops^  sees  at  Crediton  and  Wells.  All 
these  places,  Wells  among  them,  are  spoken  of  some- 
where or  other  quite  as  scornfully  as  Sherborne  is  here 
spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  Sometimes  it  is 
William  himself  and  other  grave  writers,  who  speak  with 
delight  of  the  removal  of  bishopricks  from  their  ancient  seats 
to  the  great  cities.  Sometimes  it  is  modern  political  re- 
formers who  talk  with  scorn  of  wretched  villages  in  the 
west  of  England.”  Sometimes  we  have  to  strive  against 
enemies  like  the  gay  young  barrister,  whoever  he  may  be, 
who  reports  the  Western  Circuit  for  the  Times,  He  com- 
plains, with  somewhat  of  surprise,  of  assizes  being  held  at 
so  out-of-the-way  place  as  Wells.  Without  pretending  to 
dive  into  the  meaning  of  earlier  and  graver  enemies,  it  is 
plain  that  our  last  assailant  simply  forgot  that  assizes 
are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  shires  among 
whom  justice  is  to  be  done,  not  for  the  convenience  of 
learned  gentlemen  who  come  to  them  in  search  of  briefs. 
William  of  Malmesbury  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  an  age 
which  had  adopted  the  continental  notion  of  a bishoprick, 
and  which  therefore  despised  the  lowly  seats  in  which  so 
many  of  the  earlier  bishopricks  were  placed.  But  perhaps 
both  Wells  and  Sherborne,  as  long  as  they  keep  their 
respective  minsters  and  their  appendages,  may  contrive  to 
outlive  the  contempt,  both  of  older  and  newer,  of  graver 
and  lighter  scorners. 

But  I must  come  back  to  my  ecclesiastical  geography. 
As  I read  the  words  of  the  Chronicler,  the  description  of 
William  of  Malmesbury  ought  to  be  turned  about.  It 
was  Sherborne  which  got  two  shires  only,  and  Winchester 
which  got  all  the  rest  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom.  The 
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Bishop  east  of  Selwood,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the 
new  sense,  kept  under  his  care  Hampshire,  the  cradle  of 
the  kingdom,  Surrey,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  the  West- 
Saxon  lands  beyond  the  Thames.  For  such  a district  there 
was  no  common  tribal  or  local  name,  and  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester therefore  always  takes  his  title  from  his  city.  So, 
for  the  same  reason,  the  Bishop  of  the  Sumorsmtas  and  Dor- 
saBtas  is  called  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  or,  if  he  is  not,  he  has 
to  be  described,  or  rather  pointed  at,  in  the  odd  way  which 
we  have  seen  already,  as  the  Bishop  west  of  the  Wood.’"’ 
But,  when  the  two  shires  were  separated  under  two  Bishops, 
the  tribal  style  revives,  and  we  hear  of  the  Bishop  “ on 
Sumorssetan’^  and  ^^on  Dorsmtan,”  rather  than  of  the  Bishop 
of  Wells  and  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 

For  the  two  new  dioceses  Bishops  had  to  be  found. 
Winchester,  in  the  new  sense  of  the  name,  was  filled  by  a 
prelate  who  held  his  see  for  a good  many  years,  but  whose 
career  was  not  very  memorable.  He  survived  Ine ; he 
survived  Bmda,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  Bishop  in 
possession  when  he  wrote.^®  He  went  to  Borne  in  the 
year  721,  the  year  in  which  Ine  slew  Cynewulf  the 
^theling.^^  Ten  years  later  he  consecrated  Archbishop 
Tatwine.^^  At  last,  in  744,  after  an  episcopate  of  thirty- 
nine,  or,  as  some  reckon,  forty-two  years,  he  resigned 
his  bishoprick  amid  a storm  of  shooting  stars,  and  died 
the  year  after.^®  He  was  a West-Saxon  by  birth,  and 
he  is  spoken  of  as  a man  of  learning^®,  but  there  is  not 
very  much  to  say  about  him.  The  first  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  men 
in  our  early  history.  But  of  him  also  there  is  less  to  say 
in  connexion  with  his  diocese  than  in  some  other  aspects 
of  him,  seeing  he  held  the  bishoprick  which  had  been 
created  for  him  for  four  years  only.  The  fame  of  Ealdhelm 
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as  one  of  the  lights  of  our  early  literature,  alike  in  our  own 
tongue  and  in  Latin,  was  won,  not  as  Bishop  of  Sherborne 
but  in  his  earlier  character  of  Abbot  of  Malmesbury.  He 
is  brought  home  to  our  subject  in  a special  way,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a kinsman  of  Ine, 
a member  of  the  royal  house  of  the  West-Saxons.  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  paper  that  William  of  Malmes- 
bury mentions  and  refutes  the  belief  that  Ealdhelm  was  a 
nephew  of  Ine  by  a brother  who  is  called  Kenten.  This 
comes  from  the  earlier  life  of  Ealdhelm  by  Faricius,^^ 
the  learned  physician  who  was  first  a monk  of  Malmesbury, 
then  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  who  was  so  near  succeeding 
Saint  Anselm  in  the  primacy  of  Canterbury.^  William, 
though  so  much  his  inferior  in  ecclesiastical  rank,  yet 
thinks  he  has  a right  to  correct  him,  seeing  that  Faricius 
being  a foreigner  and  not  knowing  the  English  tongue,  had 
fallen  into  some  mistakes  One  of  these  was  speaking  of 
Kenten  the  father  of  Ealdhelm  as  a brother  of  Ine,  whereas 
he  was  not  a brother,  though  a near  kinsman.  By  Kenten 
as  I have  before  said,^  I can  only  conceive  that  Cent- 
wine  is  meant.  If  so,  we  have  in  Saint  Ealdhelm  the  son 
of  a King,  though  not  a born  ^theling,  as  his  father 
Cent  wine  did  not  come  to  the  crown  till  676,  while  Eald- 
helm must  have  been  born  long  before,  most  likely  about 
640.  It  is  however  rather  against  this  parentage  that  the 
only  recorded  wife  of  Centwine  was  a sister  of  Eormenburh, 
the  wife  of  Ecgfrith  of  Xorthumberland.  As  Ecgfrith  was 
born  in  645,  most  likely  later  than  Ealdhelm,  Ealdhelm 
could  hardly  have  been  a son  of  his  wife’s  sister.  But  of 
course  Ealdhelm  may  have  been  the  son  of  an  earlier 
wife  of  Centwine,  and,  if  Ealdhelm  was  not  the  son  of 
Centwine,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  his  connexion  with 
the  royal  family  was.  It  is  doubtless  somewhat  strange 
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that,  if  Centwine,  a King,  really  was  the  father  of  Eald- 
helm,  Ealdhelm  should  never  be  distinctly  spoken  of 
directly  as  the  son  of  King  Centwine,  but  only  as  the 
nephew  or  other  kinsman  of  King  Ine.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  this  is  not  very  wonderful.  As  I just  before  said, 
even  if  Ealdhelm  was  the  son  of  Centwine,  he  was  not  in 
the  technical  sense  a King’s  son,  for  he  must  have  been  a 
monk,  and  perhaps  abbot,  before  his  father  became  King. 
The  only  statements  as  to  his  parentage  are  that  made  by 
Faricius  and  the  correction  of  it  made  by  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury. Now  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First,  especially 
with  a foreigner  like  Faricius,  Ine  was  a famous  name,  while 
Centwine  was  nearly  forgotten.  It  therefore  would  not  be 
wonderful  if  Ealdhelm  was  more  thought  of  as  the  kinsman 
of  Ine  than  as  the  son  of  Centwine.  Or  we  may  put  it 
that  Centwine  was  looked  on  rather  as  the  kinsman  of  Ine 
and  father  of  Ealdhelm,  than  as  the  King  who  drove  the 
Britons  to  the  sea.  But,  if  Ealdhelm  was  the  son  of 
Centwine,  then  he  came  of  the  most  kingly  and  most 
Christian  stock  of  the  once  most  heathen  race  of  the 
Gewissas.  The  son  of  Centwine  would  be  the  nephew  of 
Cwichelm  and  Cenwealh  and  the  grandson  of  the  first 
Christian  King  Cynegils.  And  if,  by  any  stretching  of  our 
geneaology,  by  supposing  one  of  two  sisters  to  have  been 
very  much  older  than  another,  we  could  msike  out  Ealdhelm 
to  have  been  the  son  of  a sister  of  Eormenburh,  we  may 
trace  him  almost  certainly  in  the  female  line  to  the  royal 
family  of  Kent.  For  it  is  in  that  line  only  that  we  find 
so  many  of  the  names  beginning  with  Eormen.  And 
among  the  daughters  of  Eormenred,  the  son  of  Eadbald,  the 
grandson  of  the  first  Christian  Bretwalda  ^thelberht,  we 
actually  find  two  bearing  the  same  name  of  Eormenburh, 
which  looks  as  if  one  had  been  borne  after  the  death  of  her 
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sister.  But  of  the  two  sisters  Eormenburh,  daughters  of 
Eormenred,  the  only  one  whose  history  we  can  trace  with 
certainty  was  the  wife  of  the  West-Mercian  Ealdorman 
Merewald.  Merewald  was  a contemporary  of  Ine,  and  he 
could  not  well  have  married  the  mother  of  Ealdhelm, 
even  as  the  possible  widow  of  Centwine.^^  It  would  be 
pleasant  if  we  could  trace  Ealdhelm  to  the  line  of 
-^thelberht  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  Cynric  and  Cerdic. 
But  no  certain  evidence  seems  to  be  had  in  that  quarter, 
and  it  may  be  safer  to  be  satisfied  with  setting  down 
Ealdhelm  as  a member  of  the  West-Saxon  royal  house, 
and  as  most  likely  a son  of  the  victorious  King  Centwine. 
If  so,  and  if,  as  it  would  seem,  Ealdhelm  was  the  only  son 
of  Centwine,  it  was  doubtless  his  monastic  profession  which 
of  course  distinguished  him  for  being  proposed  for  the 
kingdom.  And  thus  it  would  be  Ealdhelm^s  devotion  to 
a religious  life  which  opened  the  way  for  the  transfer  of 
the  crown  from  the  descendants  of  Cutha,  represented  by 
the  sons  of  Cynegils,  to  the  line  of  Ceawlin  represented  by 
Cead  walla  and  Ine. 

To  the  Kings  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  and  of  other 
English  royal  houses,  who  laid  down  their  crowns  and 
became  saints,  we  have  thus  a fair  right  to  add  Ealdhelm  as 
one  whose  saintship  hindered  him  becoming  a King.  In- 
stead of  filling  the  West-Saxon  throne,  he  rose,  as  Abbot 
of  Malmesbury  and  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  to  the  highest 
rank  save  one  in  the  English  Church.  In  those  days, 
when  royal  and  princely  saints  were  so  common,  Ealdhelm 
was  the  brightest  light,  but  still  only  one  light  among 
several,  in  the  saintly  galaxy  of  the  West-Saxon  house. 
Ine’s  sisters,  Ealdhelm^s  kinswomen,  Cwenburh  and 
Cuthburh  were  placed  on  the  roll  of  acknowledged  saints. 
Inc  and  iEthelburh — we  might  add  Ceadwalla  himself  in 
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the  days  of  his  penitence  and  baptism— might  almost,  in 
the  ideas  of  those  days,  have  claimed  the  same  title.  The 
parents  too  of  Ealdhelm  himself,  whether  we  make  them 
Centwine  and  Eormenburh  or  any  others,  are  spoken  of 
by  his  earlier  biographer  as  persons  of  remarkable  piety.^® 
When  Ine  then  placed  his  kinsman  in  the  chair  of  his 
newly-founded  bishoprick,  it  was  no  case  of  nepotism, 
no  case  of  thrusting  a younger  son  of  a royal  house  into 
the  chief  places  of  the  priesthood  simply  as  a provision. 
The  age  for  that  kind  of  abuse  had  not  yet  come,  and  I 
may  add  that  it  is  an  abuse  which  was  not  common  in 
England  in  any  age.  When  the  choice  of  Ine  fell  upon 
Ealdhelm,  it  fell  upon  a kinsman  indeed,  but  a kinsman 
who  was  by  common  consent  the  most  eminent  churchman 
in  his  dominions.  Ealdhelm’s  fame,  we  must  remember, 
had  been  already  won  as  Abbot  of  Malmesbury.  It  was 
as  Abbot  that  he  went  to  Rome  ; it  was  as  Abbot  that  he 
wrote  his  famous  letter  to  King  Gerent  on  the  abuses  of 
the  British  Church.  It  may  be  worth  a moment’s  thought 
whether  this  letter,  addressed  as  it  was  to  a King  of  West- 
Wales  by  one  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sherborne, 
may  not  have  helped  to  foster  the  notion  that  West-Wales 
formed  an  original  part  of  the  Sherborne  diocese.  As 
Bishop,  the  chief  work  of  Ealdhelm  was  that  which  we 
should  naturally  look  for  in  the  first  Bishop  of  a new 
see,  the  building  of  his  own  church.^^  As  Abbot  of 
Malmesbury  Ealdhelm  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  his  time.  The  realm  of  Ine  was  adorned  with 
a number  of  churches,  the  work  of  his  saintly  kinsman. 
Of  these  one  happily  remains  to  us,  the  church  reared  by 
Ealdhelm  on  the  scene  of  his  uncle  CenwealKs  victory,  the 
lately  rescued  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  at  Bradford-on- 
Avon.^®  There  it  stands,  telling  its  tale  that  the 
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English  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  not 
savages  unable  to  put  stone  and  mortar  together,  and 
recalling  in  its  peculiar  style  the  work  of  Honorius — it  might 
be  more  respectful  to  say  the  works  of  Stilicho — over  the  re- 
modelled gates  of  Rome.  But^  in  the  days  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Ealdhelm^s  church  at  Bradford  was  but  one  of  a 
whole  group  of  his  churches  which  still  survived  or  had  been 
only  lately  destroyed.  This  is  a fact  to  be  noticed.  Very 
few  buildings  of  the  days  of  Ine  and  Baeda  could  have  been 
standing  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First  and  William  of 
Malmesbury.  The  works  of  Ealdhelm  escaped  rebuildingj 
when  so  many  minsters  were  rebuilt,  in  the  days  of  Eadgar^ 
in  the  days  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  in  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  existing 
minsters  of  Malmesbury  and  Sherborne  succeeded  im- 
mediately to  the  works  of  Ealdhelm.  The  saint,  as  Abbot, 
had  built  the  great  minster  of  Malmesbury  alongside  of  the 
lowlier  building  of  the  first  founder  Maidulf,  and  he  also 
built  two  smaller  churches  within  the  same  precinct.  Of 
these  the  church  of  Maidulf  seems  to  have  vanished 
shortly  before  William^s  time ; of  one  of  Ealdhelm’s 
smaller  churches  traces  only  were  to  be  seen  in  his  day  ; 
but  Ealdhelm^s  head  church  at  Malmesbury  William  had 
seen  while  it  was  still  perfect ; it  was  only  in  his  own  days 
that  it  began  to  give  way  to  the  church  of  which  a large 
part  still  remains.  And,  both  from  his  words  and  from  the 
evidence  of  the  existing  building,  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  Ealdhelm^s  nave  was  still  standing  when  William 
wrote.  Now  William  of  Malmesbury  lived  at  a time 
when  great  architectural  changes  were  going  on,  when 
Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury  was  bringing  in  the  later  and 
more  enriched  form  of  the  Norman  variety  of  Romanesque. 
William  hud  a keen  eye  for  all  those  changes;  he  marked, 
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as  he  has  shown  in  passages  which  have  been  quoted  over 
and  over  again,  the  difference  between  Primitive  and  Nor- 
man Romanesque,  between  earlier  and  later  Norman.^^ 
Yet  he  here  speaks  of  the  primitive  building  of  Ealdhelm 
with  great  respect,  and  he  distinctly  marks  it  as  surpassing 
all  ancient  buildings — meaning  perhaps  all  buildings  before 
the  bringing  in  of  the  new  style  under  Eadward — both  in 
size  and  in  beauty It  was  a stone  building  with  a 
wooden  roof,  a fact  which  comes  out  in  a curious  legend 
about  one  of  the  beams  of  that  roof.^^  In  short,  the 
building  was  doubtless  something  like  Bradford  magnified 
to  the  scale  of  a minster,  a building  which  we  may  be  sure 
would  be  by  no  means  contemptible.  We  may  perhaps 
get  some  kind  of  notion  of  its  general  effect  from  the 
famous  church  of  Romainmoutier  in  the  canton  of  Yaud, 
the  only  large  church  north  of  the  Alps  which  survives 
from  those  early  times.^^  We  may  notice  that  William 
speaks  of  the  remarkable  size  of  the  building,  as  compared 
with  most  buildings  of  the  same  early  date.  This  is  a very 
important  point  ; for  everything  that  I see  convinces  me 
more  and  more  that  what  the  Norman  builders  despised  in 
the  English  churches  was  mainly  their  inferiority  of  scale 
according  to  their  own  standard.  Ealdhelm’s  church  at 
Malmesbury  was  larger  than  most  of  the  early  churches, 
and  therefore  it  lasted  longer.  It  did  not  yield  to  the 
first  impulse  of  rebuilding  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror; 
it  did  yield  to  the  second  impulse  which  set  in  with  the 
architectural  improvements  of  Bishop  Roger.  And,  as 
for  work  and  ornament,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  hold  that  the  plainest  work  is  necessarily  the  oldest;  the 
Primitive  style  is  often  much  more  enriched  than  the  early 
Norman.  When  the  minster  of  Lauresheim  or  Lorsch 
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was  burned  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  monks  said 
sorrowfully  that  they  rebuilt  it  how  they  could,  but  that 
they  could  not  rival  the  work  of  the  eighth  century.®^ 
And  they  spoke  truly ; the  remains  of  the  church  of  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Fourth  are  not  to  be  compared  for 
a moment  with  the  gateway  of  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Great.  We  thus  have  distinct  evidence  both  that  the 
ancient  minster  of  Malmesbury  stood  till  the  building  of 
the  church  of  which  part  still  remains,  and  that  one  who 
had  seen  both  of  them,  and  was  well  able  to  compare 
them,  did  not  wholly  despise  the  elder  building.  So  it 
was  at  Sherborne  also.  William  of  Malmesbury  records 
the  building  of  Ealdhelm’s  minster  there  after  he  became 
Bishop,  though  he  naturally  does  not  dwell  upon  it  at 
the  same  length  as  he  dwells  on  matters  which  concerned 
his  own  house  at  Malmesbury.  But  he  says  that  he  had 
himself  seen  it,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a wonderful  work.®^ 
Here  then  at  Sherborne,  as  well  as  at  Malmesbury,  the 
church  of  Ealdhelm  stood  till  the  days  of  Koger.  It  was 
doubtless  when  Eoger,  in  1122,  turned  the  priory  of  Sher- 
borne and  the  abbey  of  Horton  into  the  single  abbey  of 
Sherborne^^  that  the  church  of  Ealdhelm  gave  way  to 
the  earliest  parts  of  the  present  building. 

We  must  then  picture  to  ourselves  the  abbey  church  of 
Malmesbury  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Sherborne,  as 
they  came  from  the  hand  of  Ealdhelm,  as  buildings  pre- 
senting what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  likeness  of 
a greater  Bradford.  But,  besides  the  two  great  churches, 
Ealdhelm  was  also  the  builder  of  several  smaller  ones. 
He  founded  monasteries  at  Frome  and  at  Bradford; 
both  of  these  had  ceased  to  exist  as  monasteries  in 
William^s  time,  but  in  his  days  the  church  was  standing 
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at  Frome  as  well  as  at  Bradford.^®  He  built  another 
church  at  Wareham,  which  in  William^s  days  was  still 
standing,  but  in  ruins.  He  adds  that  the  shepherds  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  shelter  in  it 
in  bad  weather,  because  within  its  walls  the  rain  never 
fell.®^  At  Bruton,  besides  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  to 
which  King  Ine  gave  the  precious  altar  which  Ealdhelm 
had  brought  from  Borne,®®  Ealdhelm  built  the  greater 
church  of  Saint  Peter.  This  also  was  standing  in  William 
of  Malmesbury’s  days,  when  the  choir  was,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  rebuilt  on  a greater  scale.®®  I insist  upon 
all  this,  because  it  marks  the  time  of  Ine  as  a time  of  remark- 
able activity  in  the  way  of  church-building.  This  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  the  ancient 
English  Church.  The  zeal  of  Kings  and  Bishops  had  still 
somewhat  of  the  fervour  of  new  conversion  about  it,  and  the 
destruction  which  was  afterwards  wrought  by  the  Danish  in- 
vasions was  still  far  off.  With  Ealdhelm  in  the  South,  with 
Wilfrith  and  Benedict  Bishop  in  the  North,  churches  were 
rising  fast  in  many  places.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  more  remains  of  the  buildings  of  this  very  early  time 
than  we  have  of  any  later  time  till  we  reach  the  eleventh 
century.  And  our  West-Saxon  Bradford,  the  work  of  the 
reign  of  Ine  and  of  the  abbacy  of  Ealdhelm,  may  fairly  be 
set  against  the  two  famous  churches  of  the  North,  the 
churches  of  Benedict  at  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth.  If 
we  have  but  one  to  set  against  two,  we  may  say  that  Brad- 
ford‘is  all  but  perfect,  while  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth 
have  been  largely  altered  in  later,  though  still  ancient,  times. 
In  mere  workmanship  Bradford  altogether  surpasses  the 
contemporary  parts  of  the  Northumbrian  buildings.  And 
as  for  their  personal  memories,  if  we  must  yield  the  first 
place  among  the  native  worthies  of  the  early  English 
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Church  to  Northumbrian  Beeda,  we  may  fairly  claim  a 
place  only  second  to  his  for  West-Saxon  Ealdhelm. 

Thus  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  work  of  Ine  was  the 
division  of  the  unwieldly  West-Saxon  diocese,  and  the 
creation  of  the  episcopal  see  of  Sherborne.  How  far  the 
work  was  strictly  the  personal  work  of  Ine,  how  far  of  the 
other  Bishops  and  Kings  and  Under-kings  who  are  said 
to  have  agreed  to  the  change,  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But 
Ine  must  have  been  the  chief  worker  of  all  in  such  a matter 
within  his  own  kingdom,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Ine  and 
Ealdhelm  worked  together.  What  Ealdhelm  suggested 
Ine  did,®^  save  only  in  one  case  where  Ealdhelm 
unwillingly  did  what  Ine  suggested.  That  was  when 
Ealdhelm  was  constrained  against  his  will  to  take  the  charge 
of  the  new  diocese  upon  himself.^^  I may  add  a word  or 
two  as  to  the  later  history  of  this  their  work.  The  history 
of  the  diocese  of  Sherborne  has  been  minutely  treated  by 
Mr.  Jones.  The  general  results  seem  to  be  that,  after  the 
complete  conquest  of  West- Wales,  Devonshire  at  least,  if 
not  Cornwall,  was  added  to  the  Sherborne  diocese — that  in 
909  the  dioceses  of  the  Sumorssetas  and  Defnsmtas,  with 
their  sees  at  Wells  and  Crediton,  were  taken  out  of  the 
diocese  of  Sherborne — that,  at  the  same  time,  the  diocese  of 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  with  its  see  at  Bamsbury,  was 
taken  out  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  And  I would 
guess  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  that  part  of  Wiltshire 
which  had  belonged  to  Sherborne  was  added  to  Bamsbury, 
as  it  certainly  formed  part  of  that  diocese  in  the  time  of 
Eadward  the  Confessor.®^  The  diocese  of  Sherborne  now 
contained  the  shire  of  the  Dorsmtas  only,  and  its  bishop- 
stool,  which  had  been  very  central  when  Sumorsaetas  and 
Dorsmtas  had  one  Bishop  between  them,  became  by  no 
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means  central  when  the  Dorseetas  had  a Bishop  of  their 
own.  The  see  of  Sherborne  went  on  till  1058,  when  the 
two  bishopricks  of  Dorset  and  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire, 
were  joined  together  by  Hermann.  But  he,  in  1075,  for- 
sook both  Sherborne  and  Bamsbury,  to  place  his  throne  on 
the  waterless  hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury,  just  as,  five  and 
twenty  years  before,  the  bishopricks  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  were  finally  united  under  Leofric  of  Exeter.®^ 
From  this  time  Sherborne  ceased  to  be  an  episcopal 
see.  But  Ealdhelm^s  minster  went  on  as  the  church 
of  a priory  which  was  still  specially  connected  with  the 
bishoprick.  The  church  of  Sherborne  was  in  the  time 
of  ^thelred  served  by  secular  canons.  Whether  they  had 
always  been  there  from  the  time  of  Ealdhelm  or  not,  I 
have  no  evidence  to  show  ; in  his  day  indeed  the  dis- 
tinction between  monks  and  canons  was  not  so  sharply 
.drawn  as  it  was  afterwards.  But,  in  the  year  999  or  1000, 
it  would  seem  that  Bishop  Wulfsige  was  allowed  to  change 
his  canons  for  monks  and  these  monks  and  their  prior 
doubtless  went  on  when  the  bishopstool  was  moved  to  the 
church  of  secular  canons,  first  at  Old  and  then  at  New 
Salisbury.  The  Bishop,  as  appears  by  Domesday,  remained 
temporal  lord  of  Sherborne,  but  nine  of  the  manors  which 
he  held  were  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monks.®^ 
The  monks  had  therefore  no  freehold  of  their  own,  much 
as  the  canons  of  Wells  at  the  same  time  held  their  property 
of  the  Bishop.®^  The  Bishop  and  monks  are  mentioned 
as  a body  which  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  together,  in 
that  curious  entry,  the  only  mention  of  any  of  the  Con- 
queror^s  sons  in  the  great  Survey,  which  says  how  William 
the  Bed  took  away  a possession  of  the  church  of  Sher- 
borne without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  the  monks.®® 
This  sounds  as  if  Sherborne,  even  after  the  bishopstool 
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had  been  moved  to  Salisbury,  was  still  a kind  of  secondary 
episcopal  church,  somewhat  as  Ripon,  Southwell,  and 
Beverley  were  to  York.  Lastly,  as  I have  already  said, 
in  1122  Bishop  Roger  made  Sherborne  an  abbey.  The 
Abbot  and  Convent  then  became  an  independent  corpora- 
tion ; and  the  Abbot,  like  the  Abbots  of  Muchelney  and 
Athelney  in  the  church  of  Wells,  held  the  parish  church 
of  Sherborne  as  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury.®^ 
On  the  history  of  the  Bishop^s  lordship  and  castle  of 
Sherborne  I will  not  intrude. 

But  the  creation  of  the  bishoprick  of  Sherborne  was  not 
the  only  ecclesiastical  work  of  Ine,  or  even  the  only 
ecclesiastical  work  in  which  the  names  of  Ine  and  Eald- 
helm  are  joined  together.  That  Ine  was  a benefactor  to  his 
friend  and  kinsman’s  monastery  at  Malmesbury  we  might 
almost  have  taken  for  granted,  even  if  it  had  not  been  so 
recorded.®®  And  we  may  guess  that,  in  his  great  works 
of  building  there  and  elsewhere,  the  Abbot  was  largely 
helped  by  the  bounty  of  the  King.  But  it  is  hard  to 
trace  out  anything  in  detail  as  to  the  other  ecclesiastical 
works  of  Ine,  because  nearly  all  the  charters  which  pro- 
fess to  contain  the  records  of  ‘ those  works  are  held  by 
the  best  scholars  ,to  be  spurious.  Some  of  them  are  so 
manifestly  spurious  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  discussion 
on  the  point.  The  forgeries  are  old  ; most  of  them 
are  older  than  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  they  were, 
doubtless  in  good  faith,  accepted  by  him  as  genuine.  But 
here  again  we  must  remember  what  the  spuriousness  of  a 
charter  implies  and  what  it  does  not.  It  implies  that  it 
must  be  used  with  great  caution ; it  implies  that  we  can- 
not accept  any  of  the  details  of  the  document,  unless 
they  are  confirmed  by  some  other  evidence  direct  or  in- 
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direct.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  general 
fact  which  the  spurious  charter  professes  to  record  is, 
because  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  charter,  to  be  cast 
away  as  a mere  fiction.  By  spurious  charters  we  un- 
derstand all  charters  which  are  not  genuine  contemporary 
documents,  or  exact  copies  of  contemporary  documents, 
issued  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  Now  all 
these  are  certainly  not  to  be  set  down  as  forgeries  in  the 
modern  sense.  Some  undoubtedly  are  so  ; some  charters 
are  sheer  inventions,  designed  to  claim  for  a particular 
monastery  an  antiquity  to  which  it  had  no  right,  to  claim  for 
it  some  privilege  to  which  it  had  no  right  or  a doubtful 
right,  or  to  trace  back  some  real  privilege  to  a time  earlier 
than  that  when  it  really  began.  Charters  of  this  kind  are 
forgeries  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  they  are  of  course  utterly 
untrustworthy  with  regard  to  the  particular  points  which 
they  wish  to  establish.  But,  just  as  a romance  or  a play 
may,  for  many  points,  for  manners,  for  local  colouring  and 
so  forth,  be  as  good  evidence  as  a true  history,  so  even  a 
spurious  charter  of  this  worst  kind  may  be  evidence  for 
incidental  points,  points  which  the  forger  had  no  motive  to 
falsify.  In  this  way,  while  the  document  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  times  in  which  it  professes  to  have  been  written,  it 
may  very  easily  prove  something  as  to  the  time  when  it 
actually  was  written.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another 
class  of  spurious  charters  which  cannot  be  called  forgeries 
in  the  same  sense.  We  have  some  recorded  cases  in  which 
a man  whose  charters,  that  is  his  title-deeds,  had  been 
burned  or  otherwise  lost,  asked  for  and  obtained  a legal 
permission  to  have  new  charters  made.®^  He  or  his  scribe 
would  write  down  the  old  charters  from  memory,  as  nearly 
as  they  could  remember  them.  We  will  suppose  that 
they  set  to  work  with  the  most  honest  purpose,  not  meaning 
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to  claim  anything  to  which  they  had  not  a lawful  right. 
Still  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would  make  some  mis- 
takes, and  they  would  most  likely  fall  into  some  contra- 
dictions as  to  dates  and  witnesses,  which  a modern  scholar 
would  at  once  find  out,  and  would  set  down  the  document 
as  spurious.  Spurious  in  a certain  sense  such  a document 
is  ; a charter  of  Ine  written  afresh  in  this  way  a hundred 
years  after  Inez’s  time  is  not  a genuine  document  of  the 
time  of  Ine.  But  it  is  a document  written  without  any  in- 
tent to  deceive,  and  the  mistakes  in  it  are  mere  mistakes 
and  not  frauds.  Such  a document  may  be  nearly  as  useful 
for  historical  purposes  as  one  that  is  actually  genuine.  It 
is  at  least  as  good  as  the  witness  of  a secondary  writer, 
who  follows  a contemporary  authority  but  makes  some 
mistakes  in  so  doing.  Or  again,  we  may  believe  that  it 
often  happened  that,  when  charters  were  burned  or  lost, 
those  who  were  interested  produced  copies  which  "were 
written  in  the  same  way  from  memory,  but  which  they 
meant  untruly  to  pass  off  as  the  originals.  Here  we  have  a 
fraud,  a fraud  carrying  with  it  a certain  degree  of  guilt, 
but  certainly  not  the  same  degree  of  guilt  as  when  the 
matter  of  the  document  is  actually  invented  for  a fraudulent 
purpose.  It  is  hardly  my  business  now  to  attempt  to 
decide  to  which  of  these  classes  all  the  charters  belong 
which  profess  to  be  grants  of  Ine  or  Hsedde  or  Ealdhelm, 
but  which  Mr.  Kemble,  always  with  great  probability, 
sometimes  with  absolute  certainty,  marked  as  spurious.  In 
fact,  out  of  the  great  number  which  were  believed  in  by 
AVilliam  of  Malmesbury,  Mr.  Kemble  believed  in  only  three 
or  four.  It  is  therefore  only  to  these  three  or  four  that 
we  can  appeal  with  perfect  certainty.  But  the  others  are 
not  to  be  wholly  cast  aside.  While  we  cannot  trust  their 
details,  we  may  accept  them  as  witnessing  to  a general 
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belief  in  certain  main  facts,  and  thereby  as  affording  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  those  facts.  Such  a presumption, 
when  it  is  supported  by  any  high  degree  of  external 
probability,  rises  to  the  level  of  a respectable  form  of 
secondary  evidence,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  long  as  it  is 
not  set  aside  by  direct  proof. 

I have  made  all  this  long  preface  to  a very  short 
story;  but  I have  made  it  in  order  to  show  why  I have 
only  a short  story  to  tell,  where  some  may  have  expected 
a long  one.  What  I have  had  in  my  eye  is  the  mass 
of  charters  professing  to  be  grants  of  Ine  and  of  con- 
temporaries of  Ine,  in  favour  of  various  West-Saxon 
churches,  and  above  all  in  favour  of  the  Abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury. Everything  relating  to  the  early  history  of  that 
renowned  church  is  so  enveloped  in  legend  that  one  has 
to  tread  one’s  way  with  the  greatest  caution  at  every  step. 
We  have  to  tread  much  as  the  mythical  Glsesting,  be  he 
Welshman  or  Englishman,  trod,  when  he  set  out  from  Ashby 
Thorn  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  England.  He  had  a 
sow  which,  while  other  sows  have  but  four  legs,  was  blessed 
with  eight,  and  he  followed  her  from  his  midland  home 
as  far  as  Wells.  Thence,  the  tale  goes  on,  he  followed 
her  by  a crooked  and  swampy  road,  known  to  after  ages 
as  the  Sow-way,  till  he  found  her  suckling  her  pigs  under 
an  apple  tree  in  an  island.  He  found  that  island,  rich  as 
it  was  in  apples,  to  be  a pleasant  place  to  dwell  in  ; he 
brought  thither  all  his  household  and  dwelled  there  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  Gleesting,  thus  settled  in  his  island,  be- 
came the  patriarch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the 
gms  of  the  Glsestingas.  Moreover  the  old  church,  the 
wooden  church,  the  lignea  basilica  YihQXQ  Cnut  worshipped, 
arose  on  the  spot  where  the  sow  was  found  under  the  apple 
tree,  and  the  apples  of  that  tree  were  called  in  the  Eng- 
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lish  tongue  “ old-church  apples,”  and  the  sow  herself  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  old-church  sow/’^®  Now  this 
story  is  at  any  rate  as  good  as  the  other  early  Glastonbury 
stories  about  Joseph  of  Arimathsea,  about  Saint  Patrick 
and  Saint  David,  Saint  Fagan  and  others,  some  of  whom 
are  certainly  not  mythical  persons  in  themselves,  but  all  of 
whom  are  mythical  as  regards  Glastonbury The  story  of 
the  sow  has  at  least  the  advantage  over  the  others  that  it 
looks  two  ways,  and  gives  materials,  if  for  no  body  else,  yet 
at  least  for  the  comparative  mythologer.  The  gentleman 
whom  some  of  us  met  a year  ago  at  Totness,  who  believed 
in  Brute  the  Trojan,  would  doubtless  be  delighted  with  a 
story  in  which  one  of  the  adventures  of  the  pious  -®neas 
is  repeated  in  the  life  of  a man  who  was,  for  aught  I know, 
one  of  his  descendants  settled  in  our  part  of  the  world.  For 
me  the  attraction  lies  on  the  other  side.  If  there  is  a sow 
and  pigs  in  the  legend  of  -®neas,  if  there  is  a sow  and 
pigs  in  the  legend  of  Glaesting,  there  is  also  a sow  and  pigs, 
if  not  in  the  history,  at  least  in  the  legend,  of  Ine.^^ 
Wherever,  in  short,  we  go  in  this  part  of  Britain,  we  light 
on  some  thing  or  other  which  brings  back  our  hero  to  our 
remembrance. 

I shall  not  now  attempt  to  unravel  the  early  Glaston- 
bury legends.  But  I may  remind  you  that  Dr.  Guest 
holds  that  Glastonbury,  even  as  Ynysvitrin,  was  not  a 
foundation  of  that  amazing  antiquity  which  the  local 
legends  attribute  to  it.  He  holds  that  it  was  founded, 
or  at  least  grew  into  importance,  only  after  the  Britons 
had  lost  their  earlier  holy  place  at  Amesbury.^^  But 
his  view,  no  less  than  the  legendary  story,  gives  me  all 
that  I need.  Whether  we  give  an  earlier  or  a later  date  to 
the  origin  of  the  great  British  monastery,  no  one  denies 
that  Glastonbury  was  a British  monastery  ; no  one  asserts 
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or  hints  that  it  began  its  monastic  being  after  the  English 
Conquest.  Whether  the  monastery  of  Avalon  was  an  old  or 
a new  house  at  the  time  when  Cenwealh  drove  the  Britons 
to  the  Parret,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  was  then 
already  in  being.  Glastonbury  is  then,  on  any  showing,  a 
tie  between  the  Briton  and  the  Englishman,  between  the 
older  Christianity  of  our  island  and  the  newer,  between  the 
race  which  we  overthrew  and  the  race  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong.  It  is  a tie  between  all  these  things  such  as  is  not 
to  be  found  on  any  other  spot  in  Britain.  The  talk  about 
the  ancient  British  Church  of  which  some  people  are  so 
fond,  which  is  mere  rubbish  when  it  is  talked  at  Canterbury 
or  York  or  Winchester,  is  rubbish  no  longer  when  it  is 
talked  at  Glastonbury.  Glastonbury  is  the  great  memorial 
of  the  second  stage  of  English  conquest,  of  the  stage  when 
the  conquerors,  having  exchanged  the  creed  of  Woden  and 
Thunder  for  the  creed  of  Christ,  deemed  it  enough  to 
conquer  and  no  longer  sought  to  destroy.  Glastonbury 
is  among  churches  what  Exeter  is  among  cities.^^  As 
Exeter  is  the  one  city  of  the  first  rank,  so  Glastonbury  is 
the  one  church  of  the  first  rank,  which  lived  through  the 
storm  of  English  conquest,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
our  victorious  fathers  as  a trophy  of  victory  undestroyed 
and  unplundered.  There  the  continuity  between  the  old 
and  the  new  state  of  things  was  never  broken.  There 
was  a time  when  Bath  and  Chester  lay  in  ruins,  as 
Anderida  and  Silchester  lie  still  ; there  was  a time  when 
the  voice  of  Christian  worship  was  silenced  in  York  and 
London,  as  it  has  since  been  silenced  at  Athelney  and 
Cerne.  But  the  house  of  Ynysvitrin  never  lay  in  ruins  ; 
the  voice  of  Christian  worship  was  never  silenced  there  till 
the  sixteenth  century  overthrew  what  the  seventh  had 
spared.  The  house  changed  its  name ; it  changed  its 
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language  ; British  Ynysvitrin  changed  into  English  Glas- 
tonbury ; but  there' was  no  such  gap  as  that  which  parts  the 
British  and  the  English  history  of  either  the  northern  or 
the  southern  metropolis.  The  Christian  West-Saxon  spared 
and  honoured  and  enriched  the  holy  place  of  the  Christian 
Briton.  Thus  much  we  may  safely  say  ; but,  if  we  seek 
for  details,  we  have  to  struggle  through  a mist  of  legend, 
through  a yet  denser  mist  of  spurious  documents.  We 
hardly  dare  to  assert  that  Cenwealh  and  Centwine  were 
among  the  benefactors  of  Glastonbury,  because  the  charters 
which  claim  to  be  their  grants  are  spurious  beyond  doubt.^^ 
Still,  at  least  as  regards  Cenwealh,  we  may  feel  all  but 
certain  that  the  spurious  document  records  a real  fact. 
The  house  of  Ynysvitrin  did  live  through  the  English 
Conquest,  through  the  conquests  of  Cenwealh  himself.  It 
was  therefore  Cenwealh  who  spared  it,  and  it  must  have 
been  Cenwealh  to  whom  it  owed  a second  life  as  an  English 
foundation.  We  may  therefore,  almost  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  set  Cenwealh  down  as  a benefactor  of  the 
house,  though  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  grants  are 
recorded  only  in  a document  which  we  cannot  trust  for 
details.  When  we  come  to  Ine,  we  have  a clearer  light. 
Among  the  very  few  trustworthy  documents  of  this  age 
we  have  one  of  Ine  himself,^®  and  another  of  Bishop 
Hmdde,^^  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which 
Mr.  Kemble  does  not  reject  as  spurious.  We  can  there- 
fore set  Ine  down  with  certainty  as  a benefactor  of  the 
church  which  lived  on  to  share  the  reverence  alike  of  the 
conquered  and  of  the  conqueror.  And,  having  thus  fixed 
Ine  as  an  undoubted  benefactor  of  Glastonbury,  we  may 
have  less  scruple  in  accepting  the  statement,  which  re- 
presents Ine  as  being  the  founder  of  that  special  aspect  of 
the  church  of  Glastonbury  which  was  its  distinguishing 
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feature  among  the  greater  English  churches,  and  of  which 
we  see  the  imperishable  traces  even  in  its  ruins.  That 
statement  rests  on  no  such  distinct  evidence  as  that 
which  shows  Ine  to  have  been  a benefactor  of  the  abbey 
in  other  ways,  but  it  is  uncontradicted  and  it  is  in  every 
way  likely  in  itself.  Now  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Glastonbury  is  that  there  the  British  and  the  Eng- 
lish church,  the  church  of  the  conquered  and  the  church 
of  the  conquerors,  stood  for  some  ages  side  by  side,  and 
that,  in  a figure,  they  stand  side  by  side  still.  The  British 
church,  the  Ugnea  hasilicay  lived  on  till,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  it  gave  way  to  the  great  western  Lady  chapel, 
latterly  called  the  chapel  of  Saint  Joseph.  To  the 
east  of  this  primitive  building,  several  successive  churches 
arose,  near  to  it,  but  in  no  way  interfering  with  it  or  touching 
it.  It  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  walls  of 
the  two  buildings  were  made  to  join,  and  even  that  change 
cannot  be  said  to  have  wholly  thrown  them  into  one.^*  Of 
these  successive  churches,  it  was  the  belief  of  William  of 
Malmesbury’s  age  that  the  earliest  was  the  work  of  Ine.^® 
William  had  not  indeed  seen  it  himself,  as  he  had  seen  the 
churches  of  Ealdhelra  at  Malmesbury  and  at  Sherborne, 
for  the  eastern  church  at  Glastonbury  had  been  more  than 
once  rebuilt  between  Ine’s  days  and  his.  But  the  state- 
ment has  great  likelihood  on  its  side.  We  have  the  facts 
that  the  eastern  and  western  churches  were  kept  distinct 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  primitive  British 
building  lived  on  till  the  twelfth  century.  This  shows  a 
special  respect  for  the  ancient  foundation  and  its  remains, 
which  is  much  more  in  character  with  the  age  of  Ine  than 
with  the  age  of  Dunstan  or  any  later  time.  It  is  plain 
that  the  man  who  first  built  a church  at  Glastonbury  after 
the  English  Conquest  deliberately  chose  to  preserve  the 
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primitive  boildingj  to  keep  Ms  own  new  work  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  it.  Such  a determination  quite  falls  in  with  the 
various  facts  and  traditions  about  InCi  all  of  which  place 
him  in  a special  relation  towards  the  British  part  of  his 
subjects.  But  it  is  in  no  way  in  character  with  Dunstan  or 
with  his  age^  an  age  when  Glastonbury  had  long  been 
thoroughly  English.  Had  Dunstan  found  only  the  wooden 
churchj  he  wmuld  most  likely  have  pulled  it  down  and  built 
his  own  on  the  site.  Ine,  building  when  Glastonbury  was 
still  a recent  conquest  and  when  there  was  still  a distinct 
British  element  in  the  country,  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  respect  the  primitive  building.  It  is  to  Ine  then,  in  all 
likelihood,  that  we  owe  the  special  peculiarities  of  Glaston- 
bury. He  built  a church,  distinct  from  the  wooden  church, 
and  the  wooden  church  survived  his  building.  Not  a twig 
of  the  one,  not  a stone  of  the  other,  is  there  now ; but  they 
are  both  there  in  a figure.  The  wooden  church,  the  British 
church,  is  still  represented  by  its  immediate  successor,  the 
so-called  Saint  JosepMs  chapel.  The  church  of  Ine  is  still 
represented  by  the  remains  of  the  great  eastern  church,  the 
last  of  several  which  have  risen  and  fallen  on  its  site.  In 
this  way,  though  nothing  of  Ine’s  work  has  been  there  for 
eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  yet  the  influence  of  his  hand 
may  be  seen  still.  It  is  to  the  fact  that  Ine  built  bis  church 
distinct  from  the  British  church,  setting  in  this  an  example 
which  later  rebuilders  followed,  that  we  owe  that  special 
character  of  Glastonbury  which  in  England  proper  is  very 
rare,  most  likely  unique.  In  other  parts  of  these  islands 
there  are  more  examples  of  an  earlier  church  being  left 
standing  alongside  of  a later  one.  Such  examples  may  be 
seen  at  Saint  Andrev/s  and  at  Killaloe  ; and  all  those  groups 
of  seven  churches  of  which  so  many  are  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  may  in  truth  pass  as  instances  of  the  same  rule.  The 
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one  most  akin  to  Glastonbury  is  at  Cashel.  There  the  later 
church,  built  between  the  original  church  called  Cormac’s 
chapel  and  its  round  tower,  has  grown  up  so  as  to  join  the 
elder  church,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Glastonbury,  though 
not  so  as  to  join  the  same  part  of  the  building.  If  the 
example  of  Ine  had  been  more  commonly  followed  in  this 
matter,  our  store  of  antiquities  would  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is.  The  building  of  a later  church  would  not 
have  so  constantly  involved  the  destruction  of  an  elder  one. 
Saint  Wulfstan  might  have  built  his  own  minster,  without 
having  to  mourn  the  hard  necessity  of  sweeping  away  the 
minster  of  Saint  Oswald.®*^ 

The  one  other  church  of  our  own  district  with  which 
the  name  of  Ine  is  connected  with  any  shadow  of  proba- 
bility is  that  of  Wells.  I suppose  that  I need  hardly 
go  about  to  refute  the  fable  which  tells  of  a series  of 
Bishops  of  Congresbury ; I am  sure  at  least  that  the 
Vicar  of  Congresbury  is  the  last  man  who'  will  ask 
me  to  take  upon  myself  that  needless  labour.  Daniel, 
Bishop  of  Congresbury,  who  in  the  legend  marries  Ine 
and  ^thelburh,  and  who  moves  his  episcopal  chair  from 
Congresbury  to  Wells,  is  as  mythical  as  the  rest  of  the 
legend  of  Ine  and  ^thelburh  in  which  he  finds  his  place.^^ 
As  far  as  his  name  goes,  he  is  clearly  no  other  than  Daniel, 
the  first  separate  Bishop  of  Winchester,  moved  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  wood.  It  is  not  a bad  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hunter^s  that  the  name  of  Congresbury  in  this  legend  is 
likely  to  be  due  to  a confusion  with  Kingsbury  Episcopi, 
which  was  an  old  possession  of  the  see  of  Wells,  while 
Congresbury,  one  of  the  lordships  in  dispute  between 
Harold  and  Gisa,®^  was  a comparatively  late  one.  Mr. 
Hunter,  though  he  knew  better  than  to  believe  in  a series 
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of  Bishops  of  Congresbmy,  was  still  half  inclined  to  believe 
in  a series  of  Bishops  of  Kingsbury,  for  whom  there  is 
no  better  authority But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Bishops  of  Wells,  or  even  those  of  Sherborne  while 
Somerset  formed  part  of  their  diocese,  may  have  been 
locally  spoken  of  as  Bishops  of  Kingsbury,  In  the  same 
way  we  have  lists  of  Bishops  of  Sunning,  who  are  no  other 
than  the  Bishops  of  Wiltshire  or  Ramsbury.^^  Unless  the 
tale  about  the  Bishops  of  Congresbury  is  a mere  inven- 
tion, which  I am  always  unwilling  to  believe  of  any  tale  if 
I can  help  it,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  understand 
how  it  may  have  grown  up.  There  w^ere  Bishops  who,  in 
a certain  sense,  were  Bishops  of  Kingsbury,  and  the 
likeness  of  the  names  Kingsbury  and  Congresbury  led  the 
two  places  to  be  confounded. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  bishop- 
stool  was  translated  from  Congresbury  or  elsewhere  to 
Wells  in  the  time  of  Ine.  The  separate  bishoprick  of  the 
Suniorssetas,  with  its  bishopstool  at  Wells,  does  not  begin 
till  Eadward  the  Elder.®®  Yet  I am  loath  altogether  to  give 
up  the  long  standing  tradition  which  connects  the  name  of 
Ine  with  the  church  of  Wells.  This  is  a tradition  which 
has  no  certain  evidence  whatever  in  its  favour ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  against  it,  and  it 
has  some  degree  of  likelihood  in  itself.  As  I argued 
earlier  in  this  paper,  a really  old  tradition,  as  distinguished 
from  a modern  guess,  does,  when  uncontradicted  by  positive 
evidence,  count  for  something.  We  have  nearly  as  good 
reason  for  connecting  Ine  with  Wells  as  we  have  for  con- 
necting Winfrith  with  Crediton.  As  I have  argued 
elsewhere,®®  though  there  certainly  was  no  bishoprick  at 
Wells  before  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  yet,  if  we 
conceive  that  Ine  founded  there  a church  of  some  kind 
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with  a body  of  priests,  we  can  better  understand  why 
Eadward  the  Elder  should  have  chosen  Wells  as  the  seat 
of  his  new  bishoprick.  The  only  document  belonging  to 
Wells,  earlier  than  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Elder,  is  the 
undoubtedly  spurious  charter  of  Cynewulf.  But,  as  I 
have  already  said,  a spurious  charter  may  often  describe  a 
real  state  of  things,  and  it  is  so  far  in  favour  of  this  charter 
that  it  does  not  speak  of  a Bishop.  A forgery  which 
was  a mere  forgery,  which  was  seeking  to  establish 
some  imaginary  fact  or  claim,  would  have  been  almost 
certain  to  carry  back  the  bishoprick  of  W ells  to  a time 
earlier  than  its  real  beginning.  But  this  charter  does  not 
speak  of  a Bishop,  or  indeed  of  any  oflScer  with  any 
definite  title  ; it  speaks  merely  of  the  church  or  minster  of 
Saint  Andrew  and  of  those  who  served  God  therein.^®  I 
cannot  therefore  affirm  that  Ine  was  a founder  or  benefactor 
at  Wells,  as  T can  affirm  that  he  was  a founder  or  benefactor 
at  Sherborne,  Malmesbury,  and  Glastonbury.  All  that  I 
can  say  is  that  there  is  a certain  likelihood  that  he  was  a 
founder  at  Wells,  and  that  there  is  no  distinct  evidence 
that  he  was  not. 

I have  lastly  to  speak  of  one  other  place,  a place  within 
the  bounds  of  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  but  far  away  from 
our  own  part  of  it,  where  Ine  appears  in  the  local  history 
in  a two-fold  character,  first  as  a spoiler  and  then  as  a 
benefactor.  This  is  at  Abingdon.  Some  extracts  from  the 
local  History  of  that  monastery  I made  in  an  appendix  to 
my  former  paper.®^  The  same  story  is  told  in  more  than 
one  place  of  that  History.  But,  at  all  events,  whatever 
amount  of  faith  we  may  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  story, 
Ine  was  in  the  end  so  fully  reconciled  with  the  monks  of 
Abingdon  by  his  later  benefactions  towards  building  their 
church  that  they  counted  him  among  their  founders.^® 
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I have  now  done  with  Ine  in  his  second  character.  We 
have  seen  him  at  Taunton  as  the  conqueror  and  military 
founder ; we  have  seen  him  at  Sherborne,  and  not  at 
Sherborne  only,  as  the  ecclesiastical  founder.  We  have 
spoken  of  him  in  these  two  characters  in  the  two  places 
where  those  two  characters  are  those  which  most  naturally 
attach  themselves  to  his  name.  But  there  is  a third  char- 
acter of  Ine  which  we  may  look  on  as  higher  than  either  of 
the  others,  a character,  at  all  events,  in  which  we  learn  more 
from  his  career  than  from  either  of  the  others.  This  third 
character  I have  as  yet  left  untouched.  ’ I have  spoken  of  Ine 
the  conqueror  and  of  Ine  the  founder ; I have  still  to  speak 
of  Ine  the  lawgiver.  To  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  West- 
Saxon  kingdom,  to  put  its  ecclesiastical  divisions  on  a more 
reasonable  footing,  to  call  fortresses  and  minsters  into 
being,  may  in  bis  own  day  have  well  seemed  greater  deeds 
than  the  less  brilliant  work  of  putting  the  usages  of  his 
people  into  the  form  of  a regular  code.  They  were  deeds 
which  gave  more  scope  for  the  panegyrics  of  the  chronicler 
and  the  minstrel  than  the  task  of  fixing  the  penalty  for 
crimes,  of  determining  the  rights  of  the  various  classes  of 
his  subjects,  of  decreeing  how  much  greater  should  be 
the  value  of  the  descendant  of  the  conquerors  than  the 
value  of  the  descendant  of  the  conquered.  The  Laws  of 
Ine,  the  earliest  monument  of  West-Saxon  jurisprudence, 
are  the  laws  which,  as  Wessex  grew  into  England,  we  may 
look  on  as  the  beginning  of  the  Laws  of  England,  as  the 
ground-work  of  the  last  law  which  has  received  the  assent 
of  the  sovereign  who  wears  the  crown  of  Ine.  As  such, 
they  are  among  the  most  precious  monuments  of  our  early 
history.  They  are  a full  and  living  picture  of  one  stage  in 
the  progress  of  our  nation ; they  are  our  great  monument  of 
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that  stage  of  our  history  when  Britons  and  Englishmen  were 
still  marked  off  from  each  other  by  a broad  line,  but  when 
they  could  already  dwell  together  as  members  of  the  same 
kingdom  and  governed  by  the  same  law.  As  such  they  teach 
us  more  than  the  victory  over  Gerent,  more  than  the  pil- 
grimage to  RomOj  more  than  the  rearing  of  the  fortress  of 
Taunton  or  of  the  minster  of  Sherborne.  Ine  the  con- 
queror is  specially  at  home  at  Taunton  ; Ine  the  ecclesi- 
astical founder  is  specially  at  home  at  Sherborne  ; but  Ine 
the  law-giver  does  not  belong  to  this  or  that  town  or 
church  or  castle  ; he  is  the  common  possession  of  the 
whole  West-Saxon  realm.  Yet,  as  the  special  character  of 
his  laws  is  that  they  were  put  forth  for  a people  among 
whom  the  distinction  between  Englishman  and  Briton  was 
still  in  full  life,  they  are  in  some  sort  a peculiar  possession 
of  one  part  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  beyond  all  others. 
They  belong  specially  to  that  part  of  his  kingdom  whose 
needs  Ine  must  have  had  chiefly  in  his  eye,  when  he  secured 
the  conquered  no  less  than  the  conqueror,  in  the  possession  of 
his  lands  and  in  the  protection  of  the  law.  Those  pro- 
visions of  the  laws  of  Ine  which  give  his  code  its  greatest 
historical  value  must  have  been  far  oftener  enforced  by  the 
-Tone  than  by  the  Thames,  by  the  Avon  that  flows  by 
Bath  than  by  the  Avon  that  flows  by  Salisbury.  And,  if 
there  be  any  spot  in  which  the  common  law-giver  of  Celt 
and  Teuton  is  specially  at  home,  it  is  in  that  common 
sanctuary  of  both  races  where  the  bones  of  Eadgar  and 
the  Eadmunds  were  laid,  as  men  deemed,  beside  the  bones 
of  Arthur.  If  then  there  is  one  spot  more  than  another 
where  we  can  fittingly  discuss  the  Laws  of  Ine,  that  spot 
is  to  be  found  in  the  holy  Isle  of  Avalon.  Whenever  then 
we  meet  a second  time,  as  we  did  fifteen  years  ago,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  sacred  mount  and  the  fallen  minster  of 
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Glastonbury,  I will  again  gladly  take  up  my  pen  to  speak 
of  Ine  as  the  first  recorded  law-giver  of  the  West- Saxon 
people,  as  I have  already  spoken  of  him  as  the  conqueror 
of  Gerent  and  the  friend  of  Ealdhelm. 


NOTES. 


(1) .  See  Dr.  Guest  in  tlie  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  p.  63. 

(2) .  This  remark  is  made  by  Mr.  Haddan,  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical 
Documents  i.  674.  The  document  will  be  found  in  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  54. 

(3) .  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  Index  refers  to  the  earliest  document  about 
Sherborne  as  being  no.  252  of  his  collection.  But  no.  252  (vol  ii. 
p.  33)  is  a Worcestershire  document.  There  is  most  likely  some  mistake 
in  the  Index,  and  a Sherborne  document  will  be  found  not  far  off. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Ealdred’s  death. 

(4) .  This  document  is  one  of  Ecgberht,  dated  September  26.  833.  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  i.  300.  It  relates  to  three  sisters,  Beornwyn,  Alfled,  Uualen- 
burch,  in  the  name  of  which  last  there  seems  to  be  a savour  of  the 
Briton.  Of  these  we  read,  “Contigit  post  annorum  curriculum  ut 
easdem  praenominatse  sorores  plus  de  paterna  haereditate  suscipientes, 
Bearnuuine  recessit  in  Domnoniam,  et  ibi  partem  suum  sumpsit  in  loco 
qui  vocatur  Derentune  homm.” 

(5) .  “The  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Exeter,”  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  no.  119.  p.  211. 

(6) .  See  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  308. 

(7) .  Ib.  iv.  582. 

(8) .  This  is  Mr.  Kerslake’s  comparison,  p.  224. 

(9) .  See  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  M.  and 
Comparative  Politics,  p.  114. 

(10) .  Seethe  note  just  quoted,  p.  589. 

(11) .  We  get  both  these  expressive  words  in  the  Chronicles.  In  1070, 
in  the  Winchester  Chronicle,  we  read  how  Lanfranc  was  consecrated 
“on  his  agenum  biscopsetle,”  and  of  Odo  in  Peterborough,  1087,  “on 
Baius  was  his  biscopstol.  ” 

(12) .  Baeda  iii.  7.  “Sed  Brittaniam  perveniens  ac  primum  Gevis- 
sorum  gentem  ingrediens,  cum  omnes  ibidem  paganissimos  inveniret, 
utilius  esse  ratusest  ibi  potius  verbum  praedicare,  quam  ultra  progrediens 
eos,  quibus  praedicare  deberet  inquirere.”  So  in  the  Chronicles  634, 
“Her  Birinus  bodade  aerest  Weast  Seaxum  fuUuht to  which  Peter- 
borough adds,  ‘ ‘ Se  Birinus  com  |?ider  be  Honorius  wordum  jjes  papan, 
and  he  ^Saer  wes  biacop  0)5  his  lyfes  ende.” 
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(13) .  See  tlie  Historia  Pontificalis  (Pertz  xx,  542)  a work  which 
Professor  Stubbs  attributes  to  John  of  Salisbury.  Here  Henry  of  Blois 
asks  of  Pope  Innocent,  “ ut  ei  pallium  daretur  et  fieret  archiepiscopus 
occidentalis  Anglise,  vel  ut  ei  legatio  regni  conoederetur,  vel  saltern  ut 
ecclesia  sua  eximeretur  a,  jurisdictione  Cantuariensis.”  All  the  answer 
he  gets  is  a parable  about  “ diabolus  et  mater  sua.  ” The  Winchester 
Annals  (1143)  tell  the  story  in  a somewhat  different  shape.  “Ipse 
exegit  apud  papam  quod  de  episcopatu  Wintoniensi  archiepiscopatum 
faceret,  et  de  abbatia  de  Hida  episcopatum,  et  quod  episcopatum  Cices- 
trise  sibi  subjiceret ; et  hoc  fecit  propter  crebram  decertationem  quae 
fuit  inter  episcopum  et  archiepiscopum  Cantuariae.  Iste  enim  major 
viderivoluit  quam  archiepiscopus,  ille  quam  legatus.” 

(14) .  See  Baeda,  u.  s.  and  the Chrou ides,  635, 636, 639.  The  Northum- 
brian Bretwalda  Oswald  was  present  as  Cynegils’  godfather,  and  Bseda 
says  of  the  placing  of  the  bishopstool  at  Dorchester,  “ Donaverunt 
autem  ambo  reges  eidem  episcopo  civitatem  quse  vocatur  Dorcic  [in 
.Alfred’s  English  version,  “ Da  sealdon  hi  and  geafon  Sam  biscope  begen 
^a  cyningas  eardung  stowe  and  biscop  setl  on  Dorceceastre,”]  ad  facien- 
dum inibi  sedem  episcopalem. ” If  the  joint  action  of  Oswald  was 
anything  more  than  a piece  of  complimentary  deference  on  the  part  of 
Cynegils,  it  must  have  been  in  his  character  of  Bretwalda  that  he  acted. 
Dorchester  was  not  at  this  time  Mercian,  nor  was  Oswald  local  King  of 
the  Mercians. 

(15) .  This  story  is  told  by  Bseda  in  the  same  chapter,  “ Dividens  in 
duas  parochias  provinciam,  huic  [Vini]  in  civitate  Venta,  quse  a gente 
Saxonum  Vintancaestir  appellatur,  sedem  episcopalem  tribuit  [he  ^a 
todaelde  on  twa  biscop  scire  West  Seaxona  maegl^e  and  ■5am  Wine 
gesealde  biscops  setl  on  Wintanceastre].  According  to  Bseda’s  account, 
the  quarrel  of  Cenwealh  with  Agilberht  was  a protest  of  Low-Dutch 
against  High.  ‘ ‘ Bex,  qui  Saxonum  tantum  linguam  noverat,  perteesus 
barbarae  loquelae.”  The  building  of  the  church  of  Winchester  by 
Cenwealh  is  assigned  in  different  copies  of  the  Chronicle  to  641,642, 
643,  648  and  his  baptism  to  644,  645,  646. 

(16) .  So  says  Bishop  Godwin  in  his  catalogue  ; “So  Wini,  or  Wina, 
was  the  first  Bishop'of  Winchester,  of  whom  some  vainely  suppose,  the 
City  to  have  taken  his  name.” 

(17) .  On  Hsedde  see  Baeda  iv.  12  ; v.  18  ; and  on  the  unity  of  the 
West-Saxon  diocese  at  this  time  see  Haddan,  Councils  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Documents,  iii,  127. 

(18) .  This  document,  which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but 
which  falls  in  with  and  explains  much  that  we  read  elsewhere,  'will  be 
found  in  Anglia  Sacra  i.  193  ; Haddan  iii.  126.  Theodore  is  there  made 
to  say,  “ nobis  non  congruit,  ipso  fratre  nostro  sanctissimo  Hedda  super- 
stite,  qui  ecclesiam  Wentanam  tarn  insigniter  nobilitavit,  authoritate 
summi  pontificis  Agathonis  transferendo  corpus  beatissimi  Birini  Occiden- 
talium  Saxonum  apostoli  a villa  Dorkecestrensi,  ubi  reconditum  erat, 
una  cum  sede  in  Wentanam  civitatem,  cujus  etiam  labore  ac  studio 
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apostolicoque  mandato  ex  tunc  prime  confirmata  est  in  ipsa  civitate 
sedes  episcopalis  dignitatis,  parocliiam  suam  in  aliquo  laedere  diminu- 
endo.” This  comes  from  a Winchester  writer,  Thomas  E,udborue,  and  it 
must  he  borne  in  mind  that  his  tendency  would  naturally  be  to  make 
out  Winchester  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  West-Saxon  diocese  from  the 
beginning.  His  testimony  in  favour  of  the  see  having  been  first  at  Dor- 
Chester  and  then  at  Winchester  has  therefore  a certain  value.  But  of 
course  the  value  of  this  statement  as  direct  evidence  depends  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  document  from  which  Budborne  quoted  is  a real  act  of 
Theodore  or  not.  William  of  Malmesbury  too  (Gest.  Pont.  158. ) dis- 
tinctly asserts  a translation  of  the  see  to  Winchester  ; “ Posterioribus 
annis  confirmato  episcopatu  West-Saxonum  in  Wintonia,  illuc  apontifiee 
Hedda  translatus  patronus  civitatis  post  Deum  habetur.” 

(19) .  This  well  be  found  in  Haddan  iii.  267,  274.  The  words  which 
concern  us  are  “In  prseteriti  anni  synodo  statutum  est  illis  [West- 
Saxonibus]  non  communicandum,  si  non  tuum  judicium  in  ordinatione 
episcoporum  implere  festinarent,  quod  adhuc  neglectum  habentes  non 
perficiebant.” 

(20) ,  So  at  least  says  Faricius  in  his  life  of  Ealdhelm,  368.  Ed.  Giles. 
Haddan  iii.  275.  “ Cujus  [Hedd£e]  parochia  prse  circuitus  sui  magnitu- 
dine,  quia  ab  uno  gubernari  non  poterat,  ecclesiasticorum  patrum 
regnmque  consilio  divisa  est  in  duas.” 

(21) .  Chronn.  704,  “Her  .^j7elred  Pending  Myrcna  cyning,  onfeng 
munuchade.”  He  appears  in  Bseda  v.  19.  as  “ yEdilred  quondam  rex, 
tunc  autem  abbas and  his  death  at  Bardeney  is  recorded  in  the  Chro- 
nicles in  the  year  716. 

(22) .  When  Ealdhelm  went  to  Pome,  he  consulted  ^thelred  as  well 
as  Ine.  Gest.  Pont.  363,  “ Communicato  propterea  cum  rege  West- 
Saxonum  Ina  et  Hilthelredo  Merciorum  consislio,  quorum  et  gaudebat 
amicitia  et  eininebat  munificentia  ; illisque  a sententia  non  discedenti- 
bus,  Pomanum  callem  ingressus  est.”  We  hear  more  of  his  favour 
towards  Malmesbury  in  pp.  374,  388. 

(23) .  Gest.  Pont.  374,  “ Nee  fastus  regius  Inam  et  Ethelredum,  ilium 
West-Saxonum,  hunc  Merciorum  principem,  ab  hac  excepit  laetitia  ; 
quippe  ubi  antiquo  viri  amori  recens  accreverat  apostolicarum  salutati- 
onuni  reverentia.” 

(24) .  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  iii.  276. 

(25) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  iv.  p.  418. 

(26) .  Gest.  Pont.  175,  “In  divisione  Westsaxonici  episcopatus  hoc 
observatum  palain  est,  ut,  qui  Wintonine  sederet  haberet  duos  pagos, 
Hamptunensem  et  Sudreiensem,  alter,  qui  Scireburniae,  haberet  Wiltu- 
nensem,  Dorsatensem,  Berruchensem,  Sumersetensem,  Domnoniensem, 
Cornubiensera.” 

(27) .  Gest.  Pont.  375.  Iniqua  et  impar  fuit  ea  divisio,  ut  unus 
duos  tantum  jjagos,  alter  totum  regeret,  quicquid  West-Saxouici  tractus 
immensitas  continet,” 

(28) .  So  Mr.  Haddan  (Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  1.  675). 
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understands  the  well  known  words  of  Asser,  Dedit  mihi  Exanceastre 
cum  omni  parochia  quae  ad  se  pertinebat  in  Saxonia  et  in  Cornubia.” 

(29) .  The  profession  is  given  in  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Docu- 
ments, 1.  674. 

(30) .  The  entry,  as  given  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  709— it  is  much  the 
same  in  the  others—runs  thus  ; “ Her  Ealdhelm  for^ferde,  se  wses  be 
Westanwuda  bisceop  ....  and  waes  todseled  on  foreweardum  Danieles 
dagum  on  twa  bisceopscira  Westsexnaland,  and  ser  hit  waes  I.  o^er  heold 
Daniel,  ol^er  heold  Ealdhelm.” 

(31) .  “ Se  waes  be  westan  Selwuda  bisceop.”  This  is  in  a Canter- 

bury Chronicle.  In  Kent  Selwood  would  doubtless  not  be  the  wood. 

(32) .  Hen.  Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  724.  B.  “Ine  vicesimo  anno  regni  sui 
di visit  episcopatum  Westsexiae  in  duo,  qui  unus  esse  solebat ; partem 
orientalem  a silvis  tenuit  Daniel,  occidentalem  Aldelmus.”  We  may 
however  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon 
attached  any  very  clear  notipn  to  the  words  “ a silvis.”  Florence  (705) 
merely  mentions  the  division,  without  giving  the  boundaries  of  the 
dioceses.  Geoffrey  Gaimar,  as  might  be  expected,  does  not  trouble  him- 
self with  the  geography,  but  he  pledges  himself  to  the  patriotic  motives  of 
Ine  and  also  to  the  personal  beauty  of  Ealdhelm,  who,  according  to 
William  of  Malmesbury  also,  was  a man  of  great  stature  ; 

“ Gn  an  apres  cil  de  Westsexe 

Del  bon  Ealdelm  unt  feit  evesque  ; 

Dous  eveskez  firent  done  de  une. 

Tut  par  I’esgard  de  la  commune. 

L’un  eveske  tint  Daniel ; 

L’  altre  out  Ealdelf,  ki  mult  fu  bel.  ” 

1573—1578.  M.  H.  B.  783. 
In  the  charter  in  William  of  Malmesbury  Gest.  ' Pont.  379,  380, 
Ealdhelm  calls  Daniel  “ reverentissimus  f rater  et  coepiscopus  mens.” 

(33) .  Ethel werdi  Chron.  II.  11.  (M.  H.  B.  507  a.) ; “ Obiit  Aldelmus 
beatus  episcopus,  cujus  miro  artificio  edita  opuscula  leguntur,  eratque 
ejus  episcopatus  provincia  quae  vulgo  Sealuudscire  dicitur.”  It  is 
curious  that  ^thelweard  puts  this  under  the  head  “de  actibus 
.33thelredi  Regis  Merciorum,”  not  under  the  next  head  “ de  regimine 
Ine,  et  de  actibus  ejus.” 

(34) .  See  pp.  19.  20.  of  Mr.  Jones’  Tract. 

(35) .  Gest.  Pont.  175,  “ Scireburnia  est  viculus,  nec  habitantium 
frequentia  nec  positionis  gratia  suavis,  in  quo  mirandum  et  pene  puden- 
dum sedem  episcopalem  per  tot  durasse  saecula.  Nunc  de  praesulatu  in 
abbatiam  mutatus,  commercio  nostra  aetate  non  insneto,  qua  omnia 
factione  atque  libidine  depravata,  virtus  ludibrio  et  probro  habetur.” 

(315).  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  18,  23. 

(37) .  See  the  Chronicles  under  721. 

(38) .  See  the  Worcester  Chronicle  under  731. 

(39) .  All  the  Chronicles  notice  the  resignation  of  Daniel,  and  those  of 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  add,  “And  steorran  foran  swy^e  scotienda.” 
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(40) .  Bsedav.  18.  puts  Daniel  and  Ealdhelm  together  as  “ambo  et  in 
rebus  ecclesiasticis,  et  in  soientia  scripturarum,  sufficienter  instructi.” 
And  in  bis  Prologue  be  mentions  further  that  be  learned  much  about 
the  history  of  bis  diocese  from  Daniel  himself.  “Dauibel,  reveren- 
tissimus  Occidentalium  Saxoiium  episcopus,  qui  nunc  usque  superest, 
nonnulla  mihi  de  bistoria  ecclesiastica  provincise  ipsius,  simul  et 
proxima  illi  Australium  Saxonum,  nec  non  et  Vectee  insulse,  literis 
mandata  declaravit.” 

(41) .  The  life  of  Ealdbelm  by  Faricius  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr. 
Giles’  edition  of  the  works  of  Ealdbelm, 

(42.)  See  the  story  in  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  p.  109  ed.  Selden,  and  in 
the  History  of  Abingdon,  ii.  287. 

(43) .  Gest,  Pont.  331,  “Fuit  sicut  non  usquequaque  despicabilis 
eloquentiae,  ita  in  bis  duntaxat,  propter  ignorantiam  linguae,  incuriosae 
scientiae,  utpote  sub  Tusco  natus  aere.”  Of  the  “ignorantia  linguae” 
William  gives  a specimen.  Faricius  (pp.  356,  357.)  bad  made  a won- 
derful interpretation  of  the  name  Ealdbelm.  ‘ ‘ Aid  enim,  ut  aiunt 
barbarice,  Latine  senex  interpretatur  ; inde  Aldelmus  quasi  senex  almus. 
Vere  enim,  etsi  juvenis  corpore,  animo  senili  vivebat  et  laudabili  opere.” 
On  this  William  (332)  comments  “Faricius  allusit  ad  nomen,  ut  diceretur 
Aldelmus,  quasi  senex  almus.  Sed  ego,  si  ludis  insertis  occupationes 
legentis  furari  liceret,  dicerem,  longe  aliter  interpretatione  detorta,  quod 
Aldbelmus  interpretatur  galea  vetus.  Sic  enim  debere  scribi  nomen 
suura,  H littera  interposita,  ipse  sanctus  in  prologo  senigmatum  suorum 
perspicue  innuit ; et  in  epistola  ad  Withfridum  aperte  se  priscam  pro- 
tectionis  galeam  dicit.” 

(44) .  See  my  former  paper  on  Ine,  page  14. 

(45) .  The  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Kent  will  be  found  drawn  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Lappenberg. 
The  chief  authority  is  the  Genealogia  Regum  Cantwariorum  of  Florence, 
i.  248  of  Mr.  Thorpe’s  edition.  Florence  distinctly  makes  two  Eormen- 
burhs,  and  bears  witness  to  the  sanctity  of  the  whole  house.  Thus  in 
the  Kentish  Genealogy  (i.  259)  we  read  “Eormenredo  regina  sua  Oslava 
quatuor  filias  et  duos  peperit  filios,  sanctam  videlicet  Eormenbeorgam, 
quae  fuit  regina  Merewaldi  regis  West- Anglorum  ; sanctam  Eormen- 
burgam,  sanctam  TEtheldrytham,  sanctam  Eormengitham,  et  sanctos 
inartyres  vEthelredum  ac  .^thelberhtum.”  One  sister  of  Eormenburh 
was  married  to  Eegberht  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  according  to  the 
Northumbrian  writer  followed  by  Simeon  of  Durham  (i.  6 of  the  Surtees 
Society’s  edition).  “ Fuerat  eis  ex  paterno  maternoque  soror  procreata 
semine,  Eormenburga  vel  Domneva  nomine.”  And  we  hear  again  of 
Merewald  and  Eormenburh  in  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gest.  Reg.  i.  74, 
76.  ii.  215. 

(46) .  The  portrait  of  Kenten  and  his  nameless  wife,  are  drawn  by 
Faricius.  p.  356. 

(47) .  Gest.  Pont.  378.  “Novi  ergo  compos  honoris  provinciam 
regressus,  cum  in  omjiibus  nomen  requaret  officio,  turn  vel  maxime 
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libertati  moiiasteriorum  studere,  habuitque  sedem  Scireburnise,  ubi  et 
ecclesiam,  quam  ego,  quoque  vidi,  mirifice  construxit.” 

(48) .  Gest.  Pont.  346.  ‘‘Necnon  et  apud  Bradeford  tertium  ab  eo 
monasterium  instructum  crebra  serit  opinio ; quam  confirmare  videtur 
nomen  villae  in  serie  privilegii,  quod  jam  episcopus  monasteriis  suis  dedit 
appositum,  et  antiquis  scripturae  liniamentis  effigiatum.  Et  est  ad  bunc 
diem  eo  loci  ecclesiola,  quam  ad  nomen  beatissimi  Laurentii  fecisse 
predicatur.”  The  charter  to  which  he  refers  here  is  given  in  pp.  379,  380. 

(49) .  On  the  well  known  passage  of  William  of  Malmesbury  about 
the  change  of  time  under  Eadward  the  Confessor,  see  Norman  Conquest, 
ii.  504.  This  is  the  change  from  primitive  Romanesque  to  Norman. 
The  change  brought  in  by  Roger  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  change  from 
the  earlier  Norman  to  the  later,  is  marked  by  him  in  the  Gesta  Regum, 
V.  408.  He  speaks  of  Roger’s  great  undertakings,  especially  his  buildings, 
and  adds  “ Quod  cum  alias,  tummaxime  in  Salesbiria  et  Malmesbiria  est 
videre.  Fecit  enim  ibi  sedificia  spatio  diffusa,  numero  pecuniarum  sump- 
tuosa,  specie  formosissima;  ita  juste  composite  ordine  lapidum,  ut  junctura 
perstringat  intuitum,  et  totam  maceriam  unum  mentiatur  esse  saxum.” 
This  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  the  fine- jointed  masonry  brought  in  by 
Roger.  William  goes  on  to  record  the  building  of  the  church  of  (Old) 
Salisbury  by  Roger.  He  does  not  distinctly  say  that  Roger  built  the 
church  of  Malmesbury  ; but  I rather  think  that  he  wished  to  imply  it 
without  saying  it.  Roger  was  unpopular  at  Malmesbury,  and  with  good 
reason,  for  building  his  castle  within  the  monastic  precinct,  William 
was  therefore  not  specially  inclined  to  dwell  even  on  his  good  works  there. 
Yet  his  works  must  refer  to  a church,  and  not  to  the  castle  ; for  he 
couples  the  building  at  Malmesbury  with  the  church  at  Salisbury, 
whereas,  if  he  were  speaking  of  castles,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
couple  the  castle  at  Malmesbury  with  the  more  famous  castles  at  Sher- 
borne and  the  Devizes. 

(50) .  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  Life  of  Saint  Ealdhelm,  traces  out 
the  history  of  several  churches  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury 
from  its  first  foundation  to  his  own  time.  A church  had  been  standing 
within  his  own  memory,  or  shortly  before,  which  professed  to  be  the  first 
church  of  Meidulf,  but  about  this  he  seems  in  doubt.  (Gest.  Pont.  345. ) 

‘ ‘ Parva  ibi  admodum  basilica  paucis  ante  hoc  tempus  annis  visebatur, 
quam  Meildulfum  agdificasse  antiquitas  incertum  si  f abulabatur.  ” 
Ealdhelm  built  a larger  church  in  honour  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul. 
“Eertur  fecisse  et  augustiorem  ecclesiam  in  honorum  Domini  Salvatoris, 
et  primorum  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  ” In  strictness  “fertur”  ought  to 
refer  to  Meildulf  ; but  the  context  shows  that  Ealdhelm  is  meant,  and 
the  reading  of  another  manuscript  distinctly  refers  it  to  Ealdhelm.  This 
church  of  Saint  Peter  was,  down  to  Eadgar  s time  (Gest.  Pont.  386.  407), 
held  to  be  the  head  church  of  the  monastery,  but  at  that  time  that 
honour  was  transferred  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mary.  This  church,  as 
well  as  one  in  honour  of  Saint  Michael,  were  both  built  by  Ealdhelm. 
Of  Saint  Michael’s,  when  he  wrote,  it  would  seem  that  no  traces  were 
left,  but  that  such  traces  had  been  seen  during  his  own  time  (Gest. 
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Pont.  361.)  “Fecit  ergo  ecelesiam  eidemque  alteram  contiguam  m 
bonore  Sancti  Micbabelis,  cujus  nos  vestigia  vidimus.’'  But  of  Saint 
Mary’s,  whicb  from  tlie  days  of  Eadgar  onward  was  tbe  bead  eburcb, 
be  speaks  in  quite  another  way.  He  bad  bimself  seen  it  in  perfec- 
tion : “ Nam  tota  majoris  ecclesiae  fabrica  Celebris  et  illibata  nostro 
quoque  perstitit  sevo,  vincens  decore  et  magnitudine  quicquid  usquam 
ecclesiarum  antiquitus  factum  visebatur  in  Anglia.”  But  it  was  no 
longer  standing,  at  all  events  it  was  no  longer  perfect,  wben  he  wrote. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was,  when  he  wrote,  in  the  process  of  giving  way 
to  the  church  of  which  a part  is  still  standing.  The  nave,  in  which, 
though  the  detail  is  purely  Bomanesque,  the  pier  arches  are  slightly 
pointed,  must,  I think,  be  somewhat  later  than  William’s  time.  The 
eastern  part  is  no  longer  standing,  except  what  is  left  of  the  arches  of 
the  tower.  We  may  therefore  safely  infer  that,  when  William  wrote, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  new  church  was  already  built,  but  that  part  of 
Ealdhelm’s  church  was  still  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  nave. 
In  this  last  we  may  doubtless  see  a carrying  out  of  Boger’s  design  for 
the  eastern  part,  modified  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch. 

(51) .  Gest.  Pont.  362.  “ Ad  hoc  ergo  templum  exquisitius  sedifican- 
dum  post  lapideum  tabulatum  sine  ulla  parsimonia  sumptuum  aggerebatur 
copia  lignorum.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the  miraculous  beam. 

(52) .  1 do  not  mean  that  there  is  any  special  or  immediate  likeness 

between  Bradford  and  Bomainmoutier.  Bomainmoutier  has  more  like- 
ness to  other  examples  of  Primitive  Bomanesque  in  England,  those 
namely  where  the  vertical  and  horizontal  strips  are  a prominent  feature. 
These  last  are  among  those  features  of  the  Primitive  Bomanesque  style 
which  were  continued  in  the  German  Bomanesque  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  I quote  Bomainmoutier  simply  as  the  great  example 
of  a church  of  this  date  still  surviving. 

(53) ,  Chronicon  Laureshamense,  Pertz  xxi,  423  “In  brevi  turn  ex 
oblatis  impendiis,  turn  ex  incendii  reliquiis  eadem  restaurata  est  ecclesia, 
et  si  non  ea  qua  olim  mirse  venustatis  elegantia,  tamen  jDi’Out  facultas 
subpetebat  et  temporis  indulsit  f estinantia.  ” 

(54) .  Gest.  Pont.  378.  “ Habuit  sedem  Scireburniae,  ubi  et  eccle- 

siam,  quam  ego  quoque  vidi,  mirifice  construxit.” 

(55) .  Will.  Malms,  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  32.  “ Scireburnensem  prioratum, 

qui  proprius  est  episcopi  Salesbiriensis,  in  abbatiam  mutavit  ; abbatia 
de  Hortuna  proinde  destructa  et  adjecta.”  He  gives  no  date  ; that  of 
1122  comes  from  a MS.  quoted  in  the  Monasticon  i.  333. 

(56) .  Gest.  Pont,  346.  “ Fecit  et  aliud  coenobium  juxta  flu vium  qui 

vocatur  From,  sicut  in  privilegio  quod  Sergius  papa  utrisque  monasteriis 
contulit,  legitur.  Stat  ibi  adhuc,  et  vicit  diuturnitate  sua  tot  ^eecula 
ecclesia  ab  eo  in  honorem  Sancti  Johannis  Baptistye  constructa.” 

(57) .  Gest  Pont.  363.  “Ejus  domus  inaceiun  adhuc  superstites, 
cfelo  patuli  tccto  vacant ; nisi  quod  quiddam  super  altare  promiiiet,  quod 
a f(editate  volucrum  sacratum  lapidein  tueatur.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  the 
legend  of  the  rain  never  falling,  and  how  all  attempts  to  roof  in  the 
ruins  had  failed. 
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(58) .  Gest.  Pont.  373,  374.  The  altar,  about  which  several  marvels 
are  told,  is  described  as  “ex  splendenti  marmore  candido  colore,  sesquipe- 
dali  grossitudine,  quadrupedal!  longitudine,  latitudine  trium  palmarum, 
labo  ex  eodem  lapide  prominent!,  in  circuitu  pulcre  decussatum.’" 

(59) .  Gest.  Pont.  374.  “ Est  ibidem  et  alia  major  ecclesia  in  Sancti 

Petri  nomine,  quam  a beato  viro  factam  et  consecratam  non  negligenter 
asseverat  opinio.  Hujus  orientalem  frontem  nuper  in  majus  porrexit 
recentis  eedificationis  ambitio.” 

(60) .  Gest.  Pont.  354.  “Animi  regalis  dotes  animabat  stimnlis 
monitionum  pater  Aldelmus,  cujus  ille  praecepta  audiebat  humiliter, 
suspiciebat  granditer,  adimplebat  efficaciter.  ” 

(61) .  This  appears  from  the  story  of  Hermann  Bishop  of  Bamsbury 
trying  to  annex  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury  to  his  bishoprick.  See 
ICorman  Conquest,  ii.  402. 

(62) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  81-— 84. 

(63) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  i.  294. 

(64) .  In  Domesday  77,  under  the  estates  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
belonging  to  Sherborne,  nine  lordships  are  marked  off  “ Haec  novem  de- 
scripta  maneria  sunt  de  victu  monachorum  Scireburnensium.  ” The  monks 
have  a]  so  lands  in  Sherborne  itself,  where  they  are  described  as  “ monachi 
episcopi.”  Compare  the  words  of  William  of  Malmesbury  in  jiote  55. 

(65) .  In  Domesday  89.  h.  the  estates  of  the  canons  of  Wells  came 
under  the  head  of  the  lands  of  the  bishoprick,  with  the  introduction, 
“Canonic!  S.  Andrese  tenent  de  episcopo.” 

(66) .  kn  Domesday  77.  it  is  said  of  land  at  Staplebridge  “ de  eadem 
etiam  terra  tenet  Manasses  iii  virgatas  quas  W.  filius  regis  tulit  ab 
ecclesia  sine  consensu  episcopi  et  monachorum.” 

(67) .  See  Monasticon  i.  334. 

(68) .  Gest.  Pont.  354.  E jus  [Aldhelmi]  monitu  ....  nee  parvi  pretii 
rura  Melduno  intulit  [Ina].”  Then  follows  the  charter  which  is  given 
in  Cod.  Dipl,  i,  55,  and  which  Mr,  Kemble  does  not  mark  as  spurious. 

(69) .  This  very  remarkable  story,  bearing  date  in  903,  is  told  in  a 
Charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  v.  154,  A certain  Ealderman  H^)thelfrith  loses 
his  title-deeds  by  fire  (“  contigit  quod  iE'Selfrido  duci  omnes  heereditarii 
libri  ignis  vastatione  combusti  perierant.”)  He  then  asks  King  Eadward, 
the  Ealdorman  ^thelred,  the  Lady  vEthelfsed  and  all  the  Witan  of 
Mercia,  that  he  may  have  new  writings  made,  a request  which  is  granted 
without  dispute 

“ Tali  igitur  necessitate  cogente,  praedictus  dux  rogavit  Eadweard um 
regem,  ^8elredum  quoque  et  A58elfledam,  qui  tunc  principatum  et 
potestatem  gentis  Merciae  sub  prsedicto  rege  tenuerunt,  omnes  etiam 
senatores  Merciorum,  ut  ei  consentirent  et  licentiam  darent  alios  libros 
rescribendi.  Tunc  illi  unianimiter  omnes  devota  mente  consenserunt 
ut  alii  ei  libri  rescriberentur,  eodem  mode  quo  et  priores  script!  erant, 
in  quantum  eos  memoriter  recordari  potuisset.” 

The  decree  then  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  chance  of  the  new  copies 
not  being  accurate,  and  for  the  chance  of  the  old  ones  turning  up  again 
in  the  hands  of  any  fraudulent  possessor.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  to 
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aiffect  the  honci  fide  right  of  ^thelfrith.  In  short,  even  if  the  new 
writings  were  in  themselves  spurious,  they  were  made  genuine  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

‘ ‘ Si  vero  quoslibet  recordari  minime  potuisset,  tunc  ei  ista  kartula  in 
auxilio  et  adfirmatione  fieret,  ut  nullus  eum  contentiose  cum  aliis  libris 
affligere  valuisset,  nee  propinquus  nec  alienus,  quamvis  aliquis  homo 
aliquem  de  vetustis  libris  protulerit  quern  prius  fraudulenter,  in  hora 
ipsius  incendii  vel  alio  quolibet  tempore,  per  furtum  abstraxisset.  ” 

(70) .  This  amazing  story  will  be  found  in  William  of  Malmesbury 
de  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  Ecclesiae  (p.  295.  Gale).  The  English 
words  take  these  forms  “ Escebtiorne,”  “Sugewege,”  “ Ealdeyreenes 
epple  ” and  ' ‘ Ealdecyr[c]e  suge,”  though  one  cannot  exactly  follow  the 
logic  of  the  statement  that,  “ sus  ealdecyre  suge  idcirco  nominabatur,  quae 
cum  cseterse  sues  quatuor  pedes  habeant,  mirum  dictu,  ilia  habuit  octo.” 

(71) .  All  these  tales  will  be  found  in  William  of  Malmesbury’s  Glas- 
tonbury work.  Whether  any  kernel  of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  legends,  hardly  concerns  us  here. 

(72) .  The  pig-story  is  told  in  some  manuscripts  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, Gest.  Peg.  I.  35.  I have  told  the  story  in  Old-English  History  p.  71. 

(73) .  See  the  Salisbury  Volume  of  the  Institute  58,  59.  Hr.  Guest 
also,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  xvi,  129,  refers  to  GwrganVarvtrwch 
as  “the  king  of  Domnonia,  who  is  represented  by  Malmesbury  as  the 
founder  of  Glastonbury  Abbey”  in  601.  The  words  of  William  of 
Malmesbury  (Gale  308)  are  “ Pex  Domnoniae  terram,  quse  appellatur 
Yneswitrin,  ad  ecclesiam  vetustam  concessit,  quae  ibi  sita  est,  ob  peti- 
tionem  Worgret  abbatis.”  This  hardly  amounts  to  a foundation,  but  it 
certainly  looks  like  a great  advance  in  the  temporal  position  of  the 
“ old  church.” 

(74) .  I made  this  comparison  from  the  other  side  when  at  Exeter  in 
1873. 

(75) .  The  alleged  charter  of  Cenwealh  which  is  referred  to  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (Gale  308)  is  given  in  Cod.  Hipl.  i.  10.  There  is  also 
the  Charter  of  Baldred,  referred  to  in  the  same  page  and,  printed  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  i.  25,  which  Mr.  Kemble  also  rejects. 

(76) .  This  genuine  charter  of  Ine  is  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  83.  Mr. 
Kemble  there  accounts  for  the  manifest  mistake  in  the  date. 

(77) .  See  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  24. 

(78) .  The  architectural  history  of  the  present  buildings  of  Glaston- 
bury should  of  course  be  studied  in  the  work  of  Professor  Willis.  The 
point  to  which  I now  specially  refer  is  that,  after  all,  the  two  churches 
were  only  connected  outside  ; the  approach  from  one  to  the  other  was 
not  by  an  arch,  but  by  the  ordinary  west-door  of  the  minster.  The 
arrangement  became  practically  the  same  as  that  at  Sherborne,  after  the 
parish  church  of  All-Hallows  was  built  up  against  the  west-front  of  the 
minster.  The  Gallilee  at  Durham  is  another  case  ; only  in  these  two 
latter  cases  it  was  a later  building  which  was  built  up  against  the  prin- 
cipal cluirch,  while  at  Glastonbury  it  was  an  older  church  which  was 
connected  witli  the  newer  by  an  intermediate  building  later  than  either. 
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(70).  Ant.  Glast.  Eccl.  310.  “Fundavit  Ina  majorem  ecclesiam  ' 
de  Apostolis  Petro  et  Paulo.”  He  then  counts  up  the  earlier  churches 
real  or  legendary,  and  adds  “ Quartam  et  majorem  construxit  Ina  rex, 
in  honore  Domini  Salvatoris,  et  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  in  orientali 
parte  aliarum,  pro  anima  fratris  sui  Mules,  quern  Cantuarii  infra  Can- 
tuariam  incenderant.”  Then  follows  a string  of  hexameters,  which  he 
says  were  written  by  Ine’s  order.  He  also,  inGest.  Pont.  354,  makes  Ine 
renew  the  monastery  of  Glastonbury  by  the  suggestion  of  Ealdhelm, 
“ejus  monitu  Glastoniense  monasterium,  ut  dixi  in  Gestis  Regum,  a novo 
fecit.”  The  reference  to  Gesta  Regum  is  to  i.  35  ; where  we  read — “ in- 
dicio  sunt  monasteria  regiis  sumptibus  nobiliter  excitata,  praecipue  Glas- 
tingense,  in  quo  beati  martyris  Indracti  et  sociorum  ejus  corpora,  de  loco 
martyrii  translata,  jussit  inferri.”  And  presently  “hie  etiam  beatorum 
apostolorum  ecclesiam,  huic  vetustse,  de  qua  loquimur,  appendicem,  a 
fundamentis  sedificavit,  et  magnis  possessionibus  ditavit.”  Then  follows 
the  “ magnum  privilegium”  which  is  rejected  as  spurious  by  Mr.  Kemble 
Cod.  Dipl.  i.  85. 

(80) ,  See  Norman  Conquest,  iv.  384. 

(81) .  I spoke  of  this  legend  in  my  former  paper  p.  17. 

(82) .  See  Norman  Conquest,  ii.  p.  674. 

(83) .  Ecclesiastical  Documents,  p.  30. 

(84) .  See  the  list  in  Florence  i.  236.  ed.  Thorpe. 

(85) .  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  p.  16. 

(85).  This  charter  is  in  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  141.  He  simply  says  “ Dei 
apostolo  atque  ministro,  sancto  Andreae,  humiliter  ascribendo  donabo.  ” 
And  presently  his  gifts  are  said  to  be  made  “ ad  augmentum  monasterii 
quod  situm  est  juxta  fontem  magnum  quern  vocitant  Uvielea,  ut  eo 
diligentius  in  ecclesia  sancti  Andrese  apostoli  Deo  soli  deserviant.”  Let 
no  one  misapply  the  word  “monasterium,”  to  support  the  strange  belief 
that  there  once  were  monks  at  Wells.  The  word  “ monasterium”  or 
minster  is  constantly  applied  to  a secular  church.  See  Norman  Con- 
quest, i.  424.,  ii.  671. 

(87) .  See  page,  57. 

(88) .  The  other  reference  to  Ine  in  the  Abingdon  History  are  at  i.  9, 
where  we  are  told  that  Ine  ‘ ‘ prime  donationes  et  beneficia  predecessorum 
suorum  Cissae  et  Ceduuallae  necnon  maximam  portionum  hereditatis 
Heani  abbatis  praecipue  erga  monasterium  Abbendoniae,  prime  irrita 

fieri  decrevit ; sed  postmodum de  suis  maneriis  et  licitis 

donationibus  ipsius  domus  beneficia  auxit  uberius.”  Then  comes  that 
strange  and  incoherent  charter  which  is  rejected  by  Mr.  Kemble  Cod. 
Dipl.  i.  53.  The  other  reference  to  Ine  is  in  i.  120,  where  we  read  of 
the  times  “ Cissse  et  Cedunallaa,  insuper  etHinse,  regum  West-Saxonum, 
per  quorum  patrocinia  ipsum  coenobium  primo  fuit  erectum  et  cou- 
structum.” 


jjf  llgitfip,  Q\\ 
^aint  §0nifax^, 

AS  BEAKINGr  ON  THE  SAXON  CONQUEST 
OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

BY  RICHARD  JOHN  KING. 


rriHE  birthplace  of  the  Saxon  Winfrith,  better  known 
as  Saint  Boniface,  the  “ Apostle  of  Germany^^  as  he 
is  generally  called — the  greatest  churchman  of  his  age,  not 
only  in  northern  Europe  but  perhaps  in  all  Christendom, — 
has  been  fixed  by  all  writers,  from  Camden  downwards, 
at  Crediton  in  Devonshire.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  since 
Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  have  investigated  with 
so  much  zeal  and  success  the  various  evidences,  in  written 
chronicles,  in  the  geography  and  natural  defences  of  the 
country,  and  in  existing  remains  of  dykes  and  entrench- 
ments, bearing  on  the  gradual  conquest  of  western  Britain 
by  the  English,  that  any  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this 
general  belief ; and  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
birth  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century,  at  what  is  now  Crediton,  presupposing  an  im- 
portant English  settlement  there,  is  inconsistent  with  what 
is  known  of  the  limits  of  the  English  kingdom  of  Wessex 
at  that  period,  and  with  the  relations  between  that  king- 
dom and  Domnonia,  the  West  Wales  of  the  English 
Chroniclers,  then  embracing,  it  is  asserted,  the  whole  of 
the  present  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  a great  part  of 
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Somersetshire.  The  question  in  dispute  thus  assumes  an 
especial  interest.  It  is  not  only  that  we  in  Devonshire 
are  unwillina;  to  resign  the  right  to  claim  Saint  Boniface 
as  one  of  our  greatest  worthies  ; but  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
all  the  accessible  evidence  tends  to  confirm  the  received 
belief,  and  that  it  cannot  be  set  aside  without  assumptions 
for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  warrant,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  modify  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Guest 
and  others  had  arrived,  and  to  admit  that,  long  before  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  English  colonists  had  pushed 
themselves  far  into  Domnonia,  either  from  the  west,  or 
from  the  southern  sea-board.  We  may  still  allow  that,  on 
the  north,  there  had  been  little,  if  any,  advance  of  the 
English  into  Devonshire  when  in  710,  Ine  and  Nunna 
fought  with  and  overthrew  Gerent,  King  of  West  Wales,^ 
the  gloriosissimus  Dominus  Domnoniae  to  whom,  five 
years  before,  Ealdhelm,  then  Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  had 
addressed  his  well-known  letter  respecting  the  due  obser- 
vance of  Easter. 

The  principal  authority  for  the  life  of  Saint  Boniface  is 
the  work  of  M'illibald,  a priest  of  the  church  of  St.  Victor 
at  Maintz,  who,  some  thirteen  years  after  the  martyrdom 
of  the  saint  at  Doccum  in  Friezeland,  wrote  his  life  at  the 
request  of  Lullus  and  Megingoz,  the  former  Archbishop 
of  Maintz,  in  which  see  he  succeeded  Saint  Boniface,  the 
latter  Bishop  of  Wirtzburg.  Both  had  been  companions 
of  Boniface  through  much  of  his  labours,  and  were  his 
faithful  disciples.  It  does  not  appear  that  Willibald  had 
at  any  time  received  information  about  his  life  from  Saint 
Boniface  himself ; but  he  was  assisted  by  many  persons 
Avho  had  been  constantly  with  the  martyred  Archbishop, 
and  especially  by  Bishop  Lull  or  Lullus.  Willibald’s  life 

(1).  “And  Ine  and  Nun  his  mseg  gefuhton  wi^  Gerente  Weala 
cyninge.”  Sax.  Chron.  ad.  ann. 
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therefore  has  all  but  the  value  of  a contemporary  history. 
There  exist,  beside,  a great  number  of  letters  written  by 
Boniface,  and  many  addressed  to  him  by  different  persons 
from  different  countries.  Some  of  these  are  from  friends 
in  England,  chiefly  members  of  religious  houses.  From 
them  we  gather  one  or  two  particulars  about  the  family  of 
Bonifiice  ; but  for  his  early  life  we  have  to  rely  entirely 
on  Willibald  ; for  although,  at  a later  period,  longer  lives 
of  the  saint  were  written,  they  are  little  more  than  am- 
plifications of  the  first,  and  are  of  course  without  its 
contemporary  authority. 

Willibald,  without  naming  the  birthplace  of  Boniface, 
tells  us  that,  when  a boy  of  four  or  five  years  old,  he  was 
impressed  by  a visit  to  his  father’s  house  of  certain  priests 
or  clerks,  who  were  wandering  as  missionaries  throughout 
the  country.^  His  father,  a great  householder,  and  of 
‘‘earl-kind”  or  noble  birth,  loved  his  son  Wynfrith  above 
his  other  children  ; and  was  greatly  disturbed  when  the 
boy,  still  of  very  tender  years,  declared  his  resolution  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life.  For  a long  time  the  father 
would  not  consent  ; but  at  last,  in  the  crisis  of  a great 
sickness,  when  death  seemed  close  at  hand,  he  yielded,  and 
Wynfrith,  with  the  good  will  of  his  relations  (propinquorum 
facta  conventione)  was^  sent  to  a monastery  at  a place  called 


(2) .  “Cum  vero  aliqui — sicut  illis  regionibus  moris  est  — presbiteri 
sive  clerici  populares  vel  laicos  praedicandi  causa  adissent,  et  ad  villam 
doinumque  praefati  patris  familias  venissent,”  &c.  Willibaldi  Vita  S. 
Bon.  cap.  1.  These  wandering  clerks  may  have  come  from  Exeter. 

(3) .  “ Puerum,  propinquorum  facta  conventione,  ad  monasterium,  quod 

priscorum  nuncupatur  vocabulo  Adescancastre,  spontaneus,  a Domino 
quidem  correptus,  direxit,  et  fideli  viro  Wulfhardo,  qui  et  abbas  illius 
extitit  monasterii,  per  lideles  suae  legationis  nuntios  redditum  commen- 
davit.”  Vita,  cap.  1.  May  not  “ prisci  ” here  signify  the  Britons  ? If 
so,  it  would  seem  that  the  description  and  name  of  the  monastery  must 
have  been  supplied  by  some  one  (perhaps  by  Wynfrith  himself  to  LuUus) 
well  ac(iuainted  with  the  condition  of  the  district. 
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“ Adescancastre/^  and  commended  to  the  Abbot,  whose 
name  was  Wulfhard.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in 
this  religious  house  he  passed  to  another  named  “ Nhuts- 
celle” — whence  in  due  season  he  crossed  the  sea, — to  become 
the  Christian  missionary  of  Friezeland  and  of  all  central 
Germany,  to  found  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Maintz  on  the 
Rhine,  and  the  great  monastery  of  Fulda  in  the  midst  of 
the  Thuringian  beech  woods,  to  confirm  the  most  important 
dynastic  change  which  Christendom  had  hitherto  witnessed, 
by  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Pepin  the  Short, 
and  thus  transferring,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  the 
royal  authority  from  the  house  of  the  Merwings  to  that  of 
the  Karlings ; and  finally,  to  die  in  the  wild  marsh 
country  of  Friezeland,  struck  down  by  the  swords  of  a 
ferocious  heathen  host,  whose  old  supremacy  had  been 
endangered  by  his  successes.  With  the  life  of  Saint 
Boniface  beyond  sea,  however,  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. The  one  clue  to  his  birthplace  which  is  afforded 
by  Willibald  is  the  name  of  the  monastery  to  which  he 
was  first  sent — Adescancastre, — which,  in  spite  of  some 
variety  of  spelling  in  the  manuscripts,  Mabillon,  Pertz, 
Jaffe, — all,  in  short,  who  have  edited,  or  been  con- 
cerned with  the  life  and  letters  of  Saint  Boniface,  have 
agreed  to  regard  as  meaning  Exeter, — the  Exanceastre'’’ 
of  the  English  Chronicles.  Although  this  name  is  some- 
what differently  given  in  different  manuscripts,— as  Ades- 
cancastre,’'’ Ad  Escan  Castre,”  “Adestcancastre,"”  and 
“ Adestancastre,’^^  the  variation  is  not  very  great ; and,  but 
for  the  assumption  that  Exeter  was  at  this  time  still  the 
Romano-British  Isca,  and  that  no  Saxons  had  as  yet 
penetrated  so  far  into  Devonshire,  there  would  be  no 

(4).  The  “ad”  represents  the  Saxon  “aet,”  which  was  frequently 
used,  as  in  “^ttaefingstoc  ”=Tavistock. 

VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II. 
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question  as  to  the  site  of  the  monastery  in  which  Wynfrith 
was  first  received.  Escancastre  can  only  be  Exeter. 
There  is  no  other  ceastre^^  or  Chester’"’  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  country  certainly  within  the  limits  of  Wessex 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century,  which  can  possibly 
be  meant.  Akemansceastre”  or  Bath  has  been  suggested ; 
but  this  is  a guess  in  no  way  supported  by  the  manuscripts. 

AVhen  Wynfrith,  who  seems  already  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Bonifacius,  left  his  second  English  monastery, 
Nhutscelle  —which  is  held  to  have  been  Nutshalling  or 
Nursling  in  Hampshire, — for  his  labours  beyond  the  sea, 
he  took  with  him  commendatory  letters  to  the  princes  and 
bishops  through  whose  territories  he  might  pass,  from 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  diocese  had  been 
conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  until  in  the 
year  705  Ine  divided  the  bishopric  into  two  sees, — Daniel 
remaining  at  AA^incbester,  and  having  as  his  diocese  the 
whole  of  Wessex  east  of  the  woods,” — that  is  of  Selwood, 
while  the  place  of  the  second  see  was  fixed  at  Sherborne, 
and  Ealdhelm  became  bishop  of  all  Wessex  west  of  Sher- 
wood. Nursling  was  thus  in  the  diocese  of  A^inchester  ; 
and  letters  were  exchanged  between  Daniel  and  Boniface 
from  the  final  departure  of  the  latter  in  718,  to  the  death 
of  the  former  in  745.  A correspondence  was  maintained 
between  Lullus,  the  successor  of  Boniface  in  the  see  of 
Maintz,  and  the  English  Church  throughout  the  island. 
Kynehard,  Bishop  of  AATnchester,  writes  to  Lullus  at  some 
time  before  the  year  766,  asking  for  books,  and  for  a 
continuation  of  the  good  offices  which  had  passed  between 
t)aniel  and  Boniface  ; and  about  786,  Cynewulf,  King 
of  AA^essex,  with  his  bishops  and  nobles  (the  letter  was 
no  doubt  despatched  after  a witena-gemote),  writes  to 
Lullus  to  renew  an  engagement  for  mutual  prayer  made 
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with  his  predecessor  Boniface.®  This  was  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Boniface  ; and  more  than  half  that  time  had 
passed  since  Willibald  had  completed  his  life  of  the 
martyr.  I mention  this  in  order  to  show  that  with  this 
chain  of  intercourse  between  Wessex  and  its  chief  episcopal 
see,  and  Archbishop  Lullus,  who  had  directed  the  writing 
of  the  life  by  Willibald,  there  is  a certainty  that  that  life 
had,  as  soon  as  it  was  written,  found  its  way  to  England  ; 
and  that,  had  it  contained  any  serious  error,  it  would  have 
been  corrected  either  by  surviving  relatives  of  Wynfrith, 
or  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  Winchester.  But  the  life  was 
accepted  as  we  now  have  it ; and  with  the  life,  the  name  of 
Wynfrith’s  first  monastery,  Adescancastre.”  Had  this 
been  wrong  we  should  surely  have  found  some  indication 
of  a correction,  either  in  the  later  lives,  or  in  some  decided 
variation  in  the  manuscripts.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
difference  of  spelling  is  so  slight  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  either  that  the  same  place  is  always  meant,  or  that 
that  place  is  Exeter. 

Willibald  gives  no  name  to  the  place  where  Wynfrith 
was  born,  and  refers  to  it  only  as  “ villa  domusque  patris 
sui.^^  Nor  does  he  tell  us  how  far  it  was  from  the  - 
monastery  at  Adescancastre,  to  which,  it  would  seem,  the 
boy  was  sent  while  his  father  was  still  on  his  sick  bed. 
There  is  no  reference  to  his  birthplace— nothing  indeed 
which  at  all  helps  ns  toward  finding  even  the  district  in 
which  it  was  placed — in  any  of  the  numerous  letters 
written  by  Boniface  to  different  persons  in  Wessex.  A 
certain  Leobgitha  who  writes  to  him,  tells  him  that  her 
father  Tinne — “cujus  vocabulnm  est  Tinne  in  occiduis 
regionibus,”  who  had  been  a friend  of  Boniface,  is  dead  ; 

(5).  All  these  letters  will  be  found  in  Jaffe,  S.  Bonif,  Epist.  ; and  in 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccles.  Doc.  vol.  iii. 
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and  that  her  mother  Ebbe,  who  was  his  kinswoman, 
sought  his  prayers.  Tradition  makes  Willibald  bishop  of 
Eichstadt  (not  the  writer  of  the  life),  a nephew  of  St. 
Boniface — his  father  having  been  a certain  Richard,  called 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  who  married  Winne,  a sister  of 
Wynfrith,  and  was  himself  recognized  as  a saint.  But  the 
name,  Richard,  which  although  Teutonic  is  not  Saxon, 
makes  all  this  story  doubtful.  W illibald^’s  life  tells  us  all  that 
we  know  with  any  certainty  about  his  family ; and  a local 
tradition  of  most  ancient  standing  has  fixed  the  villa 
domusque  patris  sui^’  at  Crediton.  The  earliest  written 
record  of  this  tradition  is  found  in  the  Legendary  compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Grandison,  in  1336,  for  the 
use  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  This  book,  a finely-written 
manuscript  in  two  thick  folios,  remains  in  the  Chapter 
Library;  and  under  the  heading  of  Saint  Boniface  it  is 
recorded  that  the  future  Archbishop  was  born  of  noble 
race — ex  bona  prosapia,”  in  the  country  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  apud  Creditoniam  in  Devonia.”  Such  a state- 
ment implies  that  the  belief  at  that  time  was  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  had  probably  never  been  questioned.  No 
other  place  has  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  laid  claim  to 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  Wynfrith  ; and  although  Saint 
Boniface  was  commemorated  throughout  the  English 
church,  he  was  nowhere  more  honoured  than  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  own  district,  which  preserved,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  diocese, 
although  the  place  of  the  see  had  not  always  been  at 
Exeter.  When  the  Devonshire  see  was  first  established, 
at  Crediton,  in  or  about  the  year  909 — about  150  years 
after  the  death  of  Boniface — it  may  well  have  been  that 
recollections  of  the  saint  led  to  the  fixing  of  the  see  at  his 
birthplace.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  by  that  time 
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Creditor!  had  become  an  important  English  settlement, — 
the  “ villa’^  of  an  over-lord,  in  the  open  country,  where  his 
own  dwelling  was  surrounded  by  those  of  his  followers  and 
dependents. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  evidence,  although  it 
is  not  of  the  first  order—that  is,  it  has  not  the  weight  of  a 
direct  contemporary  statement — would  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  ; and  no  shadow  of  doubt  would  ever  have  been 
thrown  on  the  claim  of  Crediton  to  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Saint  Boniface.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
has  been  pronounced  as  a certainty  that  no  English — no 
Saxons — had  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  broken 
through,  the  borders  of  the  present  Devonshire,  or  estab- 
lished themselves  within  its  limits.  It  is  held — that  is,  it 
is  expressly  maintained  by  Dr.  Guest,  whose  conclusions 
are  accepted  by  Mr.  Freeman,  that  Dyvnaint  or  Domnonia 
was  as  yet  a great  unbroken  kingdom  ; that  its  chiefs  were 
powerful,  perhaps  quite  as  powerful  as  the  English  kings 
of  Wessex  who  were  pressing  on  their  borders  ; that  its 
ancient  Romano-Keltic  traditions  were  maintained  with 
vigour,  and  that  it  was  in  close  communication  with 
Armorica  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Britons  of  what  is 
now  Wales  on  the  other.  If  this  view  is  strictly  correct 
we  must  give  up  Saint  Boniface  as  having  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  either  Exeter  or  Crediton.  But  let  us  see 
what  additional  indications  may  be  found,  to  induce  us  still 
to  hold  by  the  evidence  supplied  by  Willibald^’s  life  and  the 
local  tradition.  We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  question  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  that  we  can  but  feel  our  way  in 
the  darkness.  N evertheless,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
reason  for  hesitating  before  we  allow  that  the  condition  of 
Domnonia  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventh  century,  was 
precisely  such  as  it  has  been  painted  by  Dr.  Guest. 
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If  we  recognize  Exeter  in  the  Adescancastre  of  Willibald, 
it  follows  not  only  that  a Saxon  colony  was  already,  about 
the  year  680,  in  possession  "of  part  of  the  city,  but  that 
some  kind  of  monastic  establishment  was  in  existence  in 
the  region  occupied  by  the  colonists.  The  West-Saxons, 
it  must  be  remembered,  had  received  their  first  Christian 
teaching  from  the  Frank,  Birinus,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Dorchester  in  650.  Not  more  than  30  years  therefore 
had  elapsed  from  this  date,  when  we  are  called  on  to  sup- 
pose a Christian  settlement,  with  a monastery,  at  Exeter. 
But  it  is  clear  that  Christianity  spread  at  once,  and  rapidly, 
throughout  all  those  parts  of  Britain  which  were  under 
West-Saxon  rule,  and  all  that  is  known  of  Ine,  King  of 
W^essex,  the  contemporary  of  Saint  Boniface,  besides  all 
that  is  recorded  of  the  early  life  of  Boniface  himself,  shows 
that  the  conversion  had  been  general,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
converts  untiring.  The  Saxons  who  penetrated  into  and 
conquered  Domnonia,  whenever  that  conquest  took  place, 
came  not  as  heathen  exterminators,  sweeping  the  country 
free  of  its  British  inhabitants.  This  had  been  the  case  in 
the  portions  of  Wessex  first  conquered  by  them,  and  in 
the  rest  of  Britain.  But  by  the  time  they  entered  what 
is  now  Devonshire  they  had  themselves  become  Christians, 
and  the  older  inhabitants,  subdued  and  perhaps  inthralled, 
were  not  exterminated.  Thus,  allowing  that  a Saxon 
colony  had  settled  in  Exeter  so  early  as  680,  there  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us  at  finding  such  a monastic  establish- 
ment among  them  as  that  to  which  Wynfrith  was  sent, 
and  over  which  Wolf  hard  presided.  They  would  come  as 
Christians,  and  as  Christians  with  all  the  zeal  of  new  con- 
verts ; and  the  first  church  raised  by  them  in  their  quarter 
of  the  city  would  in  all  likelihood  be  connected  with  a 
small  body  of  monks,  as  at  Dorchester,  or  at  Winchester, — 
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wherever  in  fact  an  ecclesiastical  centre  was  established. 
And  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Exeter,  whenever  and  how- 
ever it  occurred,  differed  altogether  from  the  conquest  of 
such  Romano-British  cities  as  Bath,  or  Gloucester,  or  Win- 
chester. The  Britons,  to  all  appearance,  were  never  driven 
entirely  from  it  ; and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  ^thelstan 
(a.d.  926)  they  occupied  the  city sequo  jure with  the 
Saxons.  AEthelstan,  we  are  told,  expelled  them  from 
Exeter,  and  set  the  Tamar  as  the  boundary  between 
the  British  sub-kingdom  of  Cornwall — ^the  reduced  Dom- 
nonia,— and  the  true  Wessex.  “ The  Lord  of  all  Britain,’^ 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  the  conqueror  of  Scot  and  Northman, 
the  lawgiver  of  England,  deemed  it  time  ...  to  place 
the  supremacy  of  the  conquering  nation  in  the  chief  city 
of  the  western  peninsula  beyond  all  doubt.  Hitherto  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  English  burghers  had  formed  a ruling 
class,  a civic  patriciate.  Now,  strengthened  doubtless  by 
fresh  English  colonists,  they  were  to  become  the  sole  pos- 
sessors of  the  city.’^  ® The  questions  for  us  are,  for  how 
long  a time  this  double  occupation  of  Exeter  had  con- 
tinued, and  in  what  manner  it  had  begun?  We  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  Willibald.  Mr.  Kerslake  of  Bristol, 
in  a very  interesting  paper  read  at  the  Exeter  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,^  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  limits  of  the  British  and  Saxon  quarters  of  the  city 
under  the  guidance,  partly  of  the  ancient  walls  and  streets, 
and  partly  of  the  dedications  of  the  several  churches. 
We  gather  from  it,  and  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  the 

(6) .  “ The  Place  of  Exeter  in  English  History,”  Macmillan's  Maga- 

zine, Sept.  1873.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  in  Exeter,  in  the  autumn 
of  1873. 

(7) .  “The  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Exeter.”  This  paper  has  been 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 
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Saxons  had  established  themselves  on  the  south  and  east ; 
and  that  a portion  of  the  city  on  the  north,  in  which  we 
find  the  churches  of  the  British  saints,  Petrock  and 
Kerrian,  together  with  the  country  beyond  it,  marked  not 
less  significantly  by  the  church  of  Saint  David,  was 
retained  by  the  Britons.  The  indications  are,  without 
doubt,  that  the  Saxon  colonists  had  reached  Exeter  either 
from  the  south,  by  the  river,  or  from  the  eastern  border  of 
the  county.  It  would  seem,  also,  judging  from  the 
recognition  of  the  division,  that  the  occupation  of  Exeter 
had  been  comparatively  peaceful.  The  newly  Chris- 
tianized Saxons  found  Christians  and  Christian  churches 
within  the  walls  of  Caer  Isc,— the  Romano-Keltic  city 
which  had  never  been  altogether  destroyed  or  abandoned, 
and  which  must  still  have  displayed  many  a trace  of 
Roman  occupation  and  magnificence.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  they  have  been  unrecognized  by  the  British 
Christians.  The  letter  of  Ealdhelm  to  Gerent,  King  of 
Domnonia,  written  in  705,  implies  that  the  Christians  of 
“ West  Wales,”  differing  as  they  did  from  the  Saxons  on 
the  question  of  Easter,  and  on  one  or  two  minor  points, 
were  by  no  means  so  unwilling  to  join  in  communion  with 
them  as  their  Welsh  brethren  beyond  the  Severn.^ 

The  separation  of  the  British  and  Saxon  quarters, 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kerslake,  must  have  been  long  in 

(8).  This  is  implied  not  only  by  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter,  but  by 
a passage  in  which  Ealdhelm  dwells  strongly  on  the  errors  of  the  Welsh 
priests — (North  Welsh  as  they  would  theu  be  called,  in  distinction  from 
those  of  “ West  Wales.”)  “ Illud  vero  quam  valde  a fide  catholica 

discrepat ; quod  ultra  Sabrince  fluminis  fretum  Demetarum 

sacerdotes,  de  privata  projDria  conversatiouis  munditia  gloriantes,  nos- 
tram  communionem  magnopere  abhominantur,  in  tantum,  ut  nec  in 
ecclesia  nobiscum  orationum  officia  celebrare,  nec  ad  mensam  ciborum 
fercula  pro  caritatis  gratia  pariter  percipere  dignentur.”  See  the  whole 
letter  in  Iladdan  and  Stubbs,  vol.  iii. 
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existence  when  ^thelstan  visited  Exeter  in  926.  No 
date  can  be  fixed  for  its  beginning ; but  the  legend  of  Saint 
Sativola,  or  Saint  Sidwell,  whose  church  outside  the 
eastern  gate  of  Exeter  is  said  to  mark  the  place  of  her 
beheading  by  a certain  scytheman  or  mower“(fgeniseca)— 
falls  in  with  the  belief  that  Willibald^ s Adescancastre  is 
Exeter,  and  that  Wynfrith  was  born  at  Crediton.  Her 
legend  asserts  that  she  was  a contemporary  of  Saint 
Boniface ; that  her  father,  Benna,  was  a Briton ; and 
that,  after  his  death,  her  step-mother,  covetous  of  her 
fortune,  caused  her  to  be  killed  while  at  prayer  near  a 
fountain  which  afterwards  bore  her  name.  Sativola  is 
said  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  three  sisters,  Juthwara, 
Wilgitha,  and  Eadwara, — names  which  are  Teutonic  and 
not  British,  unless  they  have  been  disguised  by  later 
hagiologists.^  Her  own  name  seems  to  be  Keltic ; and 
one  is  half  inclined  to  imagine  that  jjn  inter-marriage 
between  Saxon  and  Briton  may  not  even  at  that  time, 
have  been  impossible.  Be  that  as  it  may,  her  legend 
distinctly  asserts  that  she  was  a contemporary  of  Saint 
Boniface, — an  additional,  if  faint,  indication  in  support  of 
the  local  tradition  which  makes  Crediton  his  birthplace. 

The  distribution  of  Britons  and  Saxons  in  and  round 
Exeter,  implies,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  latter  approached 
from  the  south  or  east, — perhaps  from  both  quarters. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Domnonia  was 
attacked  on  its  eastern  side  as  well  as  by  Ine  on  the  north. 
There  is,  for  example,  a tradition  that  ^Ethelstan  founded 
Axminster,  the  minster  of  the  Axe,  as  the  memorial  of  a 
great  battle  in  which  five  kings  and  seven  earls  fell,  and 
which  raged  from  a point  known  as  the  hill  of  St. 

(9).  The  legend  of  S.  Juthwara  is  given  by  Capgrave.  All  the 
sisters  were  recognised  as  saints. 

VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II. 
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Calixtus — munt  Saint  Calyxt” — to  a place  called  Cole- 
croft,  close  under  Axminster.  The  tradition  of  this  battle 
is  recorded  in  the  register  of  Newenham  Abbey,  a docu- 
ment of  the  age  of  Edward  We  have  here,  no 

doubt,  recollections  of  Brunanburgh,  and  of  the  famous 
poem  preserved  in  the  English  Chronicle;  indeed,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Axminster  was  really  Brunanburgh, 
and  the  scene  of  that  great  fight.  Such  a notion  no  one 
would  maintain  at  present  ; for  wherever  may  have  been 
the  real  site  of  Brunanburgh,  we  know  that  it  was  some- 
where in  Northumbria.  But  the  tradition  of  a great  battle 
does  not  get  fixed  anywhere  without  some  reason;  and 
this  fight  at  Axminster  may  very  well  have  been  a real 
struggle  between  Britons  and  Saxons,  with  which,  at  a 
later  period,  some  of  the  Brunanburgh  details  were  con- 
fused. There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  a minster 
having  been  founded  by  the  conqueror  on  the  field  of  his 
victory.  The  great  Abbey  of  Battle,  on  the  field  of 
Senlac,  at  once  presents  itself  as  the  most  prominent 
example;  and,  in  1020,  Knut  built  a ‘^minster  of  lime 
and  stone^^  on  the  field  of  Assandun,  where  he  broke  the 
force  of  Edmund  Ironside.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
minster  of  the  Axe  may,  as  tradition  asserted,  have  been 
the  memorial  of  a great  battle.  That  there  was  a church 
at  Axminster  in  784,  we  know  from  the  record  in  the 
English  Chronicles,  under  that,  and  the  previous  year  755, 
of  the  deaths  of  Cynewulf,  King  of  Wessex,  and  of  an 
.ZEtheling,  named  Cyneheard.  The  body  of  the  King, 
it  is  said,  was  buried  at  Winchester  ; that  of  the  ^theling 

(10),  Tliis  register  was  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 
It  contams  two  accounts  of  the  battle,  one  in  French,  and  another  in 
Latin.  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Newenham  is  within  half  a mile  of 
Axmuister. 
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at  Axminster.^^  The  bodies  were  conveyed  from  Merton 
in  Surrey  ; and  there  must  have  been  some  strong  and 
especial  reason  for  taking  that  of  the  ^theling  so  far  west. 
He  or  his  family  must  have  had  some  close  interest  in  the 
minster  which  already  existed  at  Axminster.  Tradition 
attributed  its  foundation  to  ^thelstan;  but  here  is  a 
proof  that  it  had  arisen  long  before  his  time  ; and  the 
confusion  of  the  fight  at  Axminster  with  that  at  Brunan- 
burgh,  led  also,  in  all  probability,  to  the  introduction  of 
JEthelstan^s  name  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  minster. 

The  northern  march  of  what  is  now  Devonshire  may  for 
a long  period— up  to,  and  after  the  fight  in  710  of  Ine  and 
Nunna  with  the  British  King  Gerent — have  run  very 
nearly  along  the  line  which  now  separates  Devonshire  from 
Somersetshire.  There  are  indications,  such  as  the  Simon 
barrow  on  the  Blackdown  hills,  and  the  Simons  bath  in 
Exmoor— places  which  I believe  to  be  named  from 
Sigmund  the  Wselsing,  one  of  those  Teutonic  heroes 
under  whose  protection  march  lands  were  generally  placed^^ 
— that  this  frontier  was  one  of  some  permanence  during  the 
struggle  between  Saxon  and  Briton.  But  it  was  broken 
at  last.  Saxon  colonists  and  conquerors  poured  down  from 
the  north  ; and  under  H^thelwulf,  father  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  men  of 
Devonshire,  a mixed  race  it  may  be,  had  become  West- 
Saxon  subjects,  and  fought  valiantly  against  the  Danish 
invader.  But  if  the  evidence  on  which  I have  been 
dwelling  is  at  all  to  be  regarded,  we  must  believe  that 
long  before  the  Saxons  entered  Devonshire  from  the 

(11) .  “And  se  Cynewulf  rixode  xxxi  geara.  And  his  lie  lic5  on 
Wintanceastre.  and  thaes  asthelinges  set  Axanmynster,”  Chron.  ad  ann 
755. 

(12) .  See  “The  Folk  Lore  of  Devonshire,”  a paper  by  the  present 
writer  in  Frazer’s  Magazine  for  December,  1873. 
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north,  they  had  passed  the  Axe  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  had  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  Exeter,  and 
of  portions  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  manner  this  may  have  been  effected, — 
whether  by  single  leaders  with  their  followers,  penetrating 
at  different  points  into  the  country,  or,  as  the  Axminster 
battle  may  indicate,  with  the  full  force  of  the  royal  host.’^ 
But  I am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  a careful  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Devonshire- — and 
perhaps  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Tamar — will  afford 
indications  that  isolated  Saxon  settlements  may  have 
taken  place  along  it  at  remote  periods ; and  it  may  even  be 
a question  whether  the  great  keep  mounds  of  Totnes  and 
of  Plympton  may  not  have  been  the  work  of  these  first 
Saxon  settlers — who  needed  strongholds  near  the  sea, — 
rather  than  of  Britons  or  Brito-Bomans. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  Crediton.  The  position  of 
the  present  church,  marking  that  of  the  most  ancient 
settlement,  is  precisely  such  an  one  as  an  early  Saxon 
colonist  would  have  most  affected.  It  stands  on  a knoll  of 
higher  ground,  open  and  sunny,  at  the  head  of  a long 
green  meadow  which  opens  to  the  vale  of  the  Greedy, 
the  little  river  from  which  “ Cridiantun,”  Crediton,  the 
town’"’  or  enclosure  of  the  Greedy,  is  named.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  Boman  or  British  occupants 
had  preceded  the  Saxon  on  this  site.  At  any  rate,  no 
remains  of  that  earlier  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Crediton.  A line  of  road  runs  over  the  hills  by  Whitstone 
from  Exeter  to  Crediton,  and  is  perhaps  more  ancient, 
since  it  avoids  the  lower  marsh-lands,  than  that  which,  also 
of  considerable  antiquity,  follows  the  course  of  the  Greedy 
upward  from  its  junction  with  the  Exe.  These  may 
represent  British  trackways  passing  towards  the  north 
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coast  ; butj  although  there  are  ancient  camps  and  earth- 
works along  their  course,  if  at  some  little  distance  from  it, 
there  is  no  evidence  and  no  record  that  any  such  stronghold 
ever  existed  at  Crediton.  The  Saxon  colonists  may  have 
found  their  way  to  it  along  the  hills  from  Exeter— an 
approach  which,  according  to  Mr.  Kerslake^s  disposition  of 
the  city,  would  be  directly  open  to  them.  However  they 
came,  they,  to  all  appearance,  found  the  site  unoccupied, 
and  clear  for  their  own  settlement.  The  church  which 
served  as  the  first  cathedral  of  the  Devonshire  see,  after 
the  erection  of  that  see  about  909,  occupied  it  may  be,  the 
site  of  the  timbered  house  in  which  Wynfrith  first  saw  the 
light.  Leland  found  a tradition  existing,  to  the  effect  that 
this  Saxon  church  stood  somewhat  west  of  the  existing 
building.  No  traces  of  foundations  have  been  discovered ; 
but  in  the  valley  west  of  the  present  church  are  two  water 
springs,  one  of  which  is  protected  by  an  arch  of  Early, 
English  character  ; the  other  is  known  as  Saint  Winifred’s 
well.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  this  should  really 
be  Saint  Wynfrith’s  well,  and  that  we  have  here  a direct 
memorial — it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  traced  at 
Crediton— of  the  great  Apostle  of  Germany.  Wynfrith, 
although  he  received  the  name  of  Bonifacius,  either  on 
making  his  full  monastic  profession,  or  at  his  ordination  as 
priest,  continued  to  subscribe  himself,  almost  to  the  end  of 
his  life  as  Wynfrith  qui  et  Bonifacius.”  In  his  own 
country  he  would  be  more  likely  to  retain  his  English 
name.^^ 

(13).  The  churches  of  Brancecombe,  on  the  coast  between  Seaton  and 
Sidmouth,  and  of  Manaton,  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor,  are  dedicated 
to  Wynfrid  or  Winifred.  This  is  far  more  likely  to  be  Wynfrith  of 
Crediton  than  the  Welsh  saint,  whose  legend  did  not  come  into  exis- 
tence before  the  tweKth  century. 


and  glth^Im^,  nij  gd^Im^. 
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ALDHELME,  BISHOP  OF  SHERBORNE. 

HERE  is  so  much  resemblance  between  some  of  the 


Saxon  names,  and  yet  the  mode  of  spelling  them 
varies  so  much,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  Aldhelme,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  should  be  sometimes  confounded 
with  Athelme  or  Adelme,  the  first  Bishop  of  Wells. 

Brihtwald,  the  eighth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  rejoices 
in  no  less  than  twelve  aliases j or  different  spellings  of  his 
name.^ 

It  may  be  not  inappropriate,  therefore,  to  call  to  mind 
the  points  of  difference  between  these  ancient  occupiers 
of  the  sees  of  Sherborne  and  of  Wells. 

Although  desirous  to  do  full  justice  to  OUR  first  bishop 
(Athelme  of  Wells),  a divine  who  seems  to  have  been 
raised  solely  by  his  character  for  learning  and  piety  to  the 

(1).  Brectwaklus  (Iloveden),  Britwold  (Huntingdon),  Brithwoldus 
(Brompton),  Brichtwaldus  (Diceto),  Bertliwaldus  (Simeon  of  Durham), 
Berechtwaldus  and  Bertwaldus  (Bede),  Birctwaldus  (Malmesbury),  Briht- 
waldus  (Flor.  of  Worcester),  Berclitwald  (Chron.  Marl,  and  S.  Cruc), 
Britliwaldus  (Matth.  Paris),  and  Bricwaldus  (Birchington).  See 
Pachardson’s  note  in  Godwin,  quoted  by  Hook. 
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highest  stations  in  the  Church,  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  friend  of  Archbishop  Theodore— of 
Hadrian  the  scholar  and  divine, — Aldhelme,  the  monk  of 
Malmesbury,  Sherborne’s  first  bishop,  takes  a still  higher 
rank  among  the  learned  and  holy  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Aldhelme  or  Ealdhem  was  the  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Ina,  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  being  the  son 
of  Kentred,  Ina’s  brother.  His  early  life  was  devoted  to 
study  ; and  from  his  retreat  at  Malmesbury  he  mentions  in 
letters  to  his  learned  friend  Hadrian  several  of  the  subjects 
of  study  on  which  he  there  employed  himself.^  Such  were 
‘‘  Latin  versification,  Koman  jurisprudence,  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  arithmetic” — the  last  he  says  that  he  found 
a “ laborious  science,”  and  well  it  might  be,  when  all 
calculations  had  to  be  performed  by  the  Roman  numerals, 
the  seven  letters,  C.  D.  M.  I.  V.  X. 

The  reputation  of  Ealdhelm  for  learning  became  so 
great  that  persons  came  from  Scotland  and  France  to  study 
under  his  guidance.  He  was  ordained  by  Eleutherius, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  between  the  years  670  and  675, 
and  not  long  after  his  ordination  we  find  him  raised  to  the 
abbot’s  chair  at  Malmesbury. 

In  689,  having  gone  to  Rome  with  King  Ceadwella,^  he 
obtained  a grant  from  the  Pope  Sergius,  exempting  his 
abbey  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  from  secular  service, 
and  conferring  on  the  monks  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  abbot.  On  the  death  of  Hsedda,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  the  year  705,  that  extensive  diocese  was  divided, 

(2) .  The  account  of  Aldhelme’s  studies  and  learning  at  Malmesbury 
is  given  in  Bede  Hist.  lib.  5,  c.  18. 

(3) .  Arabic  numerals  were  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  1050,  into 
England  1253. 

(4) .  Who  is  said  to  have  gone  thither  for  baptism.  He  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ina. 
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Daniel  became  Bishop  of  Winchester^  and  Aldhelmcj  much 
(it  is  said)  against  his  will,  received  the  western  portion 
of  the  diocese,  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Sherborne. 
His  diocese  comprised  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ; and  Bede  tells  us  that  for  four 
years  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  see“-“(“  strenua 
diligentia’^)-*^^  with  unwearied  diligence.^^  Indefatigable 
in  preaching  and  giving  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  he  was 
liberal  in  employing  his  augmented  means  in  building  and 
endowing  churches ; his  zeal  was  tempered  by  a charity  in 
advance  of  his  age  ; for,  although  he  considered  the  Celtic 
churches  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  as  schismatical,  he 
earnestly  desired  their  reconciliation,  and  in  Jiis  letter  to 
Gerontius,  Prince  of  Cornwall  (King  Gerunt),''"  he  admits 
the  orthodoxy  with  which  they  inculcated  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  preached  the  mystery  of  our  Lord’s  incar- 
nation, death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

Aldhelme  seems  plainly  to  have  held  the  great  principle 
that  schismatics  were  to  be  convinced  not  by  force,  but  by 
reason. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this  period  two  subjects  of 
controversy  existed  in  the  Christian  Church,  which  excited 
the  minds  not  only  of  prelates,  but  also  of  princes,  viz., 
the  proper  period  for  the  observance  of  the  Easter  festival, 
and  the  tortsure. 

The  Celtic  bishops  agreed  on  these  points  with  the 
Eastern  Churches,  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Latin. 
Theodore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  this  time,  was 
originally  of  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul;  but 
although  at  first  a Greek  churchman,  he  had  conformed  to 
the  formularies  of  the  Latin  Church  ; and  Hadrian,  who 


(5).  As  Hook  calls  him  ! ! 
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had  been  appointed  by  the  Pope®  to  accompany  the  Arch- 
bishop to  England,  had  also  to  conform  both  to  the  Latin 
mode  of  resolving  the  question  of  Easter,  and  also  to  the 
Koman  method  of  tonsure.  The  oriental  mode  permitted 
the  long  hair  to  fall  down  behind,  but  shortened  that  on 
the  front— and  the  Archbishop  and  his  assessor  were 
delayed  some  time  in  Rome,  till  the  hair  of  one  or  both  was 
long  enough  to  be  submitted  to  the  scissors  of  orthodoxy* 
In  due  time,  “ the  flowing  locks  at  the  back  of  his  head 
were  abscinded,  the  licentious  prolixity  of  the  beard  cur- 
tailed, and  with  the  legitimate  amplitude  and  circularity  of 
crown,  Hadrian  started  with  Theodorus  as  ‘ amicus  curise’ 
for  England.”^  Some  years  after,  there  appears  an  order 
in  the  canons  of  Archbishop  Richard,  requiring  this 
portion  of  the  clerical  toilet  to  devolve  not  on  the  barber^ 
but  on  the  archdeacon~-2k  duty  this  for  which,  in  the 
modern  revival  of  ancient  usages,  it  may  be  well  that  our 
present  archdeacons  should  be  prepared  ! 

I would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  imply  by  these 
remarks  that  Christianity  in  these  early  times  was  merely 
nominal  or  trivial,  on  the  contrary  there  was  much  in  it,  as 
the  examples  of  Aldhelme,  Anselm,  and  others  shew,  which 
was  deep,  loving,  and  real.  An  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  eminent  man,  the  father  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
was  printed  at  Mayence  in  1601,^  but  his  life  written  by 
King  Alfred  has  unfortunately  perished. 

He  died  A.d.  709,  and  was  buried  at  Malmesbury. 

ATHELME,  BISHOP  OF  WELLS. 

It  is  well  know  that  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  a sovereign 
not  more  eminent  for  his  courage  and  success  as  a warrior, 

(6).  Vitalianus,  (7).  Hook,  p.  144. 

(8).  Diet.  Historique  de  I’Avoc^t — Librn.  of  the  Sorbonne. 
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than  for  his  qualities^]  as  a statesman,  a legislator,  and  a 
devout  Christian,  about  the  year  704  (five  years,  2.e.,  before 
the  death  of  Aldhelme,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  memoir) 
founded  a collegiate  church  at  Wells  for  four  canons  ; the 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  the  little  found- 
ation is  said  to  have  been  augmented  in  766,  by  Cenulph 
(successor  of  Sigebert  in  the  West-Saxon  territories).  In 
this  state  this  humble  seminary  of  religion  remained  for  200 
years,  until  the  year  905,  when,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
historians  of  the  times, ^ a Synod  was  held  ; in  pursuance  of 
an  edict  issued  by  King  Edward  the  Elder,  at  this  synod  it 
was  resolved  to  increase  the  members  of  the  episcopate  and 
to  erect  three  new  bishoprics,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  large 
dioceses  of  Winchester  and  Sherborne,  these  sees  having 
become  vacant  in  909,  some  others  also  being  found  void  at 
the  same  time.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  consecrated 
seven  bishops,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion.  At  this  time, 
and  since  the  year  890,  Plegmund,’^®  once  the  hermit  of 
Plegmundesham,  or  Plemstall.  near  Chester,  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  been  appointed  to  that  see 
by  King  Alfred,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a high  opinion 
of  his  piety  and  learning. 

Athelme  had  been  chosen  President,  or  as  it  was  after- 
wards called  Provost  (now  Dean),  of  the  Canons  at  W ells, 
and  was  promoted  to  fill  the  new,  office  of  Bishop  of 
Wells..  By  some  authorities  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  but  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  of  the  abbots  in  Dngdale^’s  Monasticon^  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  only  a monk  of  that  religious  house. 
Glastonbury,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  Eton  of  Anglo- 


(9).  Ralph  de  Diceto,  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  &c. 
(10).  Plegmund  was  consecrated  in  890. 
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Saxon  England,  “ the  chief  seat  of  education  for  the  upper 
classes  of  society.”  From  this  great  school  of  learning, 
when  Plegmund  had  resolved  to  form  Somerset  into  a 
diocese,  he  fixed  on  Athelme  to  be  its  first  bishop.^^  The 
bishop  elect  may  not  have  held  so  dignified  a post  as  abbot 
of  that  important  monastery,  he  may  not  have  been  either 
the  provost  or  even  the  head  master  of  the  Eton  of  those 
early  days,  yet  is  it  a sufficient  attestation  to  his  eminence 
as  a scholar,  a theologian,  and  a man  of  piety,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  to  fill  the  office  of 
first  bishop  for  the  Somerseetians  at  Wells. 

The  Canon  of  Wells  tells  us  that  the  dioceses  supplied 
at  this  time  by  Archbishop  Plegmund,  were  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  ; and  that  the 
bishops  then  consecrated  were  Fridstan,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester ; Brornock,  Bishop  of  Selsea  (for  Sussex)  ; Eadulph 
Bishop  of  Crediton,  for  Devon;  Athelme,  Bishop  of  Wells; 
and  Athelstan,  who  was  seated  at  Petrockstow,  or  Pad- 
stow,  in  Cornwall,  with  two  others. 

After  occupying  the  see  of  Wells  for  nine  years,  Athelme 
was  considered  the  fittest  person  to  be  advanced,  on  the 
death  of  Plegmund,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Collinson, 
in  his  notice  of  Wells,  and  Cassan,  in  his  Lwes%f  the 
Bishops^  speak  of  ^^the  strict  integrity  of  his  moral 
character,  and  of  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  mankind.'’^ 

Plowever  that  may  be,  having  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Church  and  the  crown  the  oflSce  of  a suffragan  bishop, 
it  is  surely  no  small  confirmation  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  that,  in  the  year  914,  Athelme  was  selected 

(11).  It  lias  been  said  by  some  (see  Hook  in  Plegmund)  that  the 
vacancies  in  many  of  the  dioceses  were  occasioned  by  King  Alfred 
rigourously  declining  to  appoint  any  but  men  of  learning  to  the  vacant 
bishopricks. 
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for  the  highest  position  which  a prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  be  called  to  fill.^^ 

If  the  question  occurs,  “ Why  was  Wells  thus  fixed  upon 
as  the  seat  of  the  bishop  in  this  county!  no  better 
answer  can  be  given  than  that  which  Mr.  Freeman  has 
suggested  in  his  able  and  interesting  little  volume  on  The 
Cathedral  Church  of  ^eZ/5,— neither  of  the  two  larger 
towns  then  existing  in  the  county,  neither,  2.e.,  the 
“Koman  city  of  Bath,  at  one  extremity,  nor  the  English 
town  of  Taunton,  founded  by  King  Ina,  on  the  south-west, 
were  sufficiently  central  to  form  a suitable  place  of 
residence  for  the  bishop.  Glastonbury,  surrounded  by 
water  in  its  Island  of  Avalon,  was  occupied  with  important 
pursuits,  and  of  a different  character,  neither  would  its 
mitred  abbot  be  likely  to  have  approved  the  planting  of  a 
rival  authority  either  on  his  chair,  or  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Wells,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
for  its  more  central  position,  where  was  already  a body  of 
clergy  attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
salubrity  of  whose  springs  was  probably  bringing  the 
place,  called  also  Welweand  Fonticuli,  into  some  notoriety. 

Most  ecclesiastical  preferments  at  this  period  were 
given  to  monks.  Not  that  monastic  institutions  seem 
to  be  suited  to  the  character  of  the  English  people — on 
the  contrary  there  is  a love  of  liberty,  of  independence, 
of  self-conquest,  and  self-control,  which  are  far  more 
truly  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  many 
of  the  kings  and  archbishops  under  the  influence  of  the 

(12).  From  tlie  dates  which  are  assigned  to  the  episcopate  of  Eald- 
helm,  sometimes  called  Adhelm,  at  Sherborne,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Athelm  or  Adhelm  first  Bishop  of  Wells,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  200  years  between  the  two  prelates. 
Eahlhelm  died  at  Sherborne  in  709  ; Athelm  of  Wells  died  after  his 
translation  to  Canterbury,  a.d.  923. 
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Popes,  discouraged  the  secular  clergy,  favoured  and  ad- 
vanced the  regulars. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  steadily  Wells  has 
maintained  the  original  character  of  its  foundation  amidst 
all  vicissitudes  of  its  history,  from  the  very  beginning 
down  to  the  present  day.  Notwithstanding  the  power  and 
prejudices  of  kings  and  archbishops — of  the  Edreds,  the 
Odos,  and  Dunstans — ^the  services  of  the  Church  have 
been  continually  performed,  not  by  cucullated’"’  clergy, 
as  was  the  case  in  all  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation, 
but  by  a dean  and  canons,  as  is  the  case  now.  And  its 
president"’"’  and  four  canons,  such  as  they  were  in  the  9th 
and  10th  century,  are  represented  now  by  the  dean  and 
four  canons  of  the  present  period. 

Mr.  Irvine,  who  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  the  west-end  of  Wells  Cathedral 
under  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  architect,  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
constructional  history  of  the  church.  His  very  careful 
observations  of  the  fabric,  which  are  now  published  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somerset 
Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society^  convinced 
him  that  there  were  five  periods  in  which  the  chief  works 
of  construction  were  effected.  These  five  divisions  are 
indicated  by  particular  characteristics  in  the  architecture 
and  masonry. 

To  me  this  remark  seems  full  of  interest.  It  shows  the 
zeal  which  prompted  the  clergy  and  people  of  Somerset  in 
so  many  different  periods  to  promote  the  enlargements, 
improvement,  or  restoration  of  their  diocesan  church — 
these  costly  additions  or  repairs  prove  in  what  high  estima- 
tion their  cathedral  and  its  services  were  held,  through  so 
many  successive  ages.  I look  at  these  several  restorations 
as  petrifactions^'  of  the  motto,  ‘‘esto  perpetua,”  and  of 
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the  desire  of  so  many  consecutive  generations  that  their 
noble  church  and  its  services  should  last  while  the  world 
itself  lasted. 

The  great  and  good  monarch  of  Wessex  in  the  8th 
century  could  not  but  be  gratified  if  he  were  permitted  to 
see  his  foundation  at  Wells,  200  years  older  than  the  bishop- 
rick,  maintained  and  flourishing,  after  the  flight  of  ten 
centuries.  Nor  would  he  be  disappointed  if  he  were  to 
behold  the  last  restoration,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  his 
Somers^tians,  has  just  been  completed.  If,  standing  at 
the  new  entrance  gate,^^  he  should  behold  Bishop  Jocelyn’s 
noble  front,  with  its  storied  sculptures,  and  shafted  cano- 
pies, supported  by  elegant  pillars  of  Kilkenny-Purbeck, 
rising  up  from  its  levelled  carpet  of  green,  freed  from  all 
vulgar  incumbrances,  with  a grandeur  it  never  knew  before, 
or  certainly  has  not  known  for  400  years  ! 


EXTEAOT  PEOM  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PEELATES 
BY  THE  “ CANON  OF  WELLS.” 

Plegmund,  the  most  excellent  learned  man  of  his  time,  was 
borne  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  In  his  youth  he  first 
dedicated  himselfe  to  a solitarie  life,  and  lived  an  eremite  in  the 
Island  of  Chester,  which  of  him  (as  it  should  seem)  was  wont 
to  be  called  Plegmundsham.  He  was  taken  thence  to  teach 
Alfred,  that  was  afterward  king  of  England.  Being  chosen 
archbishop,  he  travailed  to  Eome,  in  person,  and  was 
there  consecrate.  Soone  after  his  returne,  to  requite  belike 
the  curtesie  he  had  found  there,  he  tooke  great  paines  in  collec- 


(13).  Near  Brown’s  Gate. 
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ting  the  almes  of  al  men  wel  disposed  thro’  the  land,  which 
the  King  sent  together  with  much  treasure  of  his  owne  by 
Athelmus  Bishop  of  Winchester,  appointing  a certaine  portion 
of  the  same  to  be  conveied  unto  Jerusalem.  Marianus  then 
Pope,  a little  before  had  gratified  the  King  divers  waies.  He 
had  granted  immunitie  of  tribute  unto  the  Saxons  schoole  at 
Pome,  and  sent  sundrie  presents  unto  him,  namely,  among 
other  things  a piece  of  the  crosse  upon  which  our  Saviour  was 
thought  to  have  suffered  death.  By  this  contribution  his 
Mndnesse  was  sufB.ciently  requited.  The  most  remarkable 
action  of  this  Archbishop  is,  that  the  yeare  905,  he  consecrated 
seven  bishops  in  One  day.  By  reason  of  continuall  warres, 
all  the  province  of  the  West-Saxons  had  been  without  any 
bishop  for  seven  yeares,  which  Formosus  the  Pope  imputing 
unto  the  negligence  of  the  King,  sent  out  an  excommunication 
against  him.  He  therefore  caused  Plegmund  the  Archbishop 
to  call  a convocation,  wherein  it  was  ordered  that  the  country 
of  the  Gewisses,!^  which  till  that  time  had  but  two  bishops 
(one  at  Winchester,  another  at  Shirburne)  should  hereafter 
have  five ; viz.,  besides  the  Sees  afore-named,  Welles  in 
Sommersetshire,  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  and  St.  Petroclc's  in 
Cornwall.  Unto  Winchester  was  appointed  Frithstan,  to 
Shirburne  Wolfstan,  to  Criditon  Cendulfe,  and  to  Saint 

Petrock’s  Athelstane Plegmund  sat 

archbishop  26  yeares,  and  dying  ann.  915,  was  buried  in  his 
owne  church. 

“ Athelm  that  had  been  Abbot  of  Glastonburie  and  was 
appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  Wells  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Plegmund  in  Canterburie.  William  of  Malmesbury  saith  that 
this  archbishop  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Abbey  of  Mal- 
mesburie,  but  it  seemeth  to  be  more  ancient  than  so.  He  sat 
nine  years.  Died  anno  924,  and  was  buried  with  his  prede- 
cessors.” 

Of  the  appointment  of  Athelm  or  Aldhelm  to  the  see  of  Wells, 
the  Canon  of  Wells  thus  speaks  (pa.  289) 

“ It  happened  then  (the  yeare  905)  that  Plegmund  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  by  the  commandment  of  the  King, 
consectrated  seven  bishops  in  one  day,  whereof  three  were 


(14).  Gewisi — the  West-Saxons. 
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appointed  to  sees  newly  erected ; among  tlie  rest  Aldhelm,^^ 
abbot  of  Griastonbnry,  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Weis,  and 
Somersetshire  allotted  nnto  him  for  his  diocese.  He  sat  there 
ten  years,  and  after  the  death  of  Plegmnnd  was  removed  to 
Canterbury. 

2.  Wifelnins  who  saw  Aldhelm  both  here  and  at  Canterbury. 
He  lived  here  nine  yeares  and  there  fourteen ; a man  (saith 
Poly.  Yirg.)  famous  as  well  for  vertue  as  learning. 

3.  Elfetii. 

4.  Wifhelm. 

5.  Brithelm. 

6.  Keneec^?rdus  or  waldi\xs,. 

7.  Sigar. 

8.  Alwyn,  Adelwyn,  Ealfwyn. 

9.  Burwold.  His  tombe  is  to  be  seene  with  his  name 
engraved,  upon  the  south  side  of  the  quier  at  Wells. 


(15).  Thus  the  Canon  of  Wells  calls  Athelm  Aldhelm. 


AND  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND 
BRITONS,  AND  THEIR  TWO  CHURCHES 
IN  M'ESSEX. 


BY  W.  BARNES,  B.D. 


riTHE  few  notes  which  I would  cast  into  the  increasing 
store  of  knowledge  which  is  gathered  by  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society,  are  not,  in  themselves,  so  truly 
history,  as  clues  to  a further  insight  into  the  meeting  of  the 
two  races— "Saxons  and  Britons,  and,  in  later  times,  that 
of  the  two  Churches —the  Saxon  and  British  Churches 
in  Wessex. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  came  in  on  the  Christian  Britons  as 
heathen,  or  without  Baptism,”  as  Aneurin,  the  British 
bard,  says  of  them,  in  scorn,’^  and  the  West-Saxons  were 
first  called  by  the  Gospel,  in  the  mission  of  St.  Birinus 
in  A.D.  634. 

Under  Ine,  however,  a Christian  king  of  Wessex,  the 
settlement  of  the  West-Saxons  seems  to  have  fairly  reached 
down  to  the  river  Parret  ; and  it  is  very  likely  that, 
while,  as  yet,  they  had  not  settled  on  the  lands  below  the 
Parret,  they  claimed  them  as  their  own,  just  as  we  have 
heretofore  landed,  and  planted  our  flag  on  some  lands  of 

(1).  Gododin  xii.  14. 
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so-called  savages,  and  called  forth  to  the  winds  that  they, 
thenceforth  belonged  to  England  ; and  they  were  at  once 
our  own. 

About  A.  705,  King  Ine  cut  off  the  western  end  of  the 
over-wide  bishoprick  of  Winchester,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  bishoprick  of  the  whole  of  Wessex,  of  which  Win- 
chester was  the  thronestead,  and  so  founded  a new  bishop- 
rick, of  which  the  bishopsettle  was  at  Sherborne,  and  over 
which  he  set,  as  the  first  bishop,  a friend  and  kinsman  of 
his  own,  Ealdhelm.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  line 
of  the  upper  edge  of  Ealdhelm’s  bishoprick.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle  says  that  he  was  bishop  on  the  west  of  Selwood. 

All  to  the  east  of  Selwood,^’  says  a lately-printed  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  diocese,  “ remained  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester.  All  to  the  west  of  Selwood  was  constituted 
into  a separate  diocese,  the  see  of  which  was  fixed  at 
Sherborne.^’  But  we  cannot  hence  mark  the 'edge  of 
Ealdhelm^s  diocese,  unless  we  know  whether  it  was  w’^est 
of  the  whole  of  Selwood,  or  west  of  the  upper  edge  of  it, 
or  at  what  lines  the  wood  itself  was  understood  to  end. 

Asser,  in  his  Life  of  King  Alfred^  gives  the  name  of  the 
wood  as  Selwood,  in  Latin  Silva  Magna,  but  in  British, 
Coit  Maur,  or,  in  Welsh  of  our  day.  Coed  Mawr — the 
Great  Wood. 

We  should  not  readily  believe  that  Selwood  reached 
upward  farther  than  to  the  unwoody  chalk  hills  of  Dorset 
or  AV^ilts,  though  the  “ Stone  of  Egbert, where  Alfred 
gathered  his  men  against  the  Danes,  is  deemed  by  most 
writers  to  be  Brixton  Deverill.  We  may  believe  that  it 
took  in  or  touched  Frome  Selwood  and  Pen  Zelvvood  or 
Selwood — in  Somerset,  if  not  Silton  in  Dorset  ; and  the 
names  of  the  parishes  of  Wooton  Glanville  (Wudu-tun 
or  Wood -tun),  and  North  Wootton,  near  Sherborne, 
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bespeak  them  as  in  Selwood,  or  in  some  other  wood  that 
reached  onward  from  it. 

A Topographical  Directory  (Capper’s,  1808)  says,  under 
Frome  and  Selwood^  that  Frome  Selwood  was  the  chief  town 
in  Selwood,  and  that  it  began  there,  and  reached  about 
fifteen  miles  long  and  six  broad.  And  where  then  was  the 
end  of  it  ? As  far  as  I can  see  by  the  map  of  the  land,  it 
must  have  been  at  some  unmarked  line,  which,  if  it  was 
the  boundary  of  Selwood,  was  yet  no  ending  of  the  woodi- 
ness of  the  ground  ; so  that  Selwood  must  in  that  case 
have  ended  in  the  midst  of  a wood. 

It  is  likely  that  Selwood  reached  to  the  chalk  downs 
which  rise  by  Stourton  and  Mere,  and  which  wind  onward 
from  Shaftesbury  to  Blandford,  as  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Vale  of  Blackmore,  and  that  it  held  the  more  latterly 
out-marked  forests  of  Blackmore,  or  the  White  Hart, 
and  Gillingham ; and  in  that  case  Egbright’s  Stone,”  or 
Brixton  Deverill,  would  have  been,  as  Asser  puts  it,  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  Selwood  ; and  Mere,  close  under  the 
chalk  downs,  might  have  been  the  Mere  or  Mearc — edge  or 
boundary  of  it;  and  Mere  Woodlands,  like  Frome  Wood- 
lands, would  have  been  within  it.  And  we  may  believe 
that  the  Selwood  reached  down  through  the  then  woodlands 
in  Somerset,  and  that  Ealdhelm  was  bishop  of  Selwudu- 
mr—Selwoodshire,  as  Ethel werd  calls  it,  or  the  district 
which  was  below  the  chalk  hills,  and  widely  overspread 
with  wood  ; and,  indeed,  that  in  the  Saxon  mind  he  was 
bishop  of  the  whole  of  lower  Wessex,  down  to  Land’s 
End,  though,  in  Cornwall,  the  Britons  were  under  the 
ministry  of  their  own  Church. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  woodlands  ended  at  or  near 
Sherborne,  for  Asser  writes  of  King  Alfred,  as  lingering 
for  a time,  with  some  of  his  followers,  among  the  wood- 
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lands  of  still  woody  Somerset,  near  Athelney.  Later 
writers  have  said  that  Ealdhelm’s  new  bishoprick  took 
in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,^ 
but  it  cannot  be  likely  that  the  Selwood  reached  over  the 
chalk  downs  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  which  could  not  have 
been,  even  in  their  wild  state,  a thickly-timbered  land  ; and 
if  Ealdhelm  was  bishop  of  Dorset  and  Wilts,  how  can  it 
be  that  he  was  bishop  of  a diocese  only  on  the  west  side 
of  Selwood  ? It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  stand  good 
that  Ealdhelm  himself  was  bishop  over  Wilts  or  eastern 
Dorset,  or  that  his  bishoprick  reached  eastward  from 
Selwood ; but  it  is  likely  that,  after  Archbishop  Plegmund, 
under  Edward  the  Elder,  had  consecrated  some  new 
bishops,  and  some  of  them  for  new  bishopricks  in  lower 
Wessex,  one  in  Somerset  (Wells),  and  one  in  Devonshire 
(Crediton,  afterwards  Exeter),  and  one  in  Cornwall  (St. 
Germain’s),  then  Wilts  and  eastern  Dorset  were  cut  from 
the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  given  to  that  of  Sherborne, 
which  lost  its  western  end  to  the  new  bishoprick  below  it. 

A full  and  good  list  of  Ealdhelm’s  works  is  given  in  the 
new  edition  of  Hutchins'’s  History  of  Dorset^  and  some  of 
them  may  afford  matter  of  interest,,  and  clues  to  some  fur- 
ther historical  truths.  Ealdhelm  was  a well-schooled  man, 
and  must  have  been  a steady  reader,  in  Latin  at  least,  and 
had  won  himself  no  little  skill  in  the  common  lore  of  his 
time,  as  well  as  in  Biblical  and  Church  learning.  His 
style,  as  Bede  says,  was  clear,  and  he  had  bestowed  no  less 
of  thought  on  Latin  prosody  than  on  syntax  ; and,  indeed, 
the  reader  would  sometimes  be  likely  to  take  his  verse  as 
clearer  than  his  prose.  Among  his  main  works  are  one  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  another  of  nearly  the  like  matter,  in 
prose,  on  celibacy,  De  Virginitate,  or  Unwedlockf  built 

(2).  Foot  note  to  Dr,  Giles’s  Bede't  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon 
of  Wells. 
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mainly  of  praise  of  unwedded  labourers  in  God’s  work, 
whether  patriarchs  or  prophets  under  the  law,  or  apostles 
or  other  saints  under  the  Gospel.  Besides  these  pieces, 
and  some  letters  and  smaller  bits,  he  wrote,  also  in  hexa- 
meter verse,  a poem  on  the  Eight  Main  Vices,  and  about 
eighty  riddles,  or  epigrams,  of  sundry  lengths  on  sundry 
things,  from  the  sea  tides  to  a daddy-longlegs.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  like  to  see  the  way  in  which,  in  the  early 
times  of  less  severe  thought,  he  handled  his  subjects  : — 

ON  THE  EAINBOW: 

“DE  IKIDE  VEL  AECU  CELESTI. 

Taumantis  proles  priscorum  famine  fingor, 

Ast  ego  prima  mei  generis  rudimenta  retexam, 

Sole  rnbro  genitus  sum  partn  nnbis  aqnosae 
Lustro  polos  passim  solos  non  scando  per  anstros.” 

ON  SEA  salt: 

“ DE  SALE. 

Dudum  lympha  fni,  squamoso  pisce  rednndans  ; 

Sed  natura  novo  fati  discrimine  cessit, 

Torrida  dnm  calidos  patior  tormenta  per  ignes, 

Nam  cineri  facies  nivibns  que  simillima  fulget.” 

A PAIR  OE  BELLOWS  : 

“ DE  POLIADIS. 

Blatibus  alternis  vexor  cum  fratre  gemello.^ 

Non  est  vita  mihi,  cum  sint  spiracula  vitae. 

Ars  mea  gemmatis  dedit  ornamenta  metallis  ; 

Gratia  nulla  datur  mihi,  sed  capit  alter  honorem.” 

THE  DIAMOND  : 

“ DE  ADAMANTE  LAPIDE. 

En  ego  non  vereor  rigid!  discrimina  ferri, 

Elammarum  nec  torre  cremor,  sed  sanguine  capri,^ 
Virtus  edomiti  mollescit  dura  rigbris. 

Sic  cruor  exsuperat,  quod  ferrea  massa  pavescit.” 

(3) .  This  implies  the  old  form  of  bellows,  from  which  we  have  the 
wording  “A  pair  of  bellows,”  or  blast-skins,  of  which  one  filled  while 
the  other  blew,  so  as  to  keep  up  an  on-holding  blast. 

(4) .  Whence  could  have  first  arisen  this  belief  that  the  diamond  melts 
in  goat’s  blood  ? 
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On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  Latin  book  of 
Peripatetic  Physiology^  by  Johannis  Magirus,  M.D.,  and 
professor  of  the  science  at  Marburgh,  in  Hesse,  I found  a 
slight  handling  of  the  question  why  warm  goat’s  blood 
melts  the  diamond,  but  he  answers  it  not.  He  says  that 
Scaliger  could  not  give  the  reason  of  it,  and  so  it  must  be 
an  Occulta  Causa.”  The  belief  is  most  likely  given  in 
Aristotle’s  Physics. 

THE  ORGAN 

As  it  must  be,  though  it  is  headed 

“ DE  BARBITO. 

Qamvis  aere  cavo  salpiactae  classica  clangant 
Et  cytherae  crepitent,  strepitu  que  tubae  modulentur ; 
Centenos  tamen  eructant  mea  viscera  cantus, 

Meque  strepente  stupent  mox  musica  corda  fibrarum.”® 

One  on  the  silkworm,  and  others  on  the  peacock  and  on  the 
magnet,  show  that  they  were  not  unbe-known  to  Ealdhehn. 

Ealdhelm  writes  a riddle  on  pepper,  which,  by  whatever 
line  of  traffic  it  came  into  England,  was  then  found  on  the 
English  board  ; — 

“ HE  PIPERE. 

Sum  niger  exterius,  rugoso  cortice  tectus 
Sed  tamen  interius  candentem  gesto  medullam 
Delicias,  epulas  regum  luxusque  ciborum, 

Jus  simul  et  pulpas  battutas  condo  culinae, 

Sed  me  subnixum  nulla  virtute  videbis, 

Yjscera  ni  fuerint  nitidis  quassata  medullis.” 

One  riddle  on  a book-case,  De  Area  Libraria,”  seems 
to  show  that  in  Ealdhelm’s  mind  it  was  a book-chest,  or 
box.  Whether  like  the  Roman  capsuln,  for  rolls,  or  a 
chest  for  bound  leaf-books.  Our  word  book-case,  instead 
of  book-shelves,  would  seem  to  point  to  a case.  He  makes 
its  contents  to  be  mostly  divinity;  as  he  says, 

“ Tota  que  sacratos  gestant  praecordia  biblos.” 

(5),  As  it  has  happened  of  late  years  in  many  of  our  churches,  where 
the  fiddle  and  bass  viol  have  yielded  to  the  organ. 
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In  a riddle  “ De  Mola,’^  the  mill-stones  are  given,  saying, 
“Nos  sumus  aeqnales  communi  sorte  sorores.’’ 

And  Fire  says, 

“Me  pater  et  mater®  gelido  genuere  rigore.” 

ON  A DEINKING  GLASS  : 

“ CALIX  YITEEUS. 

ic-  ^4  ^,4  ^4  il. 

Nempe  volunt  plures  collum  constringere  dextra, 

Et  pulchre  digitis  lubricum  comprendere  corpus ; 

Sed  mentes  muto  dum  labris  oscula  trado 
Dulcia,  compressis  impendens  basia  buccis 
Atque  pedum  gressus  titubantes  sterno  ruina.-” 

Of  the  meeting  of  the  Saxon  and  Celt  in  Wessex, 
it  has  been  given  as  a truth  in  some  of  our  histories  that 
the  Anglo-Saxons  drove  the  Britons  off  the  land,  as  clean 
as  a man  would  drive  a lot  of  stray  sheep  out  of  his  field,  and 
that  they  drove  them  into  Brittany,  and  drove  them  into 
Wales.  We  may  believe  that  many  of  them,  and,  above 
all,  many  who  had  holden  land,  and  lost  it,  withdrew  into 
Brittany,  or  Wales ; but  it  is  far  less  likely  that  they  were 
driven  or  fled,  in  a body,  out  of  the  land,  any  more  than 
we  have  driven  the  Neustrian  kin  out  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  the  Manx  out  of  Man,  or  the  Maltese  out  of 
Malta,  or  the  Hindoos  out  of  India,  or  the  French 
kindred  out  of  Lower  Canada,  or  the  Maories  into 
another  island.  It  may  be  said  that  the  red.  men  of 
America,  and  the  men  of  Tasmania,  and  other  tribes,  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  lands.  It  is  true  that  they  have, 
as  tribes,  more  or  less,  nearly  dwindled  away,  or  died  oflf ; 
but  it  is  not  true  that  they  have  been  driven,  or  fled  into 
another  land — for  in  what  other  land  are  they  found  ? It, 
moreover,  seems  true  that  the  rate  at  which  one  hitherto 
land-holding  race  may  dwindle  away  before  or  under 


(6).  The  flint  and  steel. 
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another  land-seeking  one,  is  quicker  or  slower,  as  the  in- 
pushing race  naay  be  higher,  or  less  high,  above  the  land- 
holding  race  in  the  might  of  civilization.  We  should  most 
likely  make  head  in  New  Zealand  less  fast  against  a German 
power  as  Germans  are,  than  against  a power  as  that  of  the 
Maories,  brave  though  they  may  be.  And  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Britons,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  inroad, 
as  a Christian  people,  with  Church  schools,  and  a national 
school  of  poetry  and  music,  and  much  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, were  not  so  far  below  the  Anglo-Saxons  (if  they  were 
not,  at  least,  even  with  them)  as  are  the  red  men  or  Maories 
below  the  English.  The  Saxons  overcame  the  Britons  by 
their  brave  hardihood,  in  which  they  had  been  long  trained 
in  their  never-ending  struggles  againt  the  sea  and  foes  on 
the  shores  of  the  north.  ^ 

The  works  of  Ealdhelm,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  King 
Ine,  and  other  historical  writings,  will  shew  clearly  that,  in 
his  time,  and  afterwards,  Britons  of  sundry  ranks  were 
living  in  Wessex  among  the  Saxons.  For  we  find  laws  in 
the  code  of  Ine  for  British  men,  as  theows  (serfs),  and 
scotpayers,  and  men  of  one  hide,  and  of  five  hides  of  land. 
Among  the  writings  of  Ealdhelm  was  a small  book,  though 
in  Bedels  opinion  one  of  mark,  which  he  wrote  at  the 
bidding  of  a Saxon  synod,  when  he  was  a priest  and  abbot 
of  Malmesbury.  A book  against  the  so-thought  mistake 
of  the  Britons,  in  which,  either  they  did  not  keep  Easter 
at  its  true  time,  or  did  many  other  things  which  (in  his 
opinion)  were  against  the  straightness  and  peace  of  the 
Church ; and  by  the  reading  of  it  many  of  the  Britons 

(7).  An  old  constitutional  law  of  the  Friesians,  was  that  they  should 
not  he  called  out  to  war  farther  than  on  the  east  to  the  Weser,  and  on 
the  west  to  the  Flee,  and  on  the  south  not  farther  than  that  they  could 
come  back  in  the  evening  to  hold  their  land  “toe-ienst  weeter  ende  toe- 
ienst  den  heydena  hera”— against  water,  and  against  the  heathen  prince. 
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who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  West-Saxons  were  brought 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Easter-tide.  A 
proof  that  Christian  Britons  deemed  worthy  of  his  care 
were  living  under  Saxon  rule  in  Wessex.  And  hereon  a 
matter  worthy  of  attention  has  been  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  in  a paper  on  The  Celt  and 
the  Teuton  at  Exeter^  where,  as  he  has  shown,  the 
Britons  and  Saxons  were  for  a long  while  living  side  by 
side,  in  their  two  sundry  quarters  of  the  town,  the  church 
of  St.  Petroc,  a British  dedication,  being  in  the  British 
quarter.  Mr.  Kerslake  seems  to  have  opened  a hitherto 
unseen  door  of  historical  discovery,  which  may  be  open  to 
other  antiquaries  in  old  British  towns. 

In  such  of  our  towns  as  are  known  to  have  been  British 
ones,  we  find,  in  written  or  unwritten  tradition,  or  from 
shells,  or  pieces  of  walling,  of  old  churches,  that  the  towns, 
at  some  earlier  time,  had  a great  many  churches  \ more, 
after  the  rate  of  their  size  and  likely  population,  than  had 
stood  in  towns  which,  though  not  of  fewer  houses,  were  at 
first  purely  Saxon  ones,  or  only  Roman  Castra^  but  never 
British  Caerau. 

In  seeking  the  British  quarters  of  our  old  heretofore 
British  towns  for  the  furtherance  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  and  Saxon  races,  and  their  churches, 
we  may  hope  to  find  a clue  to  the  British  side  of  the  two- 
kinned  population  in  the  dedication  of  their  churches,  as 
St.  Petroc’s  is  a token  of  a British  congregation  at  Exeter. 
Now,  among  dedications  very  likely  to  be  British,  or 
Celtic,  is  that  of  St.  Michael.  As  that  of  St.  Michael’s 
churches  on  hills,  in  Cornwall,  or  at  Glastonbury,  and  in 
Brittany ; and  of  W elsh  churches,  of  which  many  are  of 
that  dedication,  which  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  towns 
of  the  British  Caerau.  St.  Martin  was  a Gaulish,  and  so  a 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II.  N 
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Celtic  saint,  and  it  is  clear  that  British  churches  were 
dedicated  to  him  before  the  coming  of  the  English,  for 
Bede  [B.  I.  cxxvi.]  says  that  there  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Canterbury,  in  Ethelbert^s  time,  a church  dedicated  to  the 
honor  of  St.  Martin,  built  while  the  Komans  were  still  in 
the  island  ; and  among  the  southern  Piets  was  a monastery 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin  [Bede,  B.  3,  iv.].  . And  Marianus 
Scotus  says  that  the  Irish  monks  at  Colen  in  his  time 
(a.  973),  [Marianus  Scotus,  quoted  by  Lloyd],  made  St. 
Martin  the  patron  of  their  monastery.  Of  the  Scilly  Islands, 
named  as  we  may  believe  by  the  West  Britons,  the  five 
inhabited  ones  are  called  St.  Mary’s,  Tresco,  Bryher,  St. 
Agnes,  and  St.  Martin’s.  So  that  St.  Mary  and  St.  Agnes, 
as  well  as  St.  Martin,  are  British  dedications ; though  St. 
Mary’s,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Trinity  and  All  Hallows,  may 
be  a Catholic  dedication,  and  either  British  or  English, 
but  is  not  uncommon  in  Wales  or  Cornwall.  St.  Stephen 
is  honoured  with  British  dedications ; and  Launceston  is 
said  to  be  a down-worn  shape  of  Llanstephen.  St.  Cross 
(Llancroes)  is  found  in  Wales,  and  among  Celtic  people 
elsewhere.  And  the  Welsh  have  (under  the  name  Llan- 
badarn)  at  least  four  churches  to  St.  Paternus,  to  whom,  I 
believe,  a church  was  dedicated  at  Malmesbury  [Caer 
Caradoc  ?]  The  little  town  of  Wareham,  Dorset,  which 
seems  to  be  the  Morin  (Little  Sea  of  the  Morini),  or  the 
Dwrin  (Little  water),  which  gave  name  to  Dornsaet,  now 
Dorset,  had  formerly  eight  churches,  of  which  two  are 
St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Martin’s  ; and  Shaftesbury,  Dorset 
(Caer  Paladr  or  Peledyr),  has  had  twelve  churches,  and 
among  them  a St.  Martin’s  Church  [Hutchins’s  History], 
Canterbury  (Caer  Gaint)  has  had  more  than  twelve 
churches,  and  four  or  five  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
with  dedications  to  St.  Martin,  St.  George,  and  the 
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Holy  Cross.  Cirencester  (Caer  Coryn),  the  Coryn  being 
the  stream  now  called  the  Chern,  had  two  churches 
which  are  now  lost.  Chester  (Caerleon),  among  many 
churches,  has  a St.  Michael’s,  St.  Mary’s,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin’s. Chichester  (Caer  Cei)  has  eight  churches,  and 
among  them  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Andrews.  Gloucester 
(Caerloew)  had  formerly  eleven  churches.  Ilchester  ( Esc. 
Lat.  Isca  Belgarum)  at  the  Norman  inroad  had  several 
churches.  Lincoln  (Caerlwydcoed)  had  heretofore  fifty- 
two  churches,  not  without  a St.  Martin’s,  and  more  than 
one  dedication  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  Norwich  (Caer 
Cynnan)  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-five  churches  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Broomfield’s  History  of 
Norfolk  says,  The  churches  are  ancient  buildings,  and, 
till  of  late  years,  many  of  them  were  only  thatched,  one  of 
them  still  remaining  so.”  ^ Shrewsbury  (Amwythog), 
formerly  the  thronestead  of  the  Princes  of  Powis,  has  had 
many  churches,  and  among  them  dedications  to  St.  Michael 
and  St.  Mary.  Warwick  (Caerwythelin)  had  formerly  six 
churches,  and  Winchester  (Caer went),  had  many,  and 
dedications  to  St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael.  Worcester 
(CaerwyrangonJ  had  formerly  eleven  churches  and  dedica- 
tions to  St.  Martin,  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Nicholas, 
St.  Michael,  and  St.  Alban,  a Celtic  Saint  of  Britain. 
York  (Caer  Efrawc)  has  had  twenty-three  churches,  with 
at  least  two  dedications  to  sundry  saints,  as  St.  Helen,  St. 
Mary,  St,  Michael,  and  St.  Martin.  Bath  and  Bristol 
may  not  show  strong  tokens  of  a British  quarter,  as,  most 
likely,  the  towns  may  not  be  on  the  ground  of  the  British 
Caerau. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  very  many  old  churches. 


(8).  Capper,  quoting  Broomfield  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary. 
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some  of  whicii  were  old  beyond  the  backreach  of  our 
history,  and  the  cases  of  two  or  three  churches  of  the  same 
dedication,  in  the  same  town,  may  give  a clue  to  further 
knowledge  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  and  English  races, 
with  their  two  Churches,  in  Wessex,  as  far  as  those 
Churches  may  be  tokens  of  the  dwelling  of  a two-kinned 
population,  for  a while,  in  two  quarters  of  the  same  town. 
The  Saxons  would  not,  as  Christians,  be  in  communion  with 
the  British  Church,  as  long  as  they  kept  a sundry— the 
Roman,  and  not  the  British— Eastertide,  and  the  later 
Roman  rites  ; nor,  if  the  British  congregations  dwindled 
from  their  churches,  would  their  buildings,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  English,  or  be  wanted  by  them,  so  that  some  of 
them  might  slowly  have  fallen  to  other,  or  out  of  all,  uses. 
That  the  two  races  were  closely  mingled  in  lower  Wessex 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  or  at  and  about  the 
time  of  Edred  and  Edwy,  is  clear  from  deeds  of  manu- 
mission of  theows  (serfs),  the  names  of  whom,  British  and 
English,  show  that  some  Englishmen,  as  well  as  some 
Britons,  were  unfree.  Such  deeds  of  out-freeing  are  given 
in  the  Codex  DiplomaiicuSy  and  some  of  them,  for  Somerset 
and  Cornwall,  are  put  by  Kemble  into  an  Appendix  (c), 
vol.  1,  p.  496,  of  his  Saxons  in  England. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  though  some  of  the  Saxons  were 
unfree,  all  the  Britons  were  in  bondage.  But  no.  It  was 
not  so  ; for  the  deed  of  manumission  was  fulfilled  openly, 
in  the  sight  of  witnesses,  whose  names  the  document  often 
bears,  and  these  witnesses  were  good  men  ” to  the  law  ; 
but  as  bondsmen  were  nobodies  to  the  law,  it  is  clear  that 
the  good  men,^^  so  called  by  the  law,  were  free  men, 
and  men  of  higher  rank  than  the  serfs.  And,  indeed, 
some  of  them  were  priests,  and  men  holding  offices  in  the 
borough,  and  yet  many  Britons. 
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Some  of  the  Church  laws  for  the  men  of  Wessex  under 
King  Ine  and  the  Bishop  Ealdhelm  were  : — Law  (2).  That 
a child  should  be  baptized  within  thirty  days  of  its  birth, 
under  a fine  of  thirty  shillings.  (3).  If  a theow  man 
should  work  on  a Sunday  by  his  lord^s  bidding,  he  should 
be  free,  and  his  master  should  pay  thirty  shillings.  And 
so  after  the  rate  for  free  men.  (4).  That  people  should 
pay  their  church  scot  (cyric  sceat).  The  church  scot  being 
most  likely  the  Easter  offerings.  (62).  That  a man 
should  pay  church  scot  for  the  home  and  hearth  whereat 
he  abode  at  Midwinter.  And  a godson  and  godfather  were 
shielded  by  the  law,  (75)  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
So  that  if  a man  slew  anotheEs  godson  or  godfather,  he 
should  pay  Bot  (amends)  to  the  godfather  for  his  godson, 
or  to  the  godson  for  his  godfather. 


I: 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  HEALE, 


SOLICIT  your  indulgence  while  I read  what  I beg 


to  call  my  Parish  Paper,  No.  II.  I shall  be  as 
brief,  I hope,  as  on  a former  occasion  ; and  without  ven- 
turing to  draw  your  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Manor  House  and  of  the  other,  older,  specimen  of 
domestic  architecture  which  you  will  presently  visit  with 
interest,  my  few  remarks  will  resolve  themselves  into  more 
private  details  of  our  past,  our  present,  and  our  future. 

I will  merely,  in  passing,  remind  you  that  the  ancient 
and  proper  name  of  this  parish  is  Poyntington,— -with 
a y — not  PoiNTiNGTON,  a mode  of  spelling  which  is  in- 
deed occasionally  seen,  but  used  chiefly  by  illiterate  men, 
or  those  who  are  ignorant  of  archaeology. 

In  my  former  paper  I mentioned  (Vol.  XVI.,  at  page 
66,  where  there  are  unfortunately  some  typographical 
errors^)  three  discoveries  which  I had  made,  one  of  which 
was  of  an  old  parish  register.  To-day  I have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  one  more  discovery,  almost  as  interesting  as 
that  of  the  parish  register.  The  circumstance  is  some- 

(1).  At  page  69,  line  11,  for  “these  discoveries”  read  “three  dis- 
coveries;” line  17,  for  “for  more”  read  “it  was  more;”  line  33, 
for  “ pier  ” read  “ piers.” 
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what  singular^  and,  therefore^  I may  be  permitted  to  tell  it. 

Within  a mile  of  where  your  President  sat  in  1870,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  a trunk,  belonging  to,  I believe,  one  of  my 
hearers,  there  were  mouldering  away,  whilst  I was  reading 
Paper  No.  1.,  two  fragments  of  parish  books  which  had  been 
removed,  but  a few  years  before,  from  this  parish  in  entire 
ignorance  of  their  real  antiquarian  interest,  and  of  their 
rightful  and  true  ownership.  After  some  little  difficulty 
they  are  before  you  to-day ; and  I trust  they  will  never 
again  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  proper  custody  of  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  to  which  they 
belong. 

I had  mentioned  that  my  old  parish  register,  so  strangely 
recovered  from  the  dirt  of  ages,  contained  many  interesting 
entries.  So  do  the  fragments  of  the  churchwardens’  and 
of  the  overseers^  books.  I cannot  but  hope  that  if  I 
occupy  five  minutes  of  your  time,  and  it  shall  not  be 
longer,  in  reading  to  you  some  few  of  those  extracts  (which 
might  be  multiplied)  I shall  not  weary  you,  but  rather  give 
you  a deeper  interest  in  our  little  village,  which  now  has 
nothing  of  interest  in  it  but  what  is  ancient. 

The  fragments  I now  hold  in  my  hand  are  those  of  two 
books,  sadly  defaced,  and,  alas ! even  wilfully  mutilated  by 
the  use  of  scissors. 

The  “ Churchwardings’  ” book  begins  with  the  year  1666, 
and  continues  for  seventy-six  years,  with  the  entire  loss  of 
twelve  pages. 

The  fragment  of  the  overseers’  book  begins  at  1716, 
and  shows,  out  of  37  years,  only  29  years’  accounts  up  to 
1752  and  part  of  ’53. 

The  first  entry  of  the  churchwardens  is  as  follows,  in- 
dicating what  I have  already  alluded  to,  how  much  more 
populous  our  village  formerly  was  : — 
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“ Imprimis  at  Whitsuntide  for  bread  and  wine  . . 1-9 
It  laid  out  for  hospetall  money  at  Medssomer  . . 5 7ob.,” 

and  in  the  same  year,  and  throughout  many  succeeding 
years,  we  find  entries  for  bread  and  wine  for  four  celebra- 
tions in  the  year,  and  the  charge  for  the  elements  varies 
from  2s.  Id.  at  Whitsuntide  to  3s.  2d.  at  Christmas,  a 
somewhat  large  sum  for  those  days.  I find  also  frequent 
entries,  at  least  twice  a year,  for  expenses  at  Visitation 
att  Camell,'’'’  and  for  Sessions  “ att  Brewton,”  and  att 
Carie,”  and  att  Marson,^^  and  “ Privie  Sessions”  at 
Milborne  Port  and  elsewhere.  The  first  mention  of  a 
Visitation  at  Yeovil  is  in  the  year  1682.  The  church- 
wardens’ receipt  for  the  sum  spent  by  them  I find 
sometimes  takes  this  form  : — Reed  of  the  parish  for  this 
yeare  abovemensioned  foer  Chorch  Rates  after  the  rate  of 
A Grote  to  A nobell,  which  som  is  in  the  hole  sSd  Is.  6d. 


By  us  Thomas  Norman 
William  Hanham 


We  were  evidently  bad  spellers  then,  according  to  our 
present  mode  of  Johnson  and  Walker;  but  though  ‘^shoues” 
was  written  for  shoes,  and  “ kott”  meant  a coat  for  John 
harve,”  w'e  always  spelled  Poyntlngton  with  a y,  except 
in  some  few  years  where  the  name  is  spelled  Pointing- 
ton  ; but  in  these  instances  the  writing  and  the  spelling 
both  show  that  the  office  was  held  by  very  illiterate  and 
uneducated  wardens.  Some  of  the  entries  cannot  be 
deciphered.  The  following  “ a Count  of”  a fee  to  the 
Bishop’s  officer  is  better  than  many  such  : — To  ye 
parriter  for  a prockley  Masslon.” 

I find  that  in  1675  is  the  first  entry  for  payment  for 
polecats,  and  for  “ heggogs,”  for  duzzens  of  sparrows,” 
and  for  foxes’  heads,  all  at  the  same  rate  of  2d.  The 
standard  of  our  charities  was,  I am  glad  to  say,  a little 
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higher.  We  gave  a maimed  soldier  4d.^^  ; to  a pore 
traveler  with  his  wife  and  children,  £0  Os.  4d.’^;  to 
^^11  mores  cast  away  coming  in  several  companys, 
£0  01s.  06d.”  ; to  ^^2  seamen  that  were  taken  by  the 
Turks,  06d  ” ; ‘^five  soldiers  exchanged  out  of  France, 
6d.’^  ; (1688)  to  ^^one  seaman  with  a petticion  for  his 
Brother  that  is  A Slave  in  Turkey,  £00  00s.  06d.’^ ; 
whilst  in  some  years  the  entries  of  donations  to  pore 
travellers,^"’  or  to  seamen  with  a pass,  or  to  a pore  man 
burnt  by  fier,”  are  nearly  half  of  all  the  entries  in  the  year. 

I will  conclude  with  one  or  two  of  these  taken  at 
random  In  1686,  ^^Laid  out  when  ye  farmer  and 
I was  at  Brewton  when  the  Commissioners  sate  can- 
serning  who  was  out  in  monmouth’s  army,  £0  4s.  2d.^’ 
In  1716,  for  bureing  A mad  dog,  £00  00s.  06d.  Oq.^"*  In 
1689,  after  giving  to  a poor  blind  woman  £00  00s.  02d.,^’ 
we  pd.  ye  Mountibanks  for  cureing  of  William  King’s 
scruffhead,  £0  10s.  Od.’^ 

But  such  entries  as  these  are  of  the  “ past.”  I would 
rather  pass  on  to  our  ‘‘  present.”  I have  not  yet  made  any 
extracts  from  the  oldest  parish  register.  I may  do  so, 
perhaps,  when  speaking  of  the  future.  For  our  present 
I can  only  repeat  my  assertion  that  we  have  now  but 
little  of  interest  amongst  us  but  what  is  ancient.  And 
you  will  perhaps  better  understand  our  present  state  if, 
passing  over  all  allusion  to  the  domestic  buildings,  I 
confine  myself  to  what  may  be  noticed  in  our  church. 
Besides  the  Norman  doorway  I formerly  referred  to,  you 
will  notice  our  Norman  font,  with  its  cable  moulding  and 
its  shaft  of  solid  masonry.  It  is  manifestly  not  in  its 
original  site,  but  was  probably  removed  to  its  present 
position  when  the  aisle  was  built.  The  recumbent  figure 
is  believed  to  be  that  of  a Cheney,  who  built  the  aisle,  in 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  I.  o 
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which  you  will  notice  particularly  the  singularly  beautiful 
and  uncommon  square-headed  window  over  the  niche,  in 
which  the  knight^s  figure  ought  to  be  replaced. 

On  the  south  wall  is  monument  to  George  Tilly, 
‘^erexted”  by  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  Parham.^  I 
have  failed  in  attempting  to  find  any  representative  of  the 
Parhams,  but  within  the  last  month  I have  been  glad  to 
learn  that  the  George  Tilly,  Esqvier,’^  of  the  tablet,  is 
now  represented  by  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  high  and 
responsible  position  as  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office. 

You  will  notice  within  the  interior  of  the  yet  unfinished 
chancel,  in  the  vestry,  a mural  tablet  with  black  letter 
legend  to  the  memory  of  Katharine  St  . . ccli  (?) 
^^dna  de  pontyngton.^’^  The  date  of  1402  is  almost 
entirely  obliterated.  I removed  it  in  1868,  when  I built 
my  chancel,  from  the  porch,  where  it  formed  part  of 
the  pavement,  to  its  present  position,  in  order  that  the 
interesting  memorial  mio-ht  be  less  liable  to  obliteration. 
The  lady  (from  whom  I believe  this  manor  passed  four 
centuries  ago  into  the  possession  of  the  present  noble 
owner,  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke)  is  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  noble  and 
potent  ” Lord  Fitzwarren ; but  the  date  of  her  death  does 
not  accord  with  that  of  the  tablet  itself ; and  there  are 
other  difficulties  about  the  question  which  have  yet  to  be 
reconciled. 

The  other  tablet,  to  the  Colier  family,  formed  part  of 
the  pavement  of  the  space  between  the  altar  rails.  On  the 

(2) .  “Heere  George  Tilly  Esqvier  Lieth  & Mary  His  Wife,  This 
Beinge  Erexted  By  Sr  Edward  Parham  Knight,  AVhoe  Maried  ye 
Daughter  & Ileire  Elizabeth.” 

(3) .  “Hie.  jacet.  domina.  Kathina.  St.  . ccli.  dua.  de.  pontyngton 

que  obiit.  iii.  die anno cccc.  ii. 
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floor  is  the  memorial  of  my  predecessor  in  this  living, 
and  of  the  relict  of  R.  Hesketh  Fleetwood  Williams, 
collaterally  descended  from  the  family  of  Colonel  Fleet- 
wood,  who  married  Oliver  Cromwell’s  daughter. 

On  the  outside  of  the  chancel  walls  there  are  three 
insertions  of  inscriptions.  That  on  the  north  wall  was 
found  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  old  chancel  walls. 

The  large  slab  inserted  into  the  face  of  the  north-east  wall 
of  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  Water  Blobole  Person 
of  This  Parish, originally,  and  up  to  1868,  formed  part 
of  an  altar  tomb  which  stood  within  the  rails  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  It  was  his  successor  in  the  living,  George 
Alford,  clerk,  who  began  the  old  parish  register  in  1618. 

The  tablet  to  the  Pagets  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
vestry  wall  originally  stood  upright  on  the  south  side  of 

the  table.”  It  is  the  only  monument  we  have  of  any  of 
the  Paget  family.  The  following  memorandum  in  the 
aforesaid  old  register  is  interesting  : — “ Memorandum — 
That  John  Paget,  clerke,  was  inducted  into  ye  Parsonage 
of  Poyntington,  ^prill  25,  1691,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cooke, 
Vicar  of  Milborne  Port ; and  read  ye  39  Articles  ye  day 
following  being  Sunday.^*  From  that  day— -the  first,  I 
believe,  on  w^hich  a Paget  came  to  live  in  Somersetshire — 
the  name  has  been  an  honoured  one  in  this  county,  and 
now  the  county  has  honoured  it  by  having  one  of  that 
family  as  one  of  its  representatives  in  Parliament. 

Nothing  else  of  special  interest  demands  our  notice, 
though  I may  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  king  of  bell- 
men, the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  that  the  oldest  and  the 
most  musical  of  the  good  bells  in  my  old  church  tower, 
which  bears  the  black-lettered  legend  of  Maria”  is  of  the 

(4).  “Here.  Lyeth.  The.  Body.  Of.  Water.  Blobole.  Person.  Of. 
This  Parish.  Bvried  The.  19  Day.  Of.  Janvary  1617.” 
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14th  century;  but  the  founder  is  unknown;  his  mark 
will  be  engraved  in  the  forthcoming  book,  now  in  the  press, 
on  the  ancient  belle  of  Somerset. 

In  the  belfry  portion  of  the  tower  you  will  find  the 
remains  of  a fine  old  clock,  of  the  date,  I believe,  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  From  the  very  earliest  record  we 
possess,  the  churchwardens  were  wont  to  pay  ^^Eor  kiping 
the  clock  one  hole  year,  £0  I2s.  Od.’^  It  was  allowed  to 
get  out  of  repair  about  the  year  1830. 

One  more  sentence,  including  the  present  and  the  past. 
In  my  churchyard  is  a flourishing  and  vigorous  young  yew 
tree,  which  too  much  hides,  on  the  north  side,  the  beautiful 
proportions  of  my  fine  old  tower.  It  seems  to  have  been 
planted  in  1694,  in  which  year  I find  an  entry,  Pd.  for  a 
yew  tree,  £0  Is.  6d.” 

I think  I may  well  sum  up  our  “ present  by  saying  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  past,  and  a little  hopeful  for  the 
future.  That  future  is  mercifully  hid  from  us,  but  we  do 
indulge  a hope,  which  I am  sure  will  be  fulfilled,  that  in 
the  contemplated  improvements  in  the  parish,  which  are 
not  unlikely,  I understand,  soon  to  be  begun,  every  pos- 
sible respect  will  be  paid  to  all  that  is  ancient,  and  that 
special  consideration  will  be  shown  to  all  that  most  shows 
the  infirmities  of  age  ; and  we  have  a very  strong  hope 
that,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  it  will  certainly  happen 
that,  either  in  the  present  EectoEs  time  or  his  immediate 
successors,  our  dear  village  church  will  be  restored  to 
something  like  its  former  beauty.  We  trust  that,  with 
due  conservative  care,  a new  north  wall,  and  a new  porch 
will  be  builded.  The  gallery  removed  will  throw  open  the 
fine  west  window  : and  the  splendid  records,  which  you 
will  notice  directly,  to  the  good  and  devoted  Sir  Thomas 
Malet  and  his  brave  son  Baldwin,  will  find  a place  suited 
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for  them  ; and  there  will  be  over  all  a new  roof,  raised  to 
its  original  pitch,  indicated  by  the  weather  moulding  on 
the  old  tower.  Funds  will,  I am  sure,  be  forthcoming. 
I have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  a lady,  a native  of 
Sherborne,  now  resident  in  Devonshire,  has  offered  me,  if 
I will  begin,  a donation  of  £5,  as  a beginning ; and  that  in 
November  last  a Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  United 
States,  who  came  here  claiming  a cousinship,  besides  that 
which  is  National,  with  the  Rector,  because  a common 
ancestor  of  theirs  had  been  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^ 
promised  that  as  soon  as  the  restoration  of  the  north  wall 
was  begun,  at  least  one  stone,  together  with  the  wherewithal 
for  its  embedment,  should  be  sent,  with  all  cousinly  good 
wishes,  from  South  Carolina ! Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able entries  in  the  parish  register  relate  to  help  we  formerly 
sent  to  other  parishes.  Almost  the  very  first  entry  we 
meet  with  is,  July  31,  1653— Collected  in  our  Church 
of  Poyntington,  toward  the  losse  of  Marlborough  by  fire, 
the  sum  of  six  shillings  and  halfpenny.’^  And  similar 
entries  relate  to  more  than  a dozen  counties.  To  some 
places  we  sent  as  little  as  a few  pence.  The  breife  for 
the  fire  hapning  in  the  sugar-house  situate  in  Cole- 
harbur,  in  the  parish  of  Alhaallows,  in  London,  was  read 
in  our  Parish  Church  of  Poyntington,  August  18,  1672. 
Collected  to  it  three  shillings  and  sixpence.”  But  we 
gave  more  to  that  sugar-house  than  to  some  churches.  In 
1685  we  gave,  “ For  rebuilding  the  Church  of  Portsmouth, 
to  Joh.  Savage,  Collr.,  ye  sum  of  two  shillings  one  penny 
However,  we  gave  twice  that  year,  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Bridgett’s,  in  ye  City  of  Chester,  ye  sum  of  one  shilling 
two  pense.” 

We  were  very  abhorrent,  seemingly,  of  play-houses,  for 
under  date  1673,  after  “ The  brife  for  the  fire  happening  in 
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the  Theatre  Royal  in  Medelsex,^’  there  is  no  entry  of  any 
donation,  and  probably  none  was  given. 

The  record  of  what  we  did  for  others  in  the  olden  time 
of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  we 
are  willing  and  desirous  to  do,  according  to  our  ability,  for 
the  restoration  of  our  own  dear  old  church.  We  think  and 
feel  that  in  the  parish  where  lie  the  ashes  of  a Cheney,  and 
a Stuckley,  of  a Malet,  of  a Tilly,  of  a Fox,  and  of  a Paget 
— where  a William  Draper  Best,  who  rose  to  become  a 
Wynford,  passed  his  childhood  and  his  boyhood — there 
should  be,  and  we  will  do  our  best  that  there  shall  be,  a 
temple  more  worthy  than  it  is  of  our  great  and  good  Lord 
and  Master. 


p:p0i}|  0|  ^h\  illtontHS 


• ’ BY  OCTAVIUS  WARRE  AIALET. 


IN  the  able  account  of  the  parish  of  Poyntington  by- 
Mr.  Heale  (Vol.  XVI.  of  our  Proceedings,  p.  67), 
he  mentions  the  old  Manor  House  as  having  been,  in  the 
17th  century,  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Malet  then 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  (or  Common 
Pleas),  who  for  his  loyalty,  and  adherence,  to  the  cause  of 
his  royal  master,  suffered  very  severely  in  both  purse  and 
person.^’ 

Many  families  in  Somerset  and  the  West  of  England 
being  connected  with  the  Malets,  it  has  been  thought  that 
a slight  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  might  be  acceptable. 

Sir  Thomas  Malet,  or,  as  the  name  was  then  spelt. 
Mallet,  a lineal  descendant  of  the  William  Malet,  honorably 
mentioned  in  Freemaffs  noble  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest^  was  the  son  of  Malachias  Malet,  and  his  wife,  a 
Trevannion  of  Cornwall.  He  himself  married  a daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Mill,  of  Southampton. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Sir  Thomas  we  have  no  record. 
He  was  first  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  on  the  1st  July,  17  Charles  I,  1642,  and  knighted  at 
Whitehall  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  It  is  also 
recorded  that  he  was  again  appointed  a judge  on  the  31st 
May,  12  Charles  II,  1672. 
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It  appears  from  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Behellion^  that 
in  1642,  while  Sir  Thomas  was  holding  the  assizes  in  Kent, 
a petition  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  prepared 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  to  the  effect,  that  the  militia  might  not  be 
otherwise  exercised  in  that  county  than  the  known  laws 
permitted ; and  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  estab- 
lished by  law,  might  be  observed.’^ 

Before  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  copies  having 
been  circulated  among  friends,  “ The  House  of  Peers  took 
notice  of  it  as  tending  to  cause  commotion  in  Kent  \ and 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  having  in  the  debate  noticed  that  he 
had  seen  a copy,  and  had  some  conference  about  it  with 
Judge  Malet,  who  was  the  judge  of  assize  in  Kent,  and 
newly  returned  out  of  his  circuit,  both  the  Earl  and  the 
Judge  were  presently  committed  to  the  Tower."’^^ 

This  time  Sir  Thomas  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
long  kept  in  confinement  (I  again  get  my  information  from 
Clarendon),  as  I find  he  was  judge  of  the  great  assize  at 
Maidstone  during  the  summer  circuit.  While  sitting 
there,  a committee  of  the  Parliament  came  to  the  Bench, 
and  required  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  to  cause 
some  papers  they  brought  with  them  to  be  read.  Sir 
Thomas  told  them  ‘ that  he  sat  there  by  virtue  of  his 
Majesty’s  Commission,  and  that  he  was  authorised  to  do 
anything  comprised  in  those  commissions,  but  he  had  no 
authority  to  do  anything  else ; and,  therefore,  there  being 
no  mention  in  either  of  his  commissions  of  those  papers,  or 
the  publishing  anything  of  that  nature,  he  could  not,  nor 
would  do  it.’  The  committee,  finding  less  respect  and 
submission  than  they  had  expected,  both  to  their  persons 
and  their  business,  from  the  learned  judge,  returned*  to  the 
(1).  A portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  is  at  Sherborne  Castle. 
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House  with  great  exclamations  against  Mr.  J ustice  Malet, 
as  the  fomenter  and  protector  of  a malignant  faction, 
against  the  Parliament.  A troop  of  horse,  with  an  officer, 
were  sent  with  a warrant  to  Kingston  in  Surrey,  where 
Sir  Thomas  was  then  holding  assize,  and,  to  the  unspeakable 
dishonour  of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
scandal  of  all  ministers  or  lovers  of  justice,  in  that  violent 
manner  took  the  judge  from  the  bench,  and  carried  him 
prisoner  to  Westminster,  from  whence,  by  the  two  Houses, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
remained  for  the  space  of  above  two  years,  without  being 
charged  with  any  particular  crime,  till  he  was  redeemed  by 
his  Majesty,  by  the  exchange  of  another  whose  liberty 
they  desired.”  The  only  notice  we  have  of  the  inter- 
mediate time  between  the  two  imprisonments,  is  a letter 
to  Sir  Thomas  from  Charles  I (whether  autograph  or  not 
I do  not  know).  In  this  it  is  said,  “His  Majesty  had  had 
a faire  and  just  report  of  his  Fidelity  and  Courage.  Wee 
doe  foresee  that  answerable  to  some  other  parts  of  their 
accons  they  (the  Houses  of  Parliamint)  may  endeavour 
to  send  for  you  and  drawe  you  before  them  again,  and  soe 
put  some  disgrace  upon  us,  and  our  service,  for  soe  Wee  doe, 
and  shall  esteeme  it ; but  Wee  having  occasion  to  use  you  in 
the  country  where  you  dwell,  for  the  peace  of  the  place, 
charge  you,  upon  yr  allegiance  you  owe  to  us,  that  you  repair 
to  yr  own  House  with  all  convenient  speed,  where  Wee  have 
use  of  yr  special  service,  and  to  that  place  Wee  shall 
addresse  our  despatches  to  you,  and  you  must  not  faile  to 
be  there  ready  to  receive  them,  and  execute  them  with 
yr  best  endeavors.  And  least  any  violence  shall  be 
attempted  to  hinder  you  in  yr  returne,  Wee  have  by  letter 
sent  at  this  time  also  commanded  our  High  Sherif  of 
Surrey  to  attend  upon  you,  and  carry  you  safe  out  of  that 
VOL.  XX.,  1874,  PART  II.  p 
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county,  and  wee  have  also  written  the  like  letters  to  othersy 
the  Sherifs  of  the  Counties  by  which  yo  are  to  passe,  that 
they  assist  you  if  there  shall  be  occasion.  Given  at  our 
Court  of  York  ye  last  of  July,  1642/^ 

I have  given  this  letter  almost  entire,  as  it  shews  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Sir  Thomas  was  held,  and  also  that 
that  most  attaching  quality,  a Personal  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  a subject,  was  felt  by  royalty,  before 
the  reign  of  our  Queen  Victoria,  when  instances  of  this 
kind  feeling  are  (though  highly  appreciated)  too  frequent 
to  excite  particular  notice. 

During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  prudence,  as 
well  as  reduced  fortune,  must  have  induced  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  family  to  lead  a life  of  seclusion,  though  two  of 
his  sons  lost  their  lives  fighting  for  the  King, 

That  Sir  Thomas  conducted  his  duty  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Crown,  assisting  in  the  trial  of  the  regicides, 
after  the  restoration,  is  apparent,  from  the  fact  that  the 
patent  of  a Baronetage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
granted  him,  under  the  Sign  Manual  of  Charles  II.  Ap- 
pended to  the  patent  is  a long  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  acquits  Sir  Thomas  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns  from  the  usual  payment  of  £1,095,  on 
account  of  Sir  Thomas  having  voluntarily  paid  the  main- 
tenance of  thirty  foot  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Ireland.  I 
give  a short  extract : — “ And  whereas  Wee  are  resolved  to 
confer  on  him  the  said  dignity  of  Baronett,  and  yett  upon 
just  and  honble  cause  us  moving.  Wee  are  well  pleased 
that  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Malet,  his  Heirs,  Exrs.,  Admrs., 
and  Asyns,  and  every  of  them,  shall  for  ever  and  at  all 
tymes  hereafter,  bee  free  acquitted  and  discharged  of  and 
from  the  aforesaid  sume  of  one  thousand  nyntie  and  five 
pounds,  &c.'’  The  remainder  of  the  letter  merely  reiterates 
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this,  and  ends,  ‘^that  it  is  signified  to  be  your  Majesties 
pleasure  under  yr  Majesties  Royal  Sign  Manual;”  and 
signed,  T.  Palmer,  19  Novbris  1663.” 

The  imprisonments  named  above  were  not  the  only 
sufferings  endured  by  Sir  Thomas.  His  second  son, 
Baldwin  Malet,  as  eloquently  told  by  Mr.  Heale,  was 
killed  in  action,  in  this  village  of  Poyntington.  Mr.  Heale 
relates  that,  He  is  said  to  have  leaped  on  horseback 
with  all  his  armour  on,  right  into  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
and  after  killing  more  than  a score,  to  have  been  brought 
back  dead  to  his  father’s  house,  and  for  fear  of  the  plague, 
to  have  been  buried  the  very  next  day.  A fact  confirmed 
by  the  old  parish  register.”  I have  seen,  also  (though  I 
am  unable  to  give  my  authority),  that  another  son  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Roundaway  Down. 

Family  tradition  says  that  Sir  Thomases  house  was 
plundered,  and  that  her  wedding  ring  was  taken  from 
Lady  Malet.  Her  portrait  is  at  Wilbury  in  Wiltshire, 
the  present  seat  of  the  head  of  the  family.  In  this  she 
is  depicted,  rather  ostentatiously  shewing  a black  ring  on 
her  wedding  finger,  said  to  be  a horn  one,  that  she  used 
when  her  proper  one  was  taken  from  her.  Another  version 
is,  that  she  wore  a black  horn  ring  in  place  of  her  wedding 
rinoj  during  the  detention  of  Sir  Thomas  in  the  Tower. 
There  being  no  written  record,  which  is  the  correct  account 
it  is  hard  to  say.  One  circumstance  that  makes  me  think 
it  is  true  that  the  family  house  of  St.  Audries  was  plun- 
dered, is  the  want  of  any  family  relics  antecedent  to  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  and  which,  considering  the  position 
held  by  the  family,  would  most  probably  have  been 
preserved.  I have  been  shewn  an  old  triptych  picture  by 
Von  Beust,  in  the  possession  of  a collector,  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Malet  and  his  wife  and  children.  This  Sir  Baldwin  was 
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Solicitor-General  temp.  Henry  VIII,  and  of  the  St.  Audries 
branch.  On  the  17th  December,  in  the  year  1665,  Sir 
Thomas,  aged  83,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Poyntington. 
A small  panel  painting  of  his  coat  of  arms,  ‘‘Malet” 
quartered  with  those  of  “ Hatch,’^  and  impaling  those  of 
“ Mill,’^  is  still  extant ; with  the  motto,  “ Dieu  vovlant 
je  suis  content,’’  which,  it  has  been  supposed,  was  adopted 
by  Sir  Thomas  (in  preference  to  the  older  one,  which  we  at 
present  use,  of  Ma  Force  De  en  Havlt  ’^)  to  shew  that 
he  was  contented  with  his  lot,  such  as  it  was.  The  family 
owe  their  most  g atefr  ^ thanks  to  Mr.  Hcale,  the  rector, 
for  having  preserved  the  memorials. 

Sir  Thomas  never  took  up  the  title  of  baronet,  we  do 
not  know  for  what  reason.  It  may  have  been  that  he 
thought  it  was  not  a sufficient  requital  for  his  sufferings 
and  services,  or  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  im- 
poverished circumstanc  3S,  or  that  he  was  a claimant  to  a 
barony  (still  in  abeyance). 

I may  here  mention  that  the  Communion  plate  of  this 
parish  of  Poyntington  has  engraved  upon  it  the  Malet 
arms,  and  was  probably  given,  either  by  the  worthy  judge, 
or  by  his  widow. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Malet,  Sir  John,  Kecorder 
of  Bridgwater,  and  married  to  a Wyndham,  of  Orchard 
Wyndham,  succeeded  to  the  St.  Audries  estate,  either  by 
purchase  from  his  kinsman  (as  said  by  Collirson),  or,  as  I 
think,  more  probably  owing  to  a failrre  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  family.  This  place  went,  I believe,  to  the  youngest 
surviving  son,  Michael,  but  I have  no  record  of  anything 
done  by  him ; and  thus  came  to  an  end  the  connection  of 
the  Malets  with  Poyntington. 


BY  JOHN  BATTEN,  F.S.A. 


'RENT  has  so  many  attractions  for  the  antiquary,  the 


architect,  and  the  historian,  that  some  particulars 
respecting  it  and  its  possessors,  supplementing  those  given 
by  Collinson  in  his  History  of  Somerset,  will  not,  I hope, 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  I have 
now  the  pleasure  of  addressing. 

The  superior  Lordship  or  Seignority  of  Trent  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror  was  part  of  the  vast  possessions  of 
Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton,  which  were  afterwards  known 
as  “ The  Honour  of  Moreton.”  In  Domesday  Book 
Ansger  is  said  to  hold  Trent  of  “ The  Earl.^^  He  also 
held  of  the  same  Earl,  Preston  on  the  west  side  of  Yeovil, 
now  called  Preston  Bermondsey,  Odcombe,  Isle  now  called 
Isle  Brewers,  and  other  manors  in  this  county,  several  in 
Dorset,  and  Buckland  in  Devon.  From  the  corresponding 
account  in  The  Exeter  Domesday  we  learn  that  Ansger 
bore  the  additional  name  of  Brito,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
other  evidence.  The  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey^ 
tell  us  that  in  1126  (26  Hen.  I)  Ansgerus  Brito  and 
Walter  his  son  gave  to  the  monks  the  Manor  of  Preston, 
and  from  another  source^  that  Walter,  the  son  of  Ansger, 


(1) .  Published  by  the  Master  of  the  Polls. 

(2) .  Cott.  MSS.  Claud.  A.  viii.  p.  110. 
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gave  to  them  two  hides  of  land  at  Stane,^’  now  called 
Stone  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Preston.  This  Walter  Brito 
gave  (anno  incerto)  a corody  out  of  his  Manor  of  Isle  and 
Chederlee  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Exeter,  for  the 
health  of  Hawisa  his  wife — Walter  (?)  his  brother  being 
a witness  to  the  charter.^  12  Hen.  II,  Walter  Brito  an- 
swered for  fifteen  knights^  fees  in  Somerset  of  the  fees  of 
Moreton,  one  of  which  was  held  by  William  Brito,^  and  all 
were  held  of  the  King  in  chief,  and  constituted  the 
Barony  of  Brito,  He  held  another  knight’s  fee  of 
Moreton  of  Bichard  Fitz william,®  and,  20  Hen.  II,  he 
paid  sixty-six  pounds  and  a mark  for  relief  of  his  lands 
in  Somerset  and  Dorset.®  He  died  probably  in  this  reign, 
as,  according  to  Sir  William  Pole,^  Chederlee  was,  temp. 
Hen.  II,  the  land  of  Walter  Croc,  who  was  his  nephew 
and  one  of  his  heirs.  He  did  not  however  succeed  to  his 
inheritance  without  opposition.  1 John,  Walter  Croc 
pays  a fine  of  200  marks  for  having  a recognition  of  Mort’- 
d’ancestor  of  a moiety  of  the  land  which  had  belonged 
to  Walter  Brito  in  Trente,  Otecumbe,  Isle,  Chedderlee, 
Stocleg’  and  Bukeland  f and  in  the  same  year  John  de 
Montacute,  who  appears  to  be  in  possession  of  the  lands, 
fines  for  remanding  the  recognition  demanded  by  Walter 
Croc  against  him  of  a moiety  of  The  Honour  of  Brito 
in  Otecumbe,  Trent  and  the  other  places  above-mentioned.® 
The  result  of  the  assize  was  in  favour  of  Croc,  who  was 
found  to  be  the  next  heir  of  Walter  Brito,  of  a moiety 
of  his  Barony It  is  not  very  intelligible  from 
the  language  of  the  record,  whether  John  de  Montacute 

(3).  Coll.  Top.  et  Gen.  Vol.  I.  p.  386. 

(4).  Hearne’s  Liber  Niger,  p.  98.  (5).  Ib.  p.  85. 

(6).  Pipe  Roll  20  Hen.  II.  Hors,  and  Som. 

(7).  Pole’s  Devon,  p.  192.  (8).  Rot.  de  obi.  et  Fin.  1 John. 

(9).  lb.  (10).  Plac.  Abb.  2 John,  Rot.  6 in  dorso. 
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did  not  claim  some  consanguinity  with  Brito,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  have  been  related,  as 
Ansger  was  sometimes  surnamed  Ansger  de  ^lontagud.^^ 
Walter  Croc  did  not  retain  the  property  long.  2 John, 
he  granted  to  the  King,  in  open  court,  the  moiety  of 
the  whole  barony  which  had  belonged  to  Walter  Brito 
his  uncle,  to  the  intent  that  Bichard  Briewere,  and 
his  heirs,  might  hold  and  enjoy  the  same.^^  4 John, 
William  Briewere  paid  a fine  of  500  marks  to  have 
the  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Moreville  in  marriage  with 
his  son  Richard,  and  also  for  a moiety  of  the  land  which 
was  Walter  Britons,  then  in  the  King^s  hands  ; and  Richard 
de  Hasecumb,  heir  of  the  said  Walter,  came  into  court, 
and  released  to  the  King  and  the  said  William  all  his 
right  to  the  said  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  said  Richard 
BriewereJ^  This  Richard  de  Hasecumb  was,  we  may 
conclude,  another  nephew  of  Brito,  and  coheir  of  his 
barony  with  Walter  Croc.  Although  in  the  record 
called  Robert  de  Hattecumb,  he  is  no  doubt  the  person 
who,  3 John,  levied  a fine  of  The  Ville  of  Ysle  and  of 
Odcumb  to  the  use  of  Richard  Briewere  and  his  heirs, 
receiving  in  return  a grant  in  fee  of  two  hides  of  land 
in  Hasecumb,^^  which  is  an  unknown  part,  either  of  the 
parish  of  Odcombe,  or  the  adjoining  parish  of  Brympton, 
but  is  to  this  day  separately  assessed  to  the  land  tax.  It  is 
clear  that  the  entirety  of  the  whole  barony  was  vested  in 

(11) .  Since  tliis  paper  lias  been  in  tbe  Printer’s  bands  my  attention 
bas  been  called  by  tbe  addenda  to  tbe  3 Ed.  of  Hutcbins’  Dorset,  to  a 
notice  in  tbat  work  of  tbe  family  of  Brito,  wbicb  substantially  agrees 
witb  tbat  given  in  tbe  text. 

(12)  Lib.  Nig.  p.  372,  where  tbe  charter  is  set  out.  Pipe  Roll.  2 
John,  Dors,  and  Som. 

(13) .  Pipe  Roll.  4 John,  Cumb. 

(14) .  Ped.  Fin.  Som.  3 John,  No.  48. 
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Kichard  Briewere,  for,  13  John,  he  answered  upon  a 
scutage  for  the  fifteen  knight’s  fees  of  the  Honour  of 
More  ton,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  belonged  to  Walter 
Brito  and  about  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  the 
receipt  from  Hugh  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  of  Ber- 
mondsey of  forty  marks,  promised  him  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  lands  of  Preston  and  La  Stane,’^  which  they  had 
by  the  gift  of  Ansger  Brito  and  Walter  his  son.^®  Bichard 
Briewere  was  the  son  of  William  Lord  Briewere,  a baron 
of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  the  west,  and  died  without 
issue  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  who  was  succeeded  on 
his  death,  1 1 Hen.  Ill,  by  his  only  surviving  son,  William. 
He  also  died  without  issue,  16  Hen.  Ill,  leaving  his 
sisters — Alice,  wife  of  Reginald  de  Mohun,  and  Margaret, 
wife  of  William  de  la  Ferte,  and  the  daughters  of  his 
sister  Joan,  wife  of  William  de  Percy,  and  the  daughters 
of  William  de  Braos,  son  of  Griselda  or  Graecia,  his  eldest 
sister,  and  Hugh  Wake,  son  of  his  sister  Isabel,  wife  of 
Baldwin  Wake,  his  coheiresses.  Now  to  some  or  one  of 
them,  Trent,  in  the  partition  which  was  made  of  the  barony, 
must  have  been  allotted.  But  it  is  only  recorded^  ^ that  Alice 
de  Mohun  took  (inter  alia)  the  Manor  of  Isle  and  4s.  7jd. 
rent  out  of  the  Manor  of  Trent,  and  the  daughters  of 
William  de  Percy  a rent  of  39s.  2^d.  out  of  the  same 
manor.  Indeed  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Barony  or 
Honour  of  Brito,  eo  nomine,  in  the  partition.  The  estates 
taken  by  Alice  de  Mohun,  Margaret  de  la  Ferte,  and  the 
daughters  of  William  de  Percy  are  set  out  in  the  roll,  and 
the  locality  of  the  share  of  Hugh  Wake  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  his  relief  being  accounted  for  by  the  sheriff  of 

(15) .  Pipe  Roll,  13  John  Dors,  and  Som. 

(16) .  Cott.  MSS.  ubi  sup. 

(17) .  Close  Rolls  17  Hen.  Ill,  m.  8. 
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Nottingham  and  Derby  but  the  estates  constituting  the 
allotment  of  the  daughters  of  William  de  Braos  are  not 
recorded.  However  as  we  afterwards  find  both  Trent  and 
Odcombe  in  the  possession  of  them  or  their  descendants, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  formed  part  of  the  Braos 
share.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  Hawis  Wat  is 
said  to  have  held  Trent,  in  the  Hundred  of  Horethorne, 
19  Hen.  Ill,  of  the  gift  of  King  John,  and  that  it  was 
worth  £10J^  But  this  cannot,  consistently  with  the  fore- 
going account,  refer  to  the  manorial  estate,  except  to  a 
lease  or  other  limited  grant  of  it  whilst  in  the  King^s 
hands.  A much  more  difficult  feature  is  introduced  into 
the  title  by  a proceeding  many  years  afterwards. 

It  is  an  Inquis.  p.  m.  taken  at  Yeovil,  4 Ed.  1.^^  The 
jurors  there  find  that  “ Walter  le  Bret  ’’  held  the  Manors  of 
Odecumbe,  Milverton,  He  Brywere,  and  the  Manor  of 
Trente,  of  our  Lord  the  King,  in  chief  by  barony  on 
the  day  he  died  ; that  the  said  Walter  had  two  daughters, 
Alice  and  Annora,  that  the  issue  of  Alice  was  Stephen 
le  Bret,  and  of  Annora,  Henry  Croc  ; and  that  the  said 
Stephen  and  Henry  are  the  next  heirs  of  the  said  Walter, 
and  forty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  but  there  is  no  finding 
of  the  time  of  his  death.  Henry  Croc  was  a nephew  of 
Walter  Croc,  who,  4 Hen.  Ill,  had  entered  into  religion,^’ 
and  Umfry,  his  brother  and  lieir,  on  whom  his  lands 
devolved,  relinquished  them  in  favour  of  Henry,  his  son,  a 
minor,  whose  wardship  and  marriage  were  granted  to 
William  Briewere.^^  With  the  evidence  before  us  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Brito  Barony  to  Richard  Briewere,  so 
fiir  back  as  4 John,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Inquisi- 

(18).  Pipe  Roll,  17  Hen.  Ill,  Nott.  and  Derb. 

(19).  Testa  de  Nevill.  (20).  Inq.  p.  m.  4 Ed.  1,  No.  22. 

(21).  Excerpt  e rot  fin  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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tion  refers  to  the  death  of  Walter  Brito  at  the  time  we 
have  mentioned,  and  the  proceeding  was  possibly  instituted 
by  his  then  heirs,  as  a foundation  for  a claim  to  the  estates 
which  had  been  alienated  after  his  death.  The  claim  may 
have  been  set  up  at  this  time  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
death  of  Joan,  the  widow  of  William  Brie  were,  who  held 
the  Manors  of  Ile^  Odcombe  and  Milverton,  and  perhaps 
Trent  also,  in  dower.^^  The  omission  of  the  date  of  the 
death  of  their  alleged  ancestor  shews  that  the  parties  were 
not  well  informed  in  an  important  and  necessary  element 
in  such  inquiries  ; and  as  Walter  Croc  could  hardly  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  charter  quoted  above,  in  calling 
Walter  Brito  his  mother's  brother  (avunculus),  Alice  and 
Annora  must  have  been  the  sisters,  and  not  the  daughters, 
of  Walter  Brito,  as  stated  in  the  Inquisition.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  not  giving  due  weight  to  the  con- 
firmatory and  express  evidence  it  affords  us,  that  Trent 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Brito  barony. 

Assuming  then  upon  the  evidence  set  out,  that  Trent 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  grand-daughters  of  Grgecia  de  Braos, 
we  will  proceed  to  enquire  who  they  were.  Her  son, 
William  de  Braos,  married  Eva,  daughter  of  William 
Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  left  issue  by  her  four 
daughters — Eleanor,  wife  of  Humphry  de  Bohun  ; Eva, 
wife  of  William  de  Cantilupe  ; Isabel,  wife  of  David, 
son  of  Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Maud,  wife  of 
Eoger  Lord  Mortimer  of  Wigmore,^^  who  not  only 
acquired  a goodly  inheritance  from  their  father,  but, 
as  coheiresses  of  their  mother,  succeeded  also  to  the 
large  possessions  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  upon  the  death 
of  her  brothers  without  issue.  But,  although  there  were 

(22) .  Iiiq.  p.  in.  49,  Hen.  HI,  No.  5. 

(23) .  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  419. 
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four  daughters,  their  maternal  estates  are  said,  by  a 
recent  authority,  to  have  been  divided  amongst  three  of 
them  only — Eva,  Maud,  and  Eleanor  and  this  must 
have  been  the  case  with  the  father^s  estates  also,  Trent 
being  held  by  the  same  three  in  undivided  shares.^^  Of 
the  demesne  lands  a partition  was  subsequently  made, 
but  the  manor  itself,  including  the  Manor  Mill,  to  which 
in  feudal  times  certain  manorial  rights  were  incident,  and 
also  the  advowson  of  the  church,  which  was  appendant  to 
the  manor,  continued  undivided  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  I,  if  not  later. 

William  Lord  de  Cantilupe,  the  husband  of  Eva  de 
Braos,  was  of  Aston  Cantilupe,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 
The  Cantilupes  had  other  property  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. The  Lordship  and  Hundred  of  Berwick  belonged 
to  them,  in  which  was  the  Manor  of  Chilton  (conse- 
quently called  Chilton  Cantelo),  and  part  of  Marston. 
34  Hen.  Ill,  William  Lord  de  Cantilupe  and  Eva  his 
wife  bestowed  her  one-third  of  the  Manor  of  Trent 
in  free  alms  for  ever  on  the  Priory  of  Studley  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.^®  This  was  a Priory  of  Augustine 
Canons,  first  founded  in  Stephen’s  reign,  at  Wicton  in 
Worcestershire,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  Studley, 
near  Aston  Cantilupe.  It  had  fallen  into  decay,  until 
re-endowed  by  the  munificence  of  Lord  Cantilupe^s  grand- 
father,*and  he  himself  again  enriched  it^^  with  a grant  of 
lands  in  Worle,  Locking,  Kewstoke,  and  Norton,  in  this 

(24).  Coll.  Top.  and  Gen.  vi.  pp.  68 — 86. 

(25).  Dugd.  Bar.  i.  180,  from  wliicli  it  would  seem  tliat  Isabel  was 
wrongfully  deprived  of  her  inheritance  by  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford. 

(26) .  Bed.  Fin.  Som.  34  Hen.  III. 

(27) .  Dugd.  Mon.  vi.  p.  185. 
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county, part  of  the  estates  he  had  inherited  as  one  of 
the  coheirs  of  William  de  Courteney. 

The  priory  held  this  one-third  down  to  its  dissolution 
as  one  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  26  Hen.  VlII.  In  the 
minister^’s  accounts  for  several  subsequent  years^^  “ the  rent 
of  the  farm  of  the  Manor  of  Trent  in  lease  to  Richard 
Lawrance  ■”  is  accounted  for.  In  the  38th  year  of  that 
reign  it  was  granted  (except  the  one-third  of  the  advowson) 
to  Robert  Brokelsby  and  Nicholas  Girdlington,  and  sub- 
sequently distributed  by  sale  amongst  the  owners  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  and  perhaps  others.^® 

The  grant  describes  the  premises  as  “ The  Scite  and 
Capital  Messuage  of  the  Manor  of  Trent  with  the 
Buildings  Curtilages  Gardens  and  orchards  adjoining  ; 8a. 
of  Pasture  called  The  Eight  Acres,  A close  of  pasture 
called  Maries,  109  Acres  of  Land  in  the  Common  Fields  of 
Trent  all  late  in  Lease  to  John  Hannam  and  divers  other 
tenements  out  on  Lease — -Also  the  third  part  of  a water 
mill  called  Trent  Mill  with  the  fishery  there  and  one 
Virgate  and  two  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  the  other  two 
parts  belonging  to  William  Gerard  Esqre  and 
Stukeley  Gent  and  their  heirs  in  fee — Also  perquisites  of 
Courts  and  also  Trent  wood  7^  acres  set  with  underwood 
of  oak  and  hazel.  In  Trent  wood  and  Trent  Grove  and 
about  the  scites  of  divers  Tenements  there  and  in  the 
hedges  and  closes  pertaining  to  the  same  be  700  Elms  and 
Oaks  usually  cropped  of  30  40  and  50  years  growth 
whereof  400  reserved  for  Timber  to  repair  the  Houses 
standing  upon  the  same  and  for  Stakes  and  for  Hedgebote 
to  repair  and  maintain  hedges  and  fences  of  the  same  and 

(28).  Glastoii.  Reg.  in  the  library  at  Longleat. 

(20).  Mon.  Ace.  27  and  28  Hen.  VIII  in.  35,  30,  and  31  Hen.  VIII  ni.  17. 

(30).  Particulars  of  Grants  Aug.  Off.  38  Hen.  VIII. 
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300  residue  valued  at  4d  per  tree  which  is  in  the 
whole  £6.’^ 

As  to  the  one-third  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Humphry 
de  Bohun,  it  was  probably  sold  by  her  and  her  husband, 
or  their  son,  as,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I we  find  it 
in  the  possession  of  Robert  de  Seford  and  Matilda  his 
wife.  But  the  Bohun  family  remained  chief  Lords  of  the 
Fee.  An  Inquisition,  taken  8th  Feb.,  47  Ed.  III,^^  after 
the  death  of  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
to  ascertain  the  knight’s  fees,  held  by  him  in  chief,  finds 
that  he  had  half  a fee  in  a third  part  of  the  Manor  of  Trent 
and — which  identifies  it  with  the  part  now  under  considera- 
tion,^— that  it  was  held  by  Robert  de  Wyke  (a  misnomer  as 
we  shall  see  for  Roger),  and  was  worth  by  the  year  comm, 
ann.  50s. 

From  Robert  de  Seford  and  Matilda  his  wife  it 
passed  to  Sir  Gilbert  le  Chasteleyn.  The  family  of  Le 
Chasteleyn  was  of  great  antiquity  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  deriving  their  hereditary  surname  from  their 
ancient  office  of  Castellan  to  the  sovereign  or  some  great 
lord,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Chamberlayne,  Spencer, 
Marshal,  and  others  is  derived.  The  name  in  the  earliest 
records  is  therefore  said  to  be  written  Le  Chasteleyn,  and 
not  as  subsequently,  de  Chasteleyn,  and  the  arms  of  Alan 
le  Chasteleyn,  on  his  seal  to  a charter,  34  Ed.  I,  are,  in 
allusion  to  the  office — or  three  castles  triple-towered  sa. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  a manuscript  containing  a 
genealogical  account  of  this  family,  verified  by  transcripts 
of  old  charters  relating  to  their  possessions.^^  In  its 
original  state  it  contained  the  grant  of  Trent  to  Sir 
Gilbert  le  Chasteleyn  and  his  son  Alan,  but  that  is 

(31) .  Inq.  p.  m.  46  Ed.  Ill,  No.  10. 

(32) .  Harl.  MS.  6152. 
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now  wanting  by  the  loss  of  two  of  the  leaves  ; the  date, 
however,  of  the  purchase  is  preserved  in  a subsequent 
passage,  which  says,  The  said  Alan  enjoyed  the  Manor 
of  Trent  in  the  County  of  Somerset  by  survivorship  upon 
the  death  of  Gilbert  his  father  who  had  made  him  joint 
purchaser  with  himself  anno.  13  Ed.  T’ — referring  to  fo.  7, 
being  one  of  the  lost  leaves.  From  other  evidence  we  find 
that  the  purchase  only  comprised  one-third  of  the  manor  ; 
for,  15  Ed.  I,  a fine  was  levied  between  Gilbert  le 
Chasteleyn,  and  Robert  de  Seford  and  Matilda  his  wife,  of 
one-third  of  the  manor  of  Trent  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Gilbert  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  of  the  said  Robert  and 
Matilda,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  Matilda,  by  the  rent  of 
Id.^^  It  is  clear  from  this  reddendum  that  the  property 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  wife.  17  Ed.  II,  it  is  found 
by  Inq.  that  Alan  de  Chasteleyn  held  at  his  death  one- 
third  part  of  the  Manor  of  Trent  of  Robert  de  Seford 
and  Matilda  his  wife,  by  the  annual  rent  of  Id.  ; that  it 
was  worth  £10  by  the  year,  and  that  Thomas  de  Chasteleyn, 
his  son,  was  the  heir  of  the  said  Alan,  and  aged  twenty  years 
and  upwards.^^  From  Thomas,  the  son  of  Alan,  this  one- 
third  descended,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  to  Joan, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  his  son,  Thomas  Chasteleyn,  of 
Dinnington,  in  this  county,  by  Emma  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  John  de  Cantelo,  Lord  of 
Chilton  Cantelo.^^  Joan  was  the  wife  of  Roger  Wyke, 
whose  family  were  seated  at  Bindon,  near  Axmouth, 
Devon.  She  became  entitled  during  her  minority  to 
certain  lands  in  Chilton  Cantelo,  as  coheiress  to  her 

(33).  Ped.  Fin.  Soin.  15  Ed.  I,  No.  100. 

(.34).  Ped.  Fin.  Som.  17  Ed.  II,  No.  2. 

(35).  Coll.  Som.  ii.  339,  Inq.  p.  m.  23  Ed.  Ill,  No.  47. 
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mother,  and  made  proof  of  her  age  36  Ed.  Ill/®  after 
the  death  of  Walter  Parker,  her  mother’s  second  hus- 
band, who  was  tenant  by  the  curtesy  of  the  lands,  which 
were  held  in  chief  by  the  heir  of  Lawrence  de  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Crown 
during  his  minority.  The  jurors  find  that  the  said  Joan 
was  the  heir  of  her  mother,  and  of  full  age,  and  that 
she  was  born  at  Dinnington,  and  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas  there.  One  of  the  witnesses  states  that 
“he  well  remembers  on  the  day  of  the  Baptism  of  the 
said  Joan  going  with  Thomas  Chasteleyn  her  Father  to 
Donyat  Park  (in  the  adjoining  parish)  and  killing  two 
deer  there  with  bows  and  arrows  and  that  the  said  Thomas 
Chasteleyn  gave  him  the  skin  of  one  of  the  Deer  to  make 
a waistcoat  in  remembrance  of  his  daughter’s  age.’^ 

This  lady  survived  her  husband,  Roger  Wyke,  and 
became  the  wife  of  John  Manyngford,  alias  Modyford, 
of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Mudford.  By  a deed  in 
Norman-French,  dated  10th  May,  1 Hen.  IV, “Between 
Robert  Knyvet  of  the  County  of  Essex  and  Joan  his 
wife  cousin  and  heir  of  Gilbert  Chasteleyn  who  was  the 
Father  of  Thomas  the  Father  of  William  the  Father 
of  John  the  Father  of  the  said  Joan,  of  the  one  part  and 
John  Manyngford  of  the  County  of  Somerset  and  Joan  his 
wife  cousin  and  heir  of  Alan  Chasteleyn— that  is  to  say 
daughter  of  Thomas  son  of  Thomas  son  of  Alan  brother 
of  the  said  Thomas  son  of  Gilbert,  of  the  other  part^^ 
It  is  declared  that  if  the  said  Robert  and  Joan  should 
die  without  issue  of  her  body-— the  said  Joan  the  wife  of 
John  Manyingford  will  be  the  heir  and  next  of  blood  to  the 
said  Joan  the  wife  of  Robert  Knyvet  of  all  lands  which 

(36) .  Inq.  36  Ed.  Ill,  Som.  No.  36. 

(37) .  Harl.  MS.  6152, 
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were  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Gilbert  Chasteleyn  and 
in  like  manner  if  the  said  John  Manyngford  and  Joan  his 
wife  should  die  without  issue  of  her  body  the  said  Joan 
the  wife  of  Robert  will  be  the  heir  and  next  of  blood  to 
the  said  Joan  the  wife  of  John  Manyngford  of  all  lands 
which  were  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Alan  Chasteleyn.’^ 
From  an  indorsement  on  this  deed  it  appears  that  the 
above-named  Robert  and  Joan  did  die  without  issue,  and 
“ That  Elizabeth  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Manyng- 
ford and  Joan  his  wife  is  married  to  Thomas  Affelton 
whose  issue  are  John,  Richard  and  Robert  and  the  Lands, 
descended  to  the  said  John  from  the  said  Alan  are  ^ en 
Trent  jouste  Yevle  en  la  comte  de  Soms.’  ■” 

The  Affeltons  were  of  Affelton,  in  the  county  of 
Devon.  Katherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Affelton, 
son  of  the  above  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  brought  this 
one-third  to  her  husband,  Hugh  Stukeley,  sheriff  of 
Devon,  27  Hen.  VI.  His  son,  Sir  Nicholas  Stukeley, 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wadham,  the  owner 
of  Chilton  Cantelo,  and  was  no  doubt  the  Nicholas  who, 
according  to  Westcote,^^  resided  at  Trent.  His  mother, 
who  survived  her  husband,  was  married  secondly  to 
William  Bouchier,  Lord  Fitzwarine.^^  She  died  7 
Ed.  IV,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  directions  of 
her  will  in  the  Church  of  West  Wolrington,  Devon,  in 
which  parish  Affelton  lies,  and  not  at  Poyntington,  as 
has  been  supposed.  The  inscription  on  the  grave  stone  in 
the  porch  of  Poyntington  Church  refers  to  Katherine, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Streeche,  or  Streche,  whose  daughter 
Cicely  was  married  to  Sir  William  Cheney,  Lord  of 
Poyntington.^® 

(.38).  Westcote’s  Devon,  pp.  579,  585. 

(.39).  Pole,  439.  Dugd.  Bar.  ii.  131. 

(40).  Pole,  p.  303. 
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In  the  hall  window  of  the  old  Mansion  House  of 
Breakspeare,  near  Harefield,  Middlesex,  there  was  a shield 
of  the  Stukeley  arms  and  their  quarterings,  amongst 
which  were  those  of  Chastelyn  and  Cantilupe,  and  a 
chevron  between  three  roses  gu.  for  Manyngford.^^  Roger 
Manyngford  was  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  1372,  and 
escheator  of  those  counties,  1389. 

36  Hen.  VIII,  Hugh  Stukeley,  grandson  of  Sir  Nicholas, 
sold  this  one-third  to  John  Young,  and  with  his  son 
Lewis  Stukeley,  levied  a fine  of  the  Manor  of  Trent 
(but  which  passed  in  fact  only  one-third)  and  twelve 
messuages  and  divers  lands  in  Trent,  the  third  part  of 
one  water  mill,  and  one-third  part  of  the  advowson  of  the 
Church  of  Trent,  to  the  use  of  Young  in  fee.^^  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Young,  who  died  29th 
March,  1623.  By  Inq.  p.  m.  taken  15th  January,  5 
Charles  I,^^  it  was  found  that  John  Young,  his  son,  died 
30th  September,  1630,  leaving  by  Anna  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Robert  Harbyn,  William  Young  his  son  and  heir,  and 
seized  of  the  Manor  of  Trent  and  one-third  of  the 
advowson  of  the  church  held  of  the  Hundred  of  Hore- 
thorne  in  socage  and  also  of  other  lands  purchased  of  the 
grantees  of  the  priory  estate,  and  described  as  ‘‘three 
closes  of  land  in  Trent  containing  16  acres  and  one 
coppice  wood  called  Studleys  Wood  12a.  parcel  of  the 
possessions  of  the  late  Priory  of  Studley  held  of  the  King 
in  chief  by  knight’s  service.^’  The  whole  of  the  Young 
estate  was  sold  by  a subsequent  member  of  that  family, 
and  became  united  with  the  other  parts  of  the  manor 

(41) .  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xciii.  p.  209. 

(42) .  Ped.  Fin.  Som.  Trin.  Term  36  Hen.  VIII. 

(43) .  Harl.  MSS.,  Cole’s  Esch.  i.  p.  261. 
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in  the  ancestors  of  our  President,  Mr.  Danby  Seymour, 
the  owner  of  the  entirety. 

The  mansion  house  belonging  to  the  Youngs  is  that  on 
the  south-west  of  the  church,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Stacey, 
and  in  the  window  of  a small  chamber,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  oratory,  are  the  arms  of  Young—or 
three  roses  and  a canton  gu.^  which  were  confirmed  to 
William  Young  in  1615.  On  the  ceiling  beam  of  the 
parlour  are  three  coats  in  plaster— a dolphin  embowed 
(Fitzjarnes),  a stork  (Storke),  and  an  eagle  displayed 
—which  arms  are  also  on  escutcheons  in  the  church. 
There  is  a fourth,  apparently  a butterfly,  which  may  refer 
to  Nicholas  Girdlington,  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  priory 
lands,  who  bore  three  butterflies  for  his  arms.^^  K-ichard 
Fitzjarnes  was  Rector  of  Trent,  1476. 

We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  one-third  of  Maud,  the 
wife  of  Roger  de  Mortimer,  which  (with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  seignority)  was  not  long  retained  by  her. 
8 Ed.  I,  Henry  de  Wollavington  came  to  the  assizes  at 
Somerton,^^  and  asked  that  a charter  might  be  enrolled, 
by  which,  in  consideration  of  sixty  marks.  Lord  Roger  de 
Mortimer  released  to  the  said  Henry,  son  and  heir  of 
Henry  de  Wollavington,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in 
Trent,  which  belonged  to  the  said  Henry  his  father, — 
probably  as  lessee.  And  7 Ed.  IIP^  a fine  was  levied, 
wherein  John  de  Wollavington  and  Agnes  his  wife  were 
plaintiffs,  and  William  Fitz  Richard  de  Caleshall,  and 
Peter  Pownsond,  defendants,  of  a rent  of  £6  7s.  2d., 
and  four  bushels  of  corn  in  Trent  and  Chilton  Cantelo, 
and  one-third  part  of  the  IManor  of  Trent,  and  of  the 

(44) .  Coll.  Top.  and  Gen.  iv.  p.  190. 

(45) .  Assize.  Rolls.  Som.  8 Ed.  I. 

(46) .  Ped.  Fin.  Som.  7 Ed.  Ill,  No.  120. 
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advowson  of  the  church  of  the  same  manor,  to  the  use 
of  the  said  John  and  Agnes,  and  the  heirs  of  the  said 
John.  But  it  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  first  Lord  West  (whose 
wife  was  a first  cousin  of  William  de  Cantilupe),  for, 
6 Ed.  Ill,  he,  with  others,  presented  a clerk  to  the  Church 
of  Trent.  And  32  Ed.  Ill,  by  a fine,  wherein  his  son.  Sir 
Thomas  West,  was  plaintiff,  and  John  de  Terstwode,  or 
Testwode,  and  Maria  his  wife,  were  defendants,^^  (inter 
alia)  one-third  part  of  the  Manor  of  Trent,  was  entailed 
on  the  said  John  and  his  issue.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  said  John  and  Maria,  in  consideration  of  100  marks, 
levied  a fine,  2 Rd.  II,  of  one  acre  of  land  in  Trent,  and 
the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  Trent,  to  the  use  of  John 
Harewell,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  heirs  in  fee.^® 
The  settlement  made  by  Sir  Thomas  West  is  referred 
to  in  the  Inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  22nd  September, 
10  Richard  II. The  Jurors  find  that  Thomas  West 
Chiv.,  deceased,  once  held  one- third  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Trent,  with  the  third  part  of  the  advowson  of  the  church, 
which  was  held  of  the  heirs  of  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  by  knight’s  service,  but  which,  long  before 
he  died,  he  had  by  charter  given  and  confirmed  to  John 
Testwode,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  with  remainder  for 
default  of  such  issue  to  himself  in  fee  ; that  the  said  third 
part  of  the  manor  was  worth  by  the  year  ten  marks,  and  the 
church  twenty  marks.  This  Inquisition,  it  will  be  observed, 
says  this  share  was  held  of  the  Bohuns ; if  so,  Humphry 
de  Bohun  must  have  acquired  the  lordship  of  two  third 
parts  at  least,  and  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  results  of 

(47) .  Ped.  Pin.  Divers  Counties,  32  Ed.  III. 

(48) .  Ped.  Pin.  Som.  2 Ed.  II,  No.  17. 

(49) .  Inq.  p.  m.  10  Ed.  II,  No.  52. 
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a litigation  between  him  and  Eoger  de  Mortimer  and  Maud 
his  wife,  relative  to  the  Braos  Estates. 

I have  found  no  intermediate  link  in  the  title  of 
this  one-third  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Storke  family,  who  inhabited  the  ancient 
house  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  church,  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Seymour,  and  celebrated  as  a place  of  refuge 
for  Charles  II,  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester.  The 
main  front  of  the  house  is  comparatively  modern,  having 
been  erected  by  Sir  Francis  Wyndham,  in  1706.  But 
there  are  subordinate  parts  of  the  building  much  earlier, 
which  still  exhibit  features  of  a mediseval  house,  and  raise 
a suspicion  that  the  royal  fugitive  was  not  the  first  Papist 
in  disguise  who  had  been  concealed  within  its  walls. 

The  family  of  Storke,  of  which  perhaps,  that  of  Starky 
of  Lancashire,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Gerards 
of  Ince,  may  be  a variety  (both  bearing  for  their  arms  a 
stork),  were  not  improbably  lessees  under  the  priory.  They 
had  an  early  connection  with  the  counties  of  Somerset  and, 
Dorset.  John  Storke  was,  20  Hen.  VI,  party  with 
Tristram  Burnell  to  a fine  of  lands  in  Yeovil  and  Chil- 
thorne;  and  Alice,  his  widow,  died  15  Ed.  IV,  seized  of 
lands  in  Bagber,  in  Sturminster  Newton.®^  Tristram 
Storke,  of  Trent,  who  was  returned  as  one  of  the 
gentry  resident  in  Somerset,  temp.  Hen.  VII,  died  1532, 
leaving,  as  is  recorded  on  the  tablet  in  the  church,  by 
Alice  his  wife  daughter  of  Robert  Bingham  of  Bing- 
ham’s Melcombe,  four  daughters  his  coheiresses,  viz.,  Joan, 
the  wife  of  Richard  Compton;  Ann,  the  wife  of  John 
Larder ; Isabel,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Seymour  of 
Evenswinden  Wilts,  and  Bourton  Oxfordshire  (a  younger 

(50) .  Plac.  Abbr.  4 Ed.  IV,  p.  266. 

(51) .  Inq.  X).  m.  14  Ed.  IV,  No.  12. 
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branch  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  family),  and  Mary  the 
wife  of  William  Gerard,  who  in  the  partition  of  her  father’s 
property  took,  we  may  presume,  Trent  as  her  share. 

The  Gerards  came  to  Trent  immediately  from  Dorset- 
shire, but  they  claimed,  as  appears  by  the  monument  to 
Wm.  Gerard  in  the  church,  to  be  of  the  same  family  as 
the  Gerards  of  Bryn  in  Lancashire.  John  Gerard,  of 
Friar  Mayne,  temp.  Ed.  IV,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  Trent  branch,®^  the  elder  line  terminating  in  an  heiress, 
married  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Napper,  or  Napier,  now  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Gerard  Sturt. 

William  Gerard,  grandson  of  William  Gerard  and  Mary 
Storke,  died  1st  May  1604,  leaving  Mary  his  wife,  and 
Thomas  his  son,  surviving,  seized  of  one  third  of  the 
Manor  of  Trent  and  of  4 acres  more  in  Trent’’  and  of 
the  Manors  of  West  or  Gerard’s  Waddon,  Broadway, 
and  Nottington,  Dorset.®^  And  in  1607  the  benefit  of 
the  recusancy  of  Mary  Gerard  of  Trent,  his  widow,  was 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  David  Stewart. 

Thomas  Gerard,  son  and  heir  of  William,  married  in 
1618  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Coker  of  Map- 
powder,  and  their  daughter  and  coheiress  Ann  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  Francis  Wyndham,  who  by  that  means  be- 
came possessed  of  the  Gerard  part  of  the  manor  and 
estate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Sandford  Orcas  there  was  resident,  from  the  reign  of 
Hen.  lY,  if  not  earlier,  down  to  the  time  of  James  I, 
another  distinct  family  of  Gerard  or  Jerard,  who  were 
owners  of  a moiety  of  that  manor,  which  John  Jerard 

(52) .  Hutch.  Dorset,  3 ed.  Vol.  I.  p.  608. 

(53) .  Cole’s  Esch.  iv^  p.  191. 

(54) .  Hutch.  Dorset,  Vol.  I.  p.  556. 
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settled  by  charter  dated  at  Sandford,  20th  January, 
9 Hen.  The  arms  on  his  seal  are  a chevron  between 

three  ermine  spots,  and  the  inscription/^  Sigillum  Johannis 
Jerard,^’  and  yet  over  the  west  door  of  an  old  manor  house 
in  Sandford  there  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  a lion  rampant 
crowned,  the  arms  of  the  Gerards  of  Trent.  , 

An  heiress  of  the  Sandford  Jerards  was  married  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  to  Richard  de  Strode  of  Parnham,®® 
whose  descendants  quartered  the  arms  of  Jerard.  William 
de  Strode,  son  of  Richard  and  Alice  his  wife,  levied  a fine 
of  lands  in  Trent,  36  Hen.  VI,  which  lands  were  sold 
by  the  Strodes,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  to  William 
Gundry  of  Trent  gentleman,  and  have  lineally  descended 
through  his  heiress  to  Mr.  Flambert,  the  present  owner. 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  the  title  to  the  ad- 
vowson,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  first  incumbent  noticed  in  the  register  is  Thomas  de 
Upton  sub-dean,  rector  of  Donyat  (where  as  we  have 
seen  Thomas  Chasteleyn  resided),  and  afterwards  Arch- 
deacon of  Wells,  who  was,  6 Ed.  Ill,  presented  by  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Studley,  Thomas  Lord  West, 
and  Thomas  Chasteleyn,  the  three  owners  of  the  manor. 
In  1361,  William  Pikewille  was  on  the  death  of  Upton 
presented  by  the  Crown  alone,  the  presentation  belonging 
to  it,  as  the  register  states,  by  reason  of  the  minority  of 
the  heir  of  Thos.  Chasteleyn,  although  why  that  circum- 
stance should  affect  the  rights  of  the  other  two  owners  is 
not  intelligible. 

The  priory  join  in  the  presentations  regularly  down  to 
its  dissolution,  but  it  is  difficult  to  connect  the  other 
patrons  with  the  title  we  have  traced  until  the  time  of 

(55).  Harl.  MS.  1141,  fo.  41. 

(5G).  Hutch,  Dor.  3 cd.,  vol.  2,  p.  131  Coker’s  Dors.  p.  21. 
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Nicholas  Stukeley.  After  the  dissolution  the  crown  which 
had  only,  so  far  as  appears  from  documentary  evidence, 
acquired  the  one-third  belonging  to  the  priory,  appro- 
priated the  entirety  and  presented  alone  down  to  6 James  I, 
when  it  was  granted®^  with  other  advowsons  to  Sir  Henry 
Fowkes,  Kt.,  and  by  him  sold  four  years  after,  with  the 
advowson  of  Gyrlington,  Oxfordshire,  to  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  for  £350. 

In  1680,  John  Young,  a descendant  of  the  purchaser, 
claimed  one-third  of  the  advowson,  which  had  been  bought 
by  and  conveyed  to  his  ancestor,  and  contested  the 
right  of  the  college  to  it.  The  case  set  up  by  Young 
in  the  pleadings  was  this.  That  one  Storke  left  three 
coheiresses  and  divided  the  manor  and  advowson  between 
them;  one  married  Hugh  Stukeley,  who  conveyed  one- 
third  of  the  manor  and  advowson  to  the  plaintiff’s  ancestor, 
John  Young,  another  daughter  married  Gerard,  and 
another  continued  a maid  and  left  her  part  to  the  Priory 
of  Studley,  whence  it  came  to  the  Crown  on  the  dissolution, 
and  whilst  it  remained  in  the  King^s  hands  he  alone  pre- 
sented, but  that  since  he  had  granted  his  right  to  a subject, 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  one-third.  But  upon  a 
trial  at  Wells,  September  23rd,  1680,  the  college  got  a 
verdict.®^  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Young^s  case  with 
the  recorded  title,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was 
unable  to  support  it  by  evidence.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
as  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  the  college 
succeeded,  there  being  no  evidence  of  the  title  of  the 
Crown,  either  to  the  Young  or  the  Gerard  third,  although 
the  latter  may  have  been  forfeited  or  transferred  by  the 
disabling  statute  against  papists. 

(57) .  Pat.  Rolls,  6 Jac,  I.  pt.  14. 

(58) .  MS.  of  B.  Smyth,  Rector  of  Trent. 
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The  following  list  of  presentations  kindly  furnished  to  me 
from  the  Registry  at  Wells  will  complete  the  series  given 
in  Collinson : — 


DATE 

IKCriJMBENTS 

PATEOXS 

1333-6,  Feb. 

Thomas  de  TJpton 

Prior  of  Stodlegh, 
Thomas  West,  and 
Thomas  Chasteleyn 

1361,  18th  Feb. 

Wm.  de  Pikewille 

The  King  by  reason 
of  the  minority  - of 
the  Heir  of  Thomas 
Chasteleyn 

1424,  nth  Oct. 

Eichd.  Penyfade 

Prior  and  Convent  of 
Stodley,  Thos.  Beau- 
champ, Kt.,  John 
Eendall,  and  John 
Bottreaux 

1427,  18th  Oct. 

Wm.  Morys 

Ditto 

1427,  3rd  Feb. 

Henry  Blakmoor,  in 
exchange  withWm. 
Morys 

By  consent  of  ditto 

1440,  29th  May 

John  Pleymarke 

Giles  Eendale,  John 
Botreaux,  and  Prior 
and  Convent  of 
Studdelegh 

1460,  14th  Sept. 

Thos.  Caas 

Said  Prior  & Convent, 
Wm.  Boucher,  Lord 
Fitzwaryn,  Kt.,  and 
Wm.  Wayte,  Esq. 

1476,  23rd  July 

Eichard  Fitzjames 

Said  Prior  & Convent, 
Nicholas  Stukeley, 
Esq.,  and  John 
Bonvyle 

1485,  31st  Jan. 

John  Lug  warden  on 
the  death  of  John 
Combe  (sic) 

Said  Prior  & Convent, 
John  Bonvyle,  Eich. 
Stucley,  and  Wm. 
Eoo,  gent. 

1500,  10th  Nov. 

Henry  Stevyns 

Said  Prior  & Convent, 
Thos.  Stucle,  and 
Alice,  widow  of  Giles 
Eendale,  gent,  also 
Alice  Clajdon 
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With  regard  to  the  church  itself  I must  leave  a par» 
ticular  description  of  it  to  abler  hands.  The  nave  and 
chancel  are  Perpendicular,  but  the  tower  is  Decorated. 
It  stands  on  the  south  transept,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
three-light  window  on  the  south,  and  another  smaller  one  , 
on  the  east.  It  is  terminated  by  a pierced  quatrefoil  para^ 
pet,  supported  by  a corbel  table,  with  crocheted  pinnacles 
(lately  restored)  at  the  four  corners.  Rising  from  it  is  an 
elegant  spire,  35  feet  high,  with  moulded  angles.  This 
tower  with  its  spire  always  struck  me  as  a peculiarity  not 
congenial  to  the  Somersetshire  type,  a spire  being  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  tower  generally  a western  one. 
But  when  we  consider  who  the  patrons  were  at  the 
period  when  the  tower  was  erected,  and  also  what  was  the 
prevailing  style  of  Warwickshire,  we  may  fairly  conjecture 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Priory  of  Studley  for  intro- 
ducing the  novel  feature  we  so  much  admire  ; and  this 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  invocation  to  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  Priory  on  one  of  the  bells  Augustine  tuam 
campanam  protege  sanam.^^ 

Corresponding  with  the  south  transept  is  a chapel  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  the  eastern  window  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  single  lancet  light  in  the  western  end,  are  also  of 
the  Decorated  period.  Under  the  recessed  arches  in  the 
north  wall  of  this  chapel  are  two  stone  effigies,  which 
Collinson  erroneously  attributes  to  the  Gerard  family. 
The  western  effigy  represents  a man  in  plate  armour  of  the 
period  of  Ed.  III.  He  wears  on  his  head  a conical 
bascinet,  with  a camail  attached,  and  he  rests  on  his 
tilting  helmet,  the  crest  of  which  is  defaced ; on  the  elbows 
and  knees  are  strapped  elbow  pieces  and  knee  caps  ; the 
legs  are  cased  in  greaves  ; the  feet,  girt  with  heavy  spurs, 
rest  on  a dog  statant.  Attached  to  the  girdle  is  his  great 
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sword  on  the  left  side,  and  a short  dagger  on  the  right. 
There  is  no  shield.  His  hands  are  raised  on  hie  breast  in 
prayer.  The  face  is  exposed  with  a moustache  on  the 
upper  lip ; signs  of  colouring  are  slightly  apparent  on  the 
surface.  There  is  no  record  or  tradition  assisting  us  to 
identify  this  figure,  and  I gave  up  the  case  as  hopeless 
until  a second  examination.  Then  on  looking  closely  at 
the  tilting  helmet  I discovered  that,  although  only  a frag- 
ment of  the  crest  remained,  it  was  certainly  the  body  of  a 
duck  or  goose.  Now  the  arms  of  Wyke  are  a chevron  be- 
tween three  barnacles,  or  solan  geese,  close,®®  and  the  efiSgy 
is,  I venture  to  suggest,  that  of  Roger  Wyke,  the  first 
husband  of  Joan  Chasteleyn,  owner  of  one  third  of  the 
manor,  who  died  between  36  Ed.  Ill  and  1 Hen.  TV. 

The  other  effigy  is  of  a different  character.  It  re- 
presents a civilian,  and  apparently  a youth.  The  head 
which  rest  on  two  cushions  is  uncovered,  and  the  hair  is 
short  and  formally  dressed.  The  body  is  draped  in  a close 
tunic,  the  folds  of  which  about  the  neck  and  shoulders 
indicate  a kind  of  hood.  Round  the  waist  is  a girdle  with 
a sword  attached  on  the  left  side  ; the  feet  rest  on  a dog 
couchant.  It  is  possible  this  figure  may  be  intended  for  a 
son  of  Roger  and  Joan  Wyke. 

The  chapel  is  probably  that  of  the  chantry,  founded  by 
John  Frank  or  French,  a native  of  Trent,  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VJ.  He  was  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  a lawyer  of  great  repute,  ren- 
dering great  assistance  to  the  chancellors  of  that  King,  in 
enlarging  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  establishing  it  on  principles  which  are  still 
observed.^®  The  chantry  was  founded  within  the  church, 

(59).  Westcote’s  Devon,  p.  558. 

(4>0).  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors. 
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and  this  chapel  appears  to  be  the  only  part  of  it  appro- 
priate for  the  chantry  altar  and  services.  But,  as  it  was 
not  founded  until  the  time  of  Hen.  VI,  the  chapel,  which 
is  much  earlier,  must  have  served  some  purpose  previously. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  other  chantry  connected  with 
the  church,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  although 
the  position  is  unusual,  it  may  have  been  a Lady  Chapel. 
But,  looking  at  the  exterior,  and  the  style  of  the  arch  in 
the  interior,  so  far  as  the  original  work  remains,  may  it 
not  originally  have  been  a real  transept^  corresponding 
with  the  other,  with  the  Decorated  window  then  in  the 
north  wall,  but  removed  to  the  eastern  end  when  the 
chapel  was  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
Frank’s  chantry  ? 

On  the  suppression  of  chantries  the  temporalities  of 
this  one  vested  in  the  Crown  ; and  by  a grant,  2 Ed.  VI,®^ 
the  mansion  (or  manse)  of  the  chantry  of  Trent,  within 
the  church  there,  with  the  stables  and  garden  adjoining, 
then  in  the  occupation  of  John  Shete,  clerk,  the  late  in- 
cumbent, and  worth  6s.  per  annum,  was  granted  to  William 
Fountayne  and  Kichard  Mayne,  for  the  sum  of  £6.  By  a 
memorandum  on  the  receipt  for  the  money  it  appears  that 
the  endowment  consisted  of  an  annual  rent  of  £8,  granted 
by  the  provost  and  scholars  of  Oriel  College,  by  the  license 
of  King  Henry  VI,  to  the  rector  of  Trent,  and  the  men  of 
the  same  ville,  for  the  support  of  the  chaplain,  and  for  the 
obit  of  John  Frank,  viz.,  for  the  salary  of  the  chaplain  and 
the  repairs  of  his  manse  and  the  ornaments  of  the  chapel, 
£7  6s.  8d.;  and  for  the  obit,  13s.  4d.  It  is  added  that 
there  hath  been  yearly  (z.e.,  since  the  suppression)  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor  people  of  the  parish  10s.  8d., 


(61).  Particulars  of  Grants  Aug.  Off. 
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parcel  of  the  said  sum  of  13s.  4d.,  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  obit.  The  house  of  the  chaplain  is 
still  standing  adjoining  the  churchyard.  It  is  a building 
of  a superior  character,  with  some  of  the  original  windows 
and  doorways  remaining,  but  the  coats  of  arms  mentioned 
by  Collinson  are  gone. 

The  chapel  itself  seems  to  have  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Gerards,  when  they  succeeded  to  their  estate  in  the 
parish,  and  Collinson  has  preserved  many  inscriptions  on 
the  floor,  relating  to  their  burial,  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  soffit  of  the  arch  dividing  it  from  the  nave 
is  decorated  with  two  genealogical  trees,  with  nearly  forty 
shields  of  arms  suspended  on  the  branches,  exhibiting  re- 
spectively the  arms  of  Thomas  Gerard  and  Ann  Coker  his 
wife,  and  their  different  alliances.  The  painting,  which  had 
become  faded  and  defaced,  was  in  the  year  1792  restored  at 
the  expense  of  the  V/yndham  family  and  Mr.  Seymour,  and 
the  heraldry  was  corrected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Francis  Townshend,  Windsor  herald.  It  must  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  a shield  was  added  with  the  arms  of 
Wyndham.  The  arms  are  so  clearly  delineated  in  the  plate 
in  Collinson  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  out  here, 
but  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a correct  list  of  the 
families  bearing  them,  which  information  Collinson  does 
not  give  : — 

The  Gerard  tree^  on  the  north  side  of  the  arch — i,  Otho, 
the  common  ancestor  of  Windsor,  Fitzgerald,  Gerard,  and 
other  families  ; 2,  Windsor  ; 3,  Gerard  de  Windsor,  imp. 
Bryn — Prince  of  Wales  ; 4,  Gerald  or  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of 
Kerry ; o,  Gerard,  imp.  Kingsley ; 6,  Gerard,  Earl  of 
Desmond  ; 7,  Gerard  and  Bryn,  quarterly,  imp.  Bromley  ; 
8,  Gerard,  imp.  Bryn  ; 9,  Gerard  and  Bryn  quarterly,  imp. 
Stanley;  10,  Gerard,  imp.  Meers  ; 11,  Gerard,  imp. 
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liatclifFe  ; 12,  Gerard,  imp.  Wells;  13,  Gerard,  imp.  gu. 
a chevron  or  between  three  swans  or  geese  {Lyte  or 
Wyke  ?)  ; 14,  Gerard  and  Bryn  quarterly,  imp.  Dutton ; 
15,  the  same,  imp.  Storke;  16,  Roper,  imp.  Gerard  ; 17^ 
Hansby  (?),  imp.  Gerard;  18,  Gerard,  imp.  Willoughby  ; 
19,  Gerard,  imp.  Allen;  20,  Wyndham,  Bart.,  with  Gerard 
and  Bryn  quarterly,  on  an  inescutcheon. 

The  Coker  tree,  on  the  south  side— -1,  Coker ; 2,  Coker 
of  Bower,  imp.  Norris ; 3,  Seymour,  imp.  Coker ; 4, 
Coker,  imp.  Walsh”;  5,  quarterly,  one,  two,  and  three, 
Seymour  and  Beauchamp,  four  Coker  ; 6,  Coker,  imp. 
Vele  (by  which  marriage  Mappowder  came  to  the  Cokers, 
temp.  Henry  V)  ; 7,  Bingham,  imp.  Coker ; 8,  Coker, 
imp.  Turges;  9,  Ludlow,  imp.  Coker  ; 10,  Coker,  imp. 
Malet ; 11,  Coker,  imp.  Strode  ; 12,  Coker,  imp.  Sutton  ; 
13,  Daubeny,  imp.  Coker;  14,  Coker,  imp.  Beaumont; 
15,  Husey,  imp.  Coker  ; 16,  Coker,  imp.  Turbervile  ; 17, 
Brune,  imp.  Coker;  18,  Coker,  imp.  Petre;  19,  Coker, 
imp.  Williams ; 20,  Coker,  imp.  Moldford. 

On  one  side  of  the  arch  is  a panache,  issuing  from  a 
coronet,  intended  for  the  crest  of  Gerard  de  Windsor®^ 
— -although  doubts  are  entertained  whether  the  panache 
should  ever  be  so  considered— and  on  the  other  side  a 
Saracen^s  head  for  the  crest  of  Coker.  On  a shield 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  chapel  is  this  coat;  Party  per 
pale,  baron  and  feme — 1,  Storke;  2,  arg.,  a chevron  sab., 
between  three  eagles  disp.  of  the  same  ; 3,  az.,  three  cov. 
cups  or  ; 4,  arg.,  an  eagle  disp.  sab.  (qy.  Bryn) ; 5,  Paly 
indented  gu.  and  or  ; 6,  arg.,  a saltire  sab.  within  a bor- 
dure  of  the  last— imp.  quarterly  1 and  4 ; ass.,  a bend  cotised 

(62).  See  the  seal  of  William  de  Windsor,  1381,  in  Boutell’s  English 
Heraldry. 
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or  between  six  crosses  patee  of  the  same  (Bingham) ; 2 
and  3 erm.^  a lion  ramp,  gu.,  crowned  or  (Turbervile). 
Several  of  these  arms  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

There  was  formally  a chapel  at  Adhere  in  this  parish, 
served  by  the  rector~but  at  one  time  so  reluctantly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  seek  redress.  In  the  reign 
of  Hen.  VIII  the  inhabitants  of  Overadbeare  instituted  a 
suit  in  Chancery  against  Emericus  Tuckfield,  clerk,  rector 
of  Trent,  and  others,  to  compel  the  due  performance  of 
the  service  in  the  chapel,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Book 
of  Decrees  in  Chancery,®^  on  the  20th  November,  37 
Hen.  VIII,  “ This  day  the  said  Emericus  Tuckfield  hath 
appeared  in  proper  person  and  hath  confessed  in  open 
court  that  the  said  PlaintiflPs  ought  to  have  a priest  found 
at  the  Chapel  at  Overadbeare  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  and  is  contented  that  a priest  be  found  there  to 
celebrate  accordingly.’^ 

Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  Francis  Wyndham,  the  first 
baronet,  and  Lady  Wyndham,  his  wife,  who  survived  him, 
are  both  buried  beneath  the  chapel.  We  may  have 
anticipated  that  gratitude  and  respect  would  have  raised 
some  fitting  memorial  to  the  loyal  and  faithful  preserver 
of  his  Sovereign — w'ho  “ forsook  not  the  Crown  even 
when  it  hung  upon  a bush” — but  there  is  none,  save  the 
following  inscription  on  a Hamdon  Hill  stone,  lately 
removed  from  the  floor  : — Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir 
Francis  Wyndham  Baronet  who  dyed  the  15th  day  of  July 
1676  -^tatis  suae  . . .”,  and  this  to  Lady  Wyndham, 
“ Dm.  (Dame)  A W obt  Jul  19  Ano  Dom.  1698.”  From 
his  coflBn-plate  we  learn  that  Sir  Francis  was  aged  66. 

General  Hugh  Wyndham,  son  of  Sir  Francis,  is  also 
buried  here.  The  register  states,  The  Honble.  Hugh 
(G3).  Decrees  in  Chancery,  Yol.  I.  A. 
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Wyndham  died  at  Valencia  in  Spain  Sept  30  1706  and 
was  brought  and  buried  at  Trent  May  31  1707.’^  There 
is  a tradition  that  he  was  buried  in  three  kingdoms — his 
body  in  one,  his  heart  in  another,  and  his  bowels  in  a third. 
His  heart  is  certainly  preserved  in  spirits  and  deposited  in 
the  chapel  vault. 

The  baronetcy  of  Wyndham  expired  with  Sir  Francis 
Wyndham,  who  died  in  his  childhood,  1719.  The  female 
line  is  continued  in  several  families,  and  amongst  them 
in  that  of  Harbin  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Francis,  the  first  baronet,  being  the  wife  of  William 
Harbin,  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  George  Harbin  of 
Newton,  where  there  are  portraits  of  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Wyndham,  and  some  royal  grants  and  relics  noticed 
in  the  Society's  Proceedings  for  1853. 


md  pi[t  of  ^oma'Bel. 


r>Y  JAMES  BUCKMAN,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  ETC.,  ETC. 


T the  village  of  Bradford  Abbas,  in  the  county  of 


Dorset,  there  have  been  opened  during  my  residence 
three  distinct  quarries,  namely  : — 

1.  Ambury  Quarry,  near  the  road  between  Yeovil 
and  Sherborne,  adjoining  the  farm. 

2.  East-  Hill  Quarry,  on  my  farm. 

3.  Halls  Quarry,  to  the  south  of  (2),  also  on  my 
farm. 

These  three  quarries  are  in  a line  almost  north  and  south. 
East  Hill  Quarry,  the  central  one,  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  other  two,  and  1 and  3 arc  about  a mile  apart. 
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A general  idea  of  these  may  be  gathered  from  the  section  : 

Anbury.  East  Hill.  Hall’s. 


e 

It 

a Inferior  Oolite  Sands.  b Inferior  Oolite.  c Fuller’s  EartF. 


These  three  quarries  have  mostly  been  worked  for  road- 
mending and  rough  masonry  work.  Their  difference  of 
level  is  accounted  for  by  a series  of  faults.  (The  surface 
of  the  section  and  the  hill  behind  afford  a view  of  the  sub- 


strata of  my  farm,  the  buildings  of  which  are  situate  at  4.) 
The  difference  in  the  level  of  the  farm  is  about  150  feet, 
the  lowest  part  being  situate  on  Fuller’s  Earth.  This 
higher  geological  stratum  having  been  brought  down  by 
faulting,  as  indicated  in  the  section. 


The  following  section  will  illustrate  the  general  com- 
position of  the  three  quarries  ; — 
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Babylon 
Hill. 
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1.  Irregular  beds  of  whitish 
and  blue  centred  Free- 
stones, parted  with  seams 
of  a white  Marl. 

2.  Beds  of  white,  some- 
times blue,  centred  Free- 
stones. 


3.  Foxy  coloured  and  bluish 
ironshot  Oolite,  divided 
into  two  stages  by  a thin 
band  of  dark  marl. 

4.  Grey  and  bluish  Silicious 
Oolite. 


5.  Sands  with  occassional 
bands  of  blocks  or  no- 
dules of  indurated  stone. 

XX.,  1874,  PART  TI. 
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The  beds  as  here  set  down  are  of  great  interest  as 


regards  their  fossils,  which  may  now  be  briefly  noted  as 


follow  : — 

1 . Contains  examples  of  Ammonites  subcontractus, 
Morris  and  Lycett,  pi.  2.  f.  1 — 2,  and  A.  arbustigerus, 
D.  Orbig.  The  latter,  as  stated  by  Morris  and  Lycett, 
“ described  by  M.  D^Orbigny  as  occurring  both  in  the 
Great  and  Inferior  Oolite  of  Normandy/’  Belemnites 
canaliculatusj  GeoL  Chelt.  t.  3,  f.  8,  is  not  uncommon. 
Other  shells  occur,  but,  as  a rule,  the  rock  is  very  barren. 

2.  The  Freestone  beds  contain  but  few  Fossils,  poor 
specimens  of  Ammonites  Parkinsoniy  Belemnites^  and  Tri- 
gonia  are  sometimes  met  with. 

3.  This  bed,  of  from  2 to  5 feet  in  thickness,  is,  perhaps, 
the  richest  fossil  deposit  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  ; and, 
both  in  the  numbers  of  species  and  individuals,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  surpassed  anywhere.  We  have  already  ascer- 
tained the  following,  namely  : — Species — consisting  of— 


Cephalopoda 

Gasteropoda 

Brachiopoda 


Mollusca  ...  80  y 

4.  Contains  but  few  fossils.  losocardia  (Ceromya)y 
concentrica,  is  the  most  characteristic.  It  is  here  called  the 

Dew  bed.’^ 

5.  The  sands  present  but  few,  and  those  very  imperfect, 
fossils  in  the  purely  arenaceous  beds,  but  some  of  the 
interpolated  bands  of  stone  are  full  of  organic  remains  ; 
and  as  I think  them  so  truly  Oolitic  they  will  be  com- 
mented upon  presently. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  3 and  5 present 
especial  points  of  interest  ; it  will  be  my  object  then  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  them. 
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Now,  as  regards  the  bed  marked  3,  it  may  be  stated 
that  it  has  generally  received  the  name  of  the  Cepha- 
lopod  Bed,’'  to  which  the  abundance  of  remains  of  this 
class  fully  entitles  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  Bradford  it 
rests  on  the  so-called  “ Inferior  Oolite  Sands’"’  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  quoting  from  a map  of  1811,  but  named 
‘‘  Liassic  Sands  ” by  Dr.  Wright.  This  author,  in  his 
excellent  paper  on  the  Inferior  Oolite^  in  the  16th  vol.  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  has  the  following 
remarks  (p.  34)  : — 

The  Inferior  Oolite,  which  near  Yeovil  immediately 
overlies  the  sands,  is  comparatively  thin,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  thick-bedded  limestones  which  impart 
such  a thickness  to  this  formation  in  Gloucestershire.” 

The  late  Hugh  E.  Strickland  took  another  view  of  these 
Dorset  beds,  as  in  his  description  of  the  Leckhampton 
Hill  section  we  find  the  following  : — 

^^(7).  Ferruginous  beds,  consisting  of  coarse  Oolite  in 
the  upper  part,  and  of  the  very  peculiar,  large-grained 
Oolite  or  Pisolite  (“  Pea-grit in  the  lower.  A few 
miles  to  the  south  the  Pisolite  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
near  Painswick,  and  at  Haresfield  Hill,  by  strata  con- 
taining ferruginous  Oolite  grains  in  a brown  paste.  This 
is  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  well-known  Oolite  of 
Dundry,  near  Bristol,  which  may  be  recognised  as  far  off 
as  Bridport,  on  the  Dorset  coast.  At  Leckhampton  the 
Pisolite  rests  on  a few  feet  of  ferruginous  Oolite  and  sand. 
The  total  thickness  of  this  portion  of  the  series  is  42  feet.^^ 
— Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  249. 

Now  I have  been  particular  in  quoting  thus  much,  as  it 
so  clearly  expresses  the  authoFs  opinion — not  that  the 
lower  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are  absent  in  Dorset,  but 
■ — that  the  Cephalopoda  bed  of  this  county  is  the  equivalent 
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of  the  lower  Oolitic  bed  of  Leckhampton,  or,  rather  of  the 
“ Upper  Liassic  bed.” 

Dr.  Lycett  expresses  the  same  views,  he  says  : — 

“ Considering  the  position  of  the  Mollusca  bed  beneath 
the  freestones,  and  overlying  the  Cynocephala  stage,  it  may 
approximately  be  placed  upon  the  parallel  of  the  Cheltenham 
ferruginous  Pisolite.’’ — The  Cotteswold  Hills,  p.  72. 

Mr.  Moore  has  very  recently  written  to  the  same  effect, 
as  in  speaking  of  the  section  at  Half-way  House  (within 
a mile  of  Bradford),  he  says  : — 

The  Cephalopoda  bed  of  Half-way  House  contains 
many  of  the  organic  remains  of  that  zone  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  amongst  the  Ammonites  may  be  mentioned, 
A.  Parkinsoni,  A.  Sowerhyi,  A,  Moorei,  A.  Martinsii,  and 
A.  variabilisr — Moore  on  The  Middle  and  Upper  Lias  of 
the  South-West  of  England,  Somersetshire  Archceological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  vol.  xiii.  1865-6.^ 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  this  small  list  of 
Ammonites  occurring  together  in  this  place  must  be  a 
hard  nut  for  the  zonal  theorists  to  crack. 

The  last  paper  on  The  Inferior  Oolite,  from  which  we 
shall  now  quote,  is  by  Dr.  H.  Holl.  This  geologist,  after 
quoting  some  of  the  opinions  we  have  already  cited,  says  : — 
The  result  of  my  own  investigations  is  at  variance 
with  each  of  these  views ; and,  having  followed  the  beds 
stratigraphically  along  the  line  of  their  outcrop,  I shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  their  true  position  is  higher  in  the 
series  than  is  stated  by  any  of  these  geologists,  and  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  southern  extensions  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ragstones  of  Mr.  Hull,  the  uppermost  of  which  is 
not  represented  in  the  typical  section  of  Leckhampton, 
having  risen  above  the  level  of  the  country,  and  cropped 
(l).  Reprinted  later  in  a separate  book. 
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out  before  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hills.^’ — Quarterly 
Journal  Geological  Society  for  August,  1863. 

If,  then,  we  sum  up  these  opinions,  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Dr.  Roll  places  our  Cephalopod  bed  so  high 
that  it  is  above  Leckhampton  Hill,  and  yet  does  not 
account  for  the  Oolitic  mass  at  Leckhampton  (which, 
according  to  his  view,  is  not  found  in  Dorset^,  Dr.  Wright 
now  correllates  the  Bradford  Cephalopoda  bed  with  the 
Humphresianus  zone  on  the  top  of  Leckhampton,  con- 
sidering the  beds  below  as  absent.  Other  writers,  however, 
consider  it  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Cephalopoda 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  Gloucestershire  Oolite  series. 

Now,  as,  after  eight  years  of  work  in  Dorset,  I hap- 
pen to  differ  from  all  these  conclusions,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  state  shortly  at  this  point  the  views  I mean 
to  advocate.  My  notions,  then,  are 

1st.  That  the  Dorset  Cephalopoda  bed  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bubbly  Oolite  at  the  top  of  Leckhampton 
Hill,  and  of  Cold  Comfort,  and  consists  of  the  Gryphite 
and  Trigonia  Grits  of  the  Geology  of  Cheltenham  (p.  25), 
2nd.  The  so-called  “ Lias  or  Oolite  Sands  ’’  underlying 
the  Bradford  Oolite  Stone  are  really  the  representatives  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucester- 
shire, at  least  for  100  feet  of  their  thickness. 

As  it  may  assist  in  any  conclusions  as  regards  the  first 
position,  I here  give  a list  of  the  Cephalopods  from  the 
bed  mostly  in  my  own  village  : — 

Belemnites. 


B.  canaliculatus,  ScH.,  D’Orbig., 
&c. 


,,  Blainvillii,  Voltz,  Phill.  Mono- 
graph. 

,,  terminalis,  Phill.  do. 

,,  anomalus,  Phill.  do. 

,,  apiciconus,  Phill.  do. 


B.  sulcatus,  Miller. 

,,  giganteus  Blaine. 
,,  ellipticus,  Miller. 
,,  abbreviatus,  Sow. 
,,  irregularis,  Phill. 
,,  brevis — new. 
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N,  latidorsatus,  D’Orbig. 
,,  intermedius,  Sow. 

„ truncatus,  Sow. 

,,  excavatus,  Sow. 

,,  sinuatus,  Sow. 


Nautilus. 

N.  clausus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  lineatus,  Sow. 

,,  inoratus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  inflatus  (?),  D’Orbig. 


Ammonites. 


A.  subradiatus,  Sow. 

,,  concavus,  Sow  (?). 

,,  Murchisonse,  Sow. 

,,  opalinus,  Rein. 

,,  corrugatus,  Sow. 

,,  loeviusculus,  Sow. 

,,  Tessonianus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  subcostatus,  new. 

,,  subradiatus,  D’Orbig.,  non 
Sow. 

,,  discoides,  Zeit. 

,,  discus.  Sow. 

,,  variabilis,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Sowerbyi,  Sow. 

,,  Truellii,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Moorei,  Lycett. 

,,  becticus,  Hartman. 

,,  Jurensis,  Zeit. 

,,  Ooliticus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  polymorphus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  dimorpbus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Martinsii,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Garantianus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Parkinsoni,  Sow.,  and  Nior- 
tensis  the  same. 


A.  Dorsetensis,  Wright.,  and 
Niortensis  the  same. 

,,  Linneanus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Eudesianus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Tessonianus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Edouardianus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Thouarsensis  D’Orbig. 

,,  Cadomensis,  Defrance. 

„ pygmeus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Gervellii,  Sow. 

,,  Brocchii,  Sqw. 

,,  Blagdeni,  Sow. 

,,  Humphresianus,  Sow. 

,,  Braikenridgii. 

,,  longiferus,  D’Orbig. 

,,  Brongniartii,  Sow. 

,,  Deslongchampsii,  Defrance. 

,,  Sauzei,  D’Orbig. 

,,  insignis,  D’Orbig. 

,,  aalensis  Zeit.  (candidus), 
D’Orbig.,  PI.  63. 
Undetermined  forms  l 
Undescribed  forms  ) 


several. 


We  have  a number  of  specimens  with  the  terminations 
to  the  mouths  of  the  shells  beautifully  preserved.  Indeed, 
as  a rule,  the  Ammonites  from  Bradford,  Sherborne,  and 
Milborne  Wycke  might  sit  for  such  portraits  as  those 
drawn  in  the  Palceontologie  Francaise.  I have  made 
sketches  of  all  these  that  I could  well  make  out. 
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The  followinor  Ammonites  belono  to  the  sands  : — 

o o ^ 


A.  Moorei. 

„ MurcMsonse. 
,,  Eduardianus. 


A.  Jurensis. 
,,  opalinus. 


others. 


Ancyloceras. 


A.  annulatus,  D’Orbig. 


A.  subannulatus,  D’Orbig. 


,,  bispinatus,  D’Orbig.  1 

On  looking  over  these  lists  it  will  be  seen  that  a fair  per- 
centage of  Lias  forms  is  represented  ; at  the  same  time 
the  mass  of  these  Cephalopods  • indicate  a high  position  in 
the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  this  prevalence  must  guide  us,  in 
as  much  as  it  is  common  for  older  forms  of  life  to  have  a 
more  or  less  wide  range  upwards,  while  the  reverse  would 
not  be  possible  ; z.e.,  fossils  may  range  upwards,  not  down- 
wards, from  their  starting  point. 

Again,  while  some  of  the  shells  of  these  lists  are 
undoubtedly  Liassic,  yet  we  now  know  that  many  of  them 
have  been  attributed  to  the  Lias  stage,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Dorset  Cephalopoda  bed  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  lower  Gloucestershire  one  : indeed,  I have  seen  speci- 
mens from  my  own  Bradford  Abbas  quarry  labelled  as  from 
Upper  Lias  ; but,  it  is  clear  that,  if  this  be  so  the  whole 
series  must  belong  to  Upper  Lias — a conclusion  which  no 
one  would  agree  to. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  most  of  the  fossils  of 
the  list  have  been  obtained  from  my  own  quarry  at  Brad- 
ford Abbas  ; at  the  same  time,  the  same  horizon,  at  no 
very  distant  points,  wdll  be  found  to  differ  greatly  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  different  species,  especially  of  Ammonites. 

Thus,  at  Bradford,  the  quarry  by  my  dwelling-house  is 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  Ammonites  suhradiatus  and 
A.  Sowerhyi,  the  latter  less  frequent  than  the  former,  while 
a cutting  at  the  farm  buildings  presented  more  of  the  latter. 
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A quarry  on  the  next  farm,  scarcely  a quarter  of  a mile 
distant,  is  remarkable  for  A.  Iceviusculus, 

At  Half-way  House,  not  half  a mile  from  the  latter, 
A.  Parkinsoni  is  a most  constant  and  beautifully- preserved 
fossil,  remarkable  both  for  quantity  and  size,  as  they  not 
uncommonly  attain  to  a diameter  of  as  much  as  24  inches.^ 

In  the  quarries  close  to  the  town  of  Sherborne  the 
prevailing  Amtnonite  is  A.  Humphresianus,  mixed  with 
A.  Gervellii^  both  of  which  forms  are  rarely  met  with  at 
Bradford,  while  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  A.  subradiatus 
and  A.  Sowerhyi  rarely  occur  at  Sherborne. 

At  Milborne  Port  A.  Blagdeni  and  A.  Brocchii  are 
common,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  so  abundant  elsewhere  ; 
so  that,  in  a distance  of  little  over  five  miles,  the  same  bed 
may  be  called  the  Zone  of  any  favourite  Ammonite  out  of 
twenty. 

I have  thus  far  confined  my  observations  to  the  Cepha- 
lopoda bed,”  as  this  particular  rock  is  so  rich  in  them,  and  as 
the  bed  itself  has  been  confounded  with  the  one  abounding 
in  these  remains  in  Gloucestershire  ; but,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that,  a large  list  of  both  Gasteropoda  and  Conchifera 
occurs  in  the  same  stratum,  and  these,  like  the  Cephalopods, 
afford  different  species  at  different  quarries  : thus,  the 
East  Hill  quarry  at  Bradford  Abbas  has  afforded  the 
finest  series  of  univalve  shells  yet  discovered  in  our  British 
Inferior  Oolite,  and,  indeed,  taking  all  the  fossils  into 
consideration,  it  may  be  said  that  this  two  or  three  feet  of 
rock  yields  a richer  fauna  than  the  two  hundred  feet 
making  up  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cheltenham. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  give  a detailed  section  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  of  Dorsetshire,  for  which  purpose  I shall, 
(2.)  This  fossil  lias  been  erroneously  named  A.  Dorsetensis. 
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choose  that  of  Halfs  Quarry,  Bradford  Abbas,  as  it  con- 
tains the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  it  being  covered  with 
the  Fuller^s  Earth. 

Section  of  Hall’s  Quarry,  Bradford  Abbas,  in  descending 
order  : — 


H -e 

S M 


Soil  (comparatively  stiff),  Marly  Oolite, 
with  nodular  masses  of  white  Freestone, 
containing  Belemnites  canaliculatus  and 
Ammonites  suh-contractus  (Morris  and 
Lycett) 


ft. 


6 0 


.so 

U)'o 


Bed  of  white  Freestone,  with  irregular 
cleavage  . . . . . . . . 2 6 

Shaly  Oolite  . . , . . . 2 0 

Hard,  blue-centred,  rough  Freestone  . . 5 0 


M I 

” I 
® © 

> 


Foxy-coloured  and  bluish  Freestones,  with 
several  species  of  Astarte  . . . . 16 

A thin  band  of  Marl,  charged  with  Nucula 
and  small  univalves  . . . . . . 6 


Cephalopoda  bed,  containing  a large  list 
of  Ammonites  Terebratula  Philipsii, 

&c.  . . . . . . ..26 


O <u  ^ 

^ ZG 

o O ?H 

PQO^ 

02 

|.§i 


Hard,  Silicious  Oolite,  graduating  into 
sands^ — ‘‘Dew  Bed” 

Sands,  with  Freestone  bands,  as  made  out 
from  deeper  sections 


2 0 


100  0 


h-H 
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The  section  of  Half-way  House  is  much  the  same,  but 
‘here  it  is  not  capped  with  Fuller’s  Earth. 

The  Marly  band  with  Ironstone  nodules  is  rich  in 
Astarte  excavata^  A.  ohliqua^  a small  form  of  Lima  probos- 
cidean and  two  new  species  of  Myaconcha,  M,  Longirastrisn 
M,  truncata  (nob),  besides  M.  crassa. 

These  two  latter,  it  would  seem,  take  the  place  of  the 
Perna  mytiloides  (Bronn),  which  so  abounds  at  the 
Lineover  section  at  Cold  Comfort. 

As  regards  the  Cephalopoda  bed  in  the  Bradford  sec- 
tions, it  should  here  be  mentioned  that  towards  the  bottom 
it  is  highly  charged  with  univalves,  with  which  are  Astarte 
elegans  and  Opis  trigonalis  among  the  bivalves. 

At  Milborne  Wycke  the  sands  resolve  into  perfect  white 
Oolite.  The  section  occurs  in  a road  cutting  through  a 
hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a stream. 


Section  at  Milborne  Wycke,  near  Sherborne  (in  de- 
scending order) ; — 


Trigona 

Grit. 

1 

Soil. 

ft.  in. 

White  Oolite  of  irregular  cleavage,  with 
few  fossils  . . . . . . ..150 

2 

Cephalopoda  bed,  white  and  chalky  in  ap- 

43 

•c 

pearance,  with  occasional  markings  of 

0 

green  (Phosphate  of  Iron),  charged  with 

Ph 

£el.  ellipticus,  Ammonites  Blagdeni^  A. 

>> 

rh 

Gervellii,  A.  cadomensis  and  A.  subcostatus 

w 

(nob)  prevail  . . . . . . 2 0 

3 

White  Oolite  Freestone  in  irregular  blocks. 

with  a few  Belemnites  Terebratula,  &c.,  as 

rt  ^ 

both  1 and  2 . . . . . . 20  0 

•4^ 

4 

Layers  of  Oolitic  Freestone,  embedded  in 

c3 

Marl,  to  bottom  of  section  . . . , 10  0 
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1.  JRhyncomlla  spinosa^  Ter.  spceroidalis. 

2.  The  usual  Inferior  Oolite  Ammonites,  A.  TCumphresianus, 

as  well  as  the  above-named. 

I'  I Very  unfossiliferous. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  section  with  that  of  Ham  Hill, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  being  to  the  left  of  Bradford,  or 
west  of  Yeovil,  we  shall  find  that  in  this  admitted  section 
of  nearly  100  feet  of  Inferior  Oolite  Stone  the  Cephalopoda 
bed  is  absent,  and  fossils  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Section  at  Ham  Hill,  Somerset  : — 

Probable  position  of  Cephalopoda  bed 


denuded 


Freestones^ 
&c.,  of 

Leckhampton 

r 

V 

Soil.  ft.  in. 

“ Ochre  beds,”  a soft  bedded  sandy  Oolite, 
not  the  best  building  stone  . . . . 50  0 

Shelly 
Oolite  of 
Leckhampton 

2* 

Yellow  and  Ochreous  beds,  best  building 
stone  . . . . . . . . 30  0 

o 43  2 

o 

3* 

A grey  harder  Oolite  . . . . ..100 

a>  o o 

Ph  ^ O 

Sand. 

Probable  position  of  Midford  Sands,  see  Phillips’ 
Valley  of  the  Thames. 


* These  beds  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Sands  at  Bradford,  but  here 
wholly  Oolitic,  and  both  at  Ham  Hill  and  Bradford  the  Pecten  dimissus 
is  a common  shell. 
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The  accompanying  section  is  that  of  the  road  cutting 
ascending  Babylon  Hillj  between  Yeovil  and  Sherborne  > 


Section  of  Babylon  Hill 

Cephalopoda  bed. 


Midford  Sands 


Sand 

Sandy  Oolite 

Sand  ...  ...  • 

Sandy  Oolite 

Sand  with  occasional  Stone  ... 
Sandy  Oolite 

Sands  with  irregular  Stone  . . . 

Stone 

Sand 

Irregular  masses  of  stone  ... 
Sand 

Two  hands  of  Stone 

Sand 

Stone 

Sands  with  occasional  layers 
of  stone  at  the  upper  part... 


ft.  in, 
5 0 
9 

1 6 
1 0 
10  0 
2 6 
15  0 
2 0 
5 0 

2 9 
4 0 
1 6 

3 6 
2 0 

50  0 


In  the  Hollow-ways  leading  to  Bradford,  and  again  at 
the  Yeovil  Junction,  the  same  section  is  repeated  in  its 
main  characters,  and  it  is  impossible,  on  looking  at  any  one 
of  tliese  (without  knowing  how  soft  the  sands  are),  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  general  similarity  in  bedding  and  colour 
with  the  Ham  Hill  stone  ; and  I take  it,  then,  that  while 
at  Ham  Hill  the  rock  became  wholly  consolidated  into  a 
more  or  less  hard  Freestone,  at  Bradford  it  has  only  been 
partially  hardened. 

In  both,  fossils  are  rare,  but  at  Ham  Hill  the  stone  is 
mostly  made  up  of  comminuted  shells ; so  the  stone  beds  at 
Bradford  are  occasionally  full  of  fossils,  perfect  specimens 
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of  which  are  rare,  but  still  so  fossiliferous  is  its  aspect  as 
to  have  got  for  some  of  the  layers  the  name  of  the  Shelly 
bed,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  really  does  cor- 
respond with  the  Shelly  Oolite  of  the  Cotteswolds. 

The  following  section  of  the  escarpment  at  Crickley 
Hill,  Gloucestershire,  in  1855,  will  explain  the  correlation 
now  sought  to  be  established. 

Section  at  Crickley  Hill  Quarries  : — 


Probable  position  of  Dorset- 
shire Cephalopod  bed. 


1.  Soil  

2.  Rubbly  Oolitic  debris 

3.  Sandy  bed  ... 


7.  Hard  blocks  of  brown- 
ish Oolite 


Probable  position  of  Oloucester- 
shire  Cephalopod  bed. 


ft.  in. 
8 

4 0 
6 0 


4.  Hard  Freestone  in  large 

blocks,  ‘ ‘ building 

stone”  ...  ...  15  0 

5.  A kind  of  Pisolitic 

Pagstone  ...  ...  50 

6.  Oolitic  Freestone, 

Ijarted  by  seams  of 
Pisolitic  Stone  ...  9 0 


35  0 


Sandy  Oolite,  containing 
large  blocks  of  Pag- 
stone,  occasionally 
Pisolitic  (as  traced  to 
the  outcrop) 


25  0 
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Upon  this  section  we  have  the  following  notes  - 
‘‘  Some  of  bed  (7)  consists  of  seven  layers  of  hard  stone, 
some  of  which  are  as  much  as  3 ft.  6 in.  thick,  parted  by 
thin  seams  of  Oolitic  sand.^’ 

^‘The  bed  (7)  presents  a fine  example  of  the  smooth- 
faced ‘ lissens  ’ of  the  quarrymen.^’ 

“ The  blocks  of  stone  include  fine  specimens  of  Lima 
prohoscidea^  Gervillia  Hartmanni,  Modiola  plicata,  Belemnites 
compressus,  &c.” 

Now,  although  the  list  from  our  sand — or  infra  Cephalo- 
poda beds — as  yet  is  not  large,  the  following  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  their  Oolitic  character  : — 


Belemnites  compressus. 

,,  tricanaliculatus. 

„ subtenuis. 

,,  abbreviatus. 

Ammonites  Moorei. 

,,  Murcbisonae. 

,,  Eduardianus,  D’Orb. 

,,  opalinus. 

,,  Jurensis 

others. 

Nautilus  latidorsatus. 

,,  inornatus. 

Ostraea  buUata. 

,,  Marshii  (young). 
Gryphaea  Buckmanui,  Lycett 
(frequent). 

Lima  densipunctata,  Bam. 

„ grandis. 

Astarte  elegans. 

,,  pullus. 

,,  obliqua 


Astarte  clathratus. 

,,  rigida. 

Avicula  complicata  (Buck.) 
Geol.  Cheltn.  t.  6 f.  5. 

Gervillia  Hartmanni. 

Pinna  Hartmanni. 

, , ampla. 

Pecten  lens. 

,,  annulatus. 

,,  discites. 

,,  demissus. 

TrigoniaS  (both  costated  and 
elavellated  forms). 

Lucina  Bellona,  M.  and  L. 

Ceromya  (Isocardia)  concentrica. 

Tancredia  donaciforme. 

Cardium. 

Serpula  socialis. 

Ossicula  of  Apiocrinus. 
do.  of  Pentacrinus. 

Spmes  of  Cidarides. 


(.3).  As  this  genus  is  now  l)eing  reviewed  by  Mr.  Lycett  we  abstain 
from  naming  them  more  particularly,  and  especially  as  this  matter  is 
said  by  Mr.  I^ycctt  to  be  full  of  interest. 
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Most  of  the  fossils  in  the  above  list  occur  in  the  hardened 
layers  of  Shelly  Oolite  ” which  mark  different  stages  in 
the  sand.  Occasionally  these  stones  are  mere  masses  of 
agglomerated  shells,  and  must  contain  remains  of  a very 
large  list  of  species,  but  they  are  so  broken  as  to  render 
their  complete  determination  next  to  impossible. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  position  of  these  we  give  the 
following  section  at  Yeovil  Junction  : — 

Section  at  the  Yeovil  Junction. 

9 in.  stone  bed 

I ft.  ditto 

II  ft.  ditto 
3 feet  ditto 

1 . Cephalopoda  bed.  • The  top  bed  or  Gryphite  Grit  of  Leck- 

hampton. 

2.  Sandy  stone,  with  but  few  shells. 

3.  Do.  with  Ammonites  Jurensis  as  much  as  22  in. 
across. 

4.  Sandy  Oolitic  stone,  occasionally  separated  into  potlids,  in 

which  occur  Nautilus  inornatus. 

5.  Shelly  Oolite,  containing  a long  list  of  ascertained  Oolite 

fossils,  and  probably  a still  longer  list  not  made  out. 

The  above  is  a fine  section  on  the  west  of  the  villao-e 

cs 

of  Bradford  Abbas.  It  corresponds  with  the  one  to 
the  east,  the  village  reposing  in  a valley  caused  by 
faulting,  the  highest  stratum  of  which  consists  of  Fuller^s 
Earth. 

One  point  of  interest  in  a section  near  the  junction  will 
be  found  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  lower  beds  of 
sand,  which  break  up  into  blocks,  which,  at  a distance, 
both  in  colour  and  form,  have  the  appearance  of  stones  in 
a quarry  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  and  it  is  only  when  one 
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ascertains  how  soft  they  are  that  we  become  aware  of  the 
absence  of  lime  and  the  presence  of  sand.  And,  indeed, 
in  a cutting  near  my  own  farm,  veins  of  white,  powdery 
carbonate  of  lime — probably  derived  from  shells — will  be 
found  in  horizontal  layers  here  and  there  in  the  sand. 

We  give  a sketch  of  the  section  just  adverted  to  : — 

Section  in  the  Sand  near  the  Yeovil  Junction. 


Blocks  of  Sandy  Stone. 

Shelly  Oolite. 

Blocks  of  Sand,  scarcely  stone, 
more  or  less  indurated. 


From  what  has  been  already  advanced  it  follows  not 
only  that  the  Dorset  Cephalopod  bed  cannot  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Gloucestershire  one,  it  being  near  the 
top,  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  of  the  inferior  Oolite — nay, 
as  some  consider  it  as  part  of  the  Lias  itself ; — but  that 
the  so-called  Lias  Sands  of  Dorset  are  in  reality  the 
equivalent  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  represent  the  mass 
of  that  rock  as  it  occurs  at  Leckhampton  and  Crickley 
Hills,  near  Cheltenham. 

In  order  to  show  this  the  more  clearly  we  now  take  Dr. 
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Wright^s  section  of  the  Oolites  at  Cleeve  Hill,  and  by  its 
side  place- — a plan  of  what  we  consider  the  Dorset  equiva- 
lents. These  latter  are  taken  from  three  points— -Sherborne, 
Bradford  Abbas  in  Dorset,  and  Ham  Hill  in  Somerset. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  different 
members  vary  in  thickness,  even  in  quarries  very  near  to 
each  other,  so  that  our  plan^  may  better  be  considered  as 
affording  a relative  view  of  the  position  of  the  different 
beds  concerned,  rather  than  as  containing  exact  admeasure- 
ments. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  Dorset 
and  Gloucester  so-called  Cephalopoda  beds  occupy  very 
distinct  positions,  but  if  we  revert  to  our  list  of  these 
shells  from  Dorset,  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  them 
have  been  made  out  from  D’Orbigny^s  Palceontologie 
Francaise,  Terrains  Jurassique,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  list  has  been  made  up  from  specimens  much  of  the 
same  character  as  the  continental  examples. 

In  the  work  just  quoted  many  of  our  truly  Oolitic 
examples  are  put  down  as  from  Lias  ; nay,  more,  very 
important  conclusions  have  been  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  Liassic,  when,  after  all,  it  now  appears 
that  the  very  fossils  so  confidently  appealed  to  as  an 
evidence  of  Lias  are  from  near  the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
Shall  we  say  then,  not  that  the  fossils  decided  this  question, 
but  that  these  were  quoted  as  Liassic,  after  the  Gloucester- 
shire Cephalopoda  bed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  Dorset 
bed  at  the  top,  had  been  decided  to  be  identical ; and 
if  further  evidence  were  required  upon  this  point  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  we  have  examined  specimens 
from  our  own  quarry  which  had  been  labelled  as  from 
the  Lias. 

(3).  See  next  page. 
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building  stone,  which  is  simply  the 
Dorset  sands  more  Oolitic  and  com- 
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alopoda  bed,  ammonites  abundant  Liassic  Sands.  HigWy  ferruginous. 

Uppeb  Lias.  Ammonites  bifrons. 
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As  regards  this  point,  it  should  be  stated  that  both 
continental  and  English  geologists  have  fallen  into  the 
same  error,  and  yet  the  investigations  of  the  one  are  con- 
fidently appealed  to  as  harmonising  loith  and  as  confirming 
the  vieius  of  the  other. 

We  see  then  that  instead  of  there  being  an  abrupt 
termination  of  Lias  Cephalopoda  upwards,  we  now  find 
that  many  of  the  species  really  extend  to  near  the  top  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite  ; so  that,  after  all,  the  species  of  this 
important  family,  so  constantly  appealed  to  as  separating 
the  Lias  from  the  Oolite  in  Grloucestershire  and  Dorset, 
extend  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the 
latter  county,  while  in  neither  district  do  they  go  down- 
wards below  the  position  of  that  bed  in  Grloucester,  a fact 
which  to  us  seems  conclusive,  that  the  Cephalopoda  bed 
of  the  latter  county  is  truly  Oolitic. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged,  that  if  the  Cephalopod  beds 
of  the  two  districts  be  so  wide  apart,  the  species  will 
in  no  case  be  identical,  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that,  had 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these  beds  been  made  out 
before,  many  of  the  fossils  would  have  got  other  names. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  universally  assumed  that  the  Iron- 
shot  Oolite,  so  full  of  Ammonites  in  Dorset,  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  Ironshot  Cephalopoda  bed  of  Frocester, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ammonites  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  more  confused  than  it  is  now,  on  account  of  the 
necessity  a strict  zonalist  might  be  under  to  make  the 
fossils  of  these  two  zones  specifically  distinct. 

Again,  as  such  fossils  as  the  following 
Ammonites  Parkinsoni.  I Ammonites  Mnrcliison£B. 

, , Humphresianus.  | 

were  found  not  to  harmonise  with  the  Cephalopoda  of  the 
Cci)h<ilopoda  bed  in  Gloucestershire,  we  find  our  friend. 
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Dr.  AV  right,  constructing  a table,  which  he  calls  a “ Tabular 
view  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  the  south  of  England/’  &c., 
in  which  we  have  four  different  zones  marked  out,  three 
named  after  the  above  Ammonites,  and  allocated  to  the 
Inferior  Oolite  of  Cleeve,  Dundry,  Bradford,  &c.,  and 
another  as  at  the  base,  named  the  Zone  of  Ammonites 
Jurensisf  and  said  to  belong  to  the  Sands  of  the  Upper 
Liasf  with  Leckhampton,  Dundry^  and  Yeovil  ” given  as 
type  localities. This  table  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Geological  Society j vol.  xvi.  facing  p.  5. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  nowhere  in  the  Yeovil  district 
have  we  these  four  zones  marked,  but  in  my  own  quarry 
and  those  in  the  district  the  Ammonites  of  these  so-called 
four  zones  are  inextricably  mixed  in  about  three  feet  of 
rock,  and  Dundry  furnishes  nearly  the  same  list  of 
Ammonites  as  Bradford. 

If  the  Jurensis  zone  of  Gloucestershire  be  found  near 
Yeovil,  it  will  be  towards  the  bottom  of  the  so-called 
Sands  of  the  Upper  Lias,’’  containing  in  part,  if  not 
wholly,  the  Midford  Sands  of  Professor  Phillips.^ 

Now,  in  a paper  entitled  Note  on  the  Midford  Sands,  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S.,  we  have  the  following 
notes  upon  Dr.  WrighPs  statements  : — 

Dr.  Wright  pointed  out  that  wherever  the  sands  are 
well  exposed  (and  he  gave  sections  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Dorsetshire)  they  are  overlain  by  a brown,  ironshot,  marly 
Limestone,  containing  ^an  immense  quantity  of  individuals 
of  several  species  of  Ammonites,  Nautili,  and  Belemnites, 
with  a few  shells  of  other  Mollusca/  and  he  maintained  that 
this  ‘ Cephalopoda  bed,’  in  its  organic  remains,  belonged 
rather  to  the  Lias  than  the  Oolite  formation.^'’® 

(4),  See  Geology  of  Oxford,  p.  109. 

(5).  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  No.  11. 
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If,  then,  this  view  be  correct,  my  Bradford  Abbas  quarry 
at  its  base  consists  of  this  very  brown,  ironshot,  marly 
Limestone,”  belonging  to  the  Lias ; in  other  words,  as  it 
is  a famous  locality  for  A.  Jurensis  it  would  be  called  the 
“Zone  of  A.  Jurensis,”  which,  indeed,  would  be  to  split  a 
stone  to  make  a division  between  the  Lias  and  Oolite. 
Ifj  however,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Dorset  Cepha- 
lopoda bed  occupies  the  top  of  a thick  mass  of  Oolite, 
which  is  here  sandy  in  its  composition,  and  that  this  thick 
mass  is  the  true  equivalent  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
Crickley  Hill,  which  latter,  again,  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Ham  Hill,  then  the  Gloucester  Ammonite  bed  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  these  representative  sands  if  present, 
but  though  we  find  the  A.  Jurensis  to  pass  through  these 
sands  into  the  Humphresianus  zone  or  the  Parkinsoni 
zone — whichever  may  be  chosen,— -yet  we  have  not  found 
any  true  Cephalopoda  bed  below  the  one  we  have 
described,  though  we  are  far  from  supposing  it  to  be 
impossible.® 

Speaking  of  the  Ham  Hill  or  “ Stoke  Section,”  Mr. 
Moore  says  as  follows  : — 

“ The  workable  freestone  at  this  spot  is  58  feet  thick, 
and  almost  entirely  composed  of  comminuted  shells, 
united  by  an  irony  cement,  and  is  a remarkable  deposit; 
for,  though  attaining  so  considerable  a thickness,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  represented  in  any  other  locality.”^ 

Here,  then,  we  claim  for  the  first  time  to  have  pointed 
out  the  representative  of  this  deposit  in  the  thick  mass  of 
sands  and  unbedded  concretionary  Limestones  which 

(6) .  Since  this  was  written  we  have  found  bands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sands  much  charged  with  Ammonites,  which  we  hope  soon  to  work  out. 

(7) .  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archceological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  vol.  xiii.  1SC5-6. 
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occur  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Babylon  Hill,  and  other  districts, 
both  in  Dorset  and  Somerset. 

These  beds  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  classed  with 
the  Oolite  Sands  of  Gloucestershire,  as  the  latter  occupy  a 
much  lower  horizon.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the 
lithology  of  the  Cephalopoda  bed  of  Dorset  and  the  one 
at  Gloucester  should  be  so  much  alike,  and  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  structure. 

The  Brachiopoda  are  by  no  means  so  abundant  as  in 
the  Cotteswolds,  but  the  following  are  common  in  the 
Cephalopoda  bed  : — 


Terebratula  Philipsii, 

,,  perovalis, 

,,  perovalis  var  ampla. 

,,  sphaeroidalis. 


Terebratula  Buckmanni. 
Rbynconella  concinna. 

,,  spinosa. 


We  have  hitherto  dwelt  principally  upon  the  Cephalo- 
pods  of  this  fine  fossil  bed,  as  they  furnish  such  an 
extensive  list,  and  as  we  nowhere  know,  in  so  small  a 
thickness  of  rock  of  such  an  exhibition,  both  in  the 
number  of  species  and  the  frequency  of  individuals  of 
very  many  of  the  forms  ; but  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
this  rock  is  poor  in  other  groups  of  fossils,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  that  this  particular  bed,  of  from  2 to  4 feet 
in  thickness,  has  yielded  about  fifty  species  of  Gastero- 
poda, whilst  nearly  all  the  Lamellibrancliiata  of  the  Cottes- 
wold,  and  some  few  we  have  not  met  with  there,  are  found 
in  the  rock  in  question. 

Echinodermata  are  well  represented,  but  neither  these 
nor  the  Zoophyta  seem  so  numerous  as  in  the  Cotteswold 
strata. 

Plants  are  nearly  absent,  but  fossil  wood,  and  the 
remains  of  some  form  of  Cycad  have  been  found  both  at 
Bradford  Abbas  and  at  Half-way  House. 
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In  concluding  this  paper,  I would  thank  Dr.  Wright  for 
the  loan  of  a fine  collection  of  Ammonites,  which  he  kindly 
sent  me  for  examination.  My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Bristol  Institution,  for  their  kindness 
in  sending  me  their  Oolitic  series  of  Ammonites  for  study. 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  in  compiling  the  list  of 
Cephalopods  a great  mass  of  notes  have  been  made,  with 
which  it  has  been  thought  inexpedient  to  burden  the  text. 
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Archaeology  and  Natural  History  in  their  various  branches, 
but  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Somerset, 
and  the  establishment  of  a Museum  and  Library. 

II.-— The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron 
and  Trustees,  elected  for  life  ; a President ; Vice-Presidents ; 
General  and  District,  or  Local  Secretaries ; and  a Treasurer, 
elected  at  each  Anniversary  Meeting  ; with  a Committee  of 
twelve,  six  of  whom  shall  go  out  annually  by  rotation,  but 
may  be  re-elected.  No  person  shall  be  elected  on  the  Com- 
mittee until  he  shall  have  been  six  months  a Member  of  the 
Society. 

III. —Anniversary  General  Meetings  shall  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  the  Officers,  of  receiving  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  for  the  past  year,  and  of  transacting  all  other 
necessary  business,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Committee 
shall  appoint,  of  which  Meetings  three  weeks’  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  Members. 

IY.~There  shall  also  be  a General  Meeting,  fixed  by  the 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Reports,  reading 
Papers,  and  transacting  business.  All  Members  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  introducing  one  friend  to  the  Anniversary  and 
General  Meetings. 

V.— The  Committee  is  empowered  to  call  special  Meetings 
of  the  Society  upon  receiving  a requisition  signed  by  ten 
Members.  Three  weeks’  notice  of  such  special  Meeting  and 
its  object  shall  be  given  to  each  Member. 

VI.— The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  directed  by  the 
Committee  (of  which  the  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex- 
officio  Members),  which  shall  hold  Monthly  Meetings  for 
receiving  reports  from  the  Secretaries  and  sub-Committees, 
and  for  transacting  other  necessary  business  ; three  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  a quorum.  Members  may  attend  the 
Monthly  Committee  Meetings  after  the  official  business  has 
been  transacted. 
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the  Anniversary  Meeting  by  two  Members  of  the  Committee 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  an  abstract  of  them  shall  be  read 
at  the  Meeting. 
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XVI. ~No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Society 
except  at  a General  or  Special  Meeting,  at  which  twelve 
Members  at  least  shall  be  present.  Of  the  proposed  change 
a month’s  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  Secretaries,  who  shall 
communicate  the  same  to  each  Member  three  weeks  before 
the  Meeting. 

XVII. — Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  of  suihcient  interest,  shall  (with 
the  author’s  consent)  be  published  in  the  Proceeding 8 of  the 
Society. 

XYIII.— No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  per- 
mitted at  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

XIX. — Any  person  contributing  books  or  specimens  to  the 
Museum  shall  be  at  liberty  to  resume  possession  of  them  in  the 
event  of  a dissolution  of  the  Society.  Persons  shall  also  have 
liberty  to  deposit  Books  or  Specimens  for  a specific  time  only. 

XX. - — In  case  of  dissolution  the  real  property  of  the  Society 
in  Taunton  shall  be  held  by  the  Trustees  for  the  advancement 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  in  the  town  of  Taunton  and 
the  county  of  Somerset. 


April,  1875. 


It  is  requested  that  Contributions  to  tie  Museum  or  Library 
be  sent  to  the  Curator at  the  Taunton  Castle. . 


1875. 
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